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HANG 


TOUGH 


The 1989 Dodge Rai 
It’s everything you’d € 
expect from a rugge 
import sp 
utility. An 
availab 


new fuel-injected V-6. On-demand 4WD. Five-spe 
manual with overdrive. It’s also a lot more than 
you’d ever imagine. For starters, you get hot 15-ir 





poke wheels. Front and rear tow hooks. A full set of skid plates, 
big plus for off-roading. Inside Raider, a wide range of amenities 
jrn this tough 4x4 into a smooth, comfortable pleasure craft, 
here’s even an inclinometer and an optional driver’s seat with 
s own bump-smoothing suspension. So when it comes to stan- 
ards, our Raider leaves every other Japanese 4x4 in the sticks* 
nd that’s tough luck for the competition. The Dodge Raider, 
ecause when you’re really tough, you know it. 


ised on '88 competitive data ('89 competitive data incomplete at time of printing). 
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Theres nothing like “the original” 
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Rossignol introduces 
the 900. Everything 
we know about racing 
skis, we’ve put into 
our racing boots. 

When we created the Rossig- 
nol 900, we built it for aggressive, 
high-performance skiers. 

Skiers like those on the U.S. 

Ski Team-eleven of gjjg g® 
whom have already sk/team 
switched to Rossig- 
nol boots. p 

What the 900 now offers such 
skiers is, most notably, remark- 
able adjustability. 

For example, you can adjust 
the cuff to line it up exactly right 
with your lower leg. A rear spoiler 
lets you make two other adjust- 
ments, for your lower leg size and 
balance. 

And finally, you can make three 
adjustments of the forward lean 
position— and in each one, 
choose a soft or rigid flex. 

What’s more, we’ve lined the 
900 with Meraklon, an innovative 
new insulating fiber that keeps 
your feet warmer, and a lot drier. 

See the Rossignol 900 this fall 
at selected ski shops. In Lady’s, 
Heated and Foam models, too. 

The Rossignols to go with 
your Rossignols. 

O ROSSiCMOl 

900 


ROSSIGNOL SKIS, MEB 
ROSSIGNOL BOOTS 


©1988 ROSSIGNOL 
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3 .. . 

2 .. . 

1 ... 

Air Time! 

Bwaarrp! "That's a 
roger, Yellowbird. 
This is Squaw Valley 
lunch control. We're 
temporarily experi- 
encing some table 
congestion and re- 
quest you circle the 
lake once and then 
you're clear for 
landing on runway 
seven-zero-niner. 
Be advised your 
nachos are being 
nuked and your 
burgers are frying. 
Copy, Yellowbird?" 


MARCH 1989 
VOL. 53, NO. 7 




Originator ot NASTAR. Americas 50th Ski Birthday 
Graduated Length Method, SKIwee and the Nations Cup 
Official publication ol the National Collegiate Ski Association 


WHERE TO SKI 


THE KITZ' MEOW It doesn't take a satchel of schillings to make the most of 
this magical alpine town. By Abbv Rand 

AN OLD-FASHIONED ALTA-TUDE The years roll on — half a century 
now — hut the first concern of Utah's first resort is still deep powder turns. By 
Peter Shelton 


24 

94 


ON THE COVER: Late August. 
105° in Los Angeles — prime time 
for laying prime tracks in the Ragged 
Range of New Zealand’s Southern 
Alps. Photo by James Kay. 



Hahnenkamm 



continued on page 8 
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Welcome to the 
105! Boots that 
wrap 73 years of 
Rossignol 
experience in a 
singularly 
comfortable 
package. 

From the moment you 
pick up a Rossignol 105, 
and feel how light it is, 
you’ll sense the unique- 
ness of this new boot for 
performance skiers. 

We suspect it’s one of 
the lightest rear entry 
boots anybody makes. 

But lightness isn’t the only 
reason it’s so comfortable 
to ski with. 

It also adapts precisely 
to your needs. Beginning 
with two rear controls you 


can adjust to suit your 
instep and forefoot. 

And on both sides of 
the 105, there’s a cam 
system that allows you to 
regulate the forward flex 
for as much or little move- 
ment as you want. With 
another dual cam system 
on the rear spoiler to pro- 
vide you with a snug fit in 
the heel. 

One other comforting 
fact. The innerboot liner is 
Meraklon, the same new 
material that's in our 900 
racing boot, to keep you 
warmer. And drier. 

See the Rossignol 105 
this fall at selected ski 
shops. In Men’s, Lady’s, 
Heated and Lady’s Heated 
versions. 


The Rossignols to go 
with your Rossignols. 


GrOSS/GJVOI 

/OS 



NORTHERN COMFORT 


©1988 ROSSIGNOL 
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SKI BETTER 


I 


MINI-CLINIC Hot tips to break your bump slump. By Stu Campbell 

BONUS: THE SKI POINTER WAY TO IMPROVEDSKI TECHNIQUE: Lock 

into a better arm position, p. 92. 



SPECIAL FEATURES 


CAP'N DOLE OF THE SKI PATROL A tale of spunk, moxie, go-gettum and 
the man who could have been Rudy Vallee. By Gretchen Besser 

BUM'S RUSH Kirk Westover may be the avatar of every skier’s fantasy. By 
Susan McCoy 

EASY SLIDER Hazy memories of Flower Power skiing from a Woodstock 
generation veteran. By James Tabor 

MAKING TRACKS WITH . . . ERNIE BLAKE Views on the ski world 

according to the Tsar of Taos. By Dick Needham 


36 

65 

76 

86 
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HOTLINE 

12 

SKI LIFE 
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CALENDAR 

49 

MAHRE DIARY 

93 

PRODUCT AND TRAVEL 


INFORMATION 
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KIDS' KORNER 

192 

INVESTING IN SKI 


COUNTRY 

104 

CLASSIFIEDS 

111 

LAST RUN 

116 

WHERE TO SKI IN YOUR REGION 



COMING IN APRIL 


K SKI’s exclusive finish-line report 
from the Vail /Beaver Creek World 
Alpine Championships: Who won 
what and how, what you can learn 
from the winners’ techniques, 
Linda Roberts foldout painting 
of the events, a day in the life 
of a World Championships race 
chief, best and worsts, the Other 
Championships (winners on the 
after-ski scene), the U.S. Team — 
aftermath and a look ahead. 


PLUS . . . 


9 A look at winter in summer at 
spectacular Las Lenas, Argentina, 
South America’s largest mountain 
resort. Our guide to Las Lenas, 
host of the first-ever 1989 Pan 
American Winter Games, shows 
how you can follow the snow south 
to winter this summer. 
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BREATHE 
SPRING IN SAPPORO. 



CALL JAPAN. 

954 A MINUTE. 

To find out more about calling overseas, 

call 1 800 874-4000 Ext. 112. Go ahead. 
Reach out and touch someone.® 


JAPAN 

Economy 

Discount 

Standard 

3am-2prii 

8pm-3am 

2pm-8pm 


$ .95 

$1.20 

$1.58 

AVERAGE COST PER MINI TE FOR A 10 MINUTE CALL* 


•Average cost per minute varies depending on the length of the call First minute costs 
more, additional minutes cost less All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in 
the continental U S during the hours listed Add 3 % federal excise tax and applicable 
state surcharges © 1988 AT&T 



AT&T 

The right choice. 




A is. - 


Take a look at the car your ki< 


Cutlass Supreme 


It is the product of five years 
of engineering and design, the 
Ordinarily, we wouldn’t make result of over a million miles of 

such a bold prediction. But then, testing. In the purest sense of 
the 1989 Cutlass Supreme is any- the word, the Cutlass Supreme 
thing but ordinary. is a totally new Oldsmobile.® 


Just look at it. The sleek lines. 
The smooth shape. Styling des- 
tined to become the standard of 


a new generation. 

But advanced styling isn’t the 
only reason the Cutlass Supreme 
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/ill be driving in the year 2000. 

is ahead of its time. Front-wheel In the meantime, it gives the MI 48901. Better yet, visit your 

drive, four-wheel independent younger generation something local dealer for a test drive, 
suspension, power-assisted rack- to look forward to. 


and-pinion steering and a 2.8-liter For more information, write: 
fuel-injected V6 assure it will stay Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme 
ahead for years down the road. Catalog, P.O. Box 14238, Lansing, 


H 


Tte New Generation of 

kcidsmqSle. 
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HOTLINE: 


UP TO THE MINUTE NEWS FROM SKI MAGAZINE 


■FIRST-EVER WINTER PAN AM GAMES AT LAS LENAS A first-ever winter 
Pan Am Games will be held September 3-17 at Las Lenas, Argentina, 
South America's largest mountain resort. Countries in the 
Americas have competed in summer events for nearly 40 years — 
since the Games' 1951 premier in Argentina — but the Las Lenas 
Games will now add skiing to the roster. Competitions are 
scheduled in alpine, cross-country, biathlon and freestyle. 

■SUGARBUSH EXPANSION PLANS APPROVED Sugarbush, Vt.'s long-awaited 
Slidebrook inter-tie between its twin base areas has moved one 
step closer to reality. The local Mad River Valley Planning 
District has approved a plan which calls for construction on 
the interconnect lifts and trails to begin in 1991. The 
Slidebrook program will be preceded by a major expansion and 
rehabilitation of the resort, including the installation of two 
high-speed quad lifts and new base lodges. 

■BERTHOD PASS BACK IN BUSINESS The Berthod Pass Ski Area (Colo.), 
which operated briefly last winter under the name Timberline 
before a lift accident forced closure, appears to be back in 
business. The area was purchased January 17 by a company headed 
by George Schultz, the owner of Borvig Ski Lift Co. Joseph 
Sedlack, an attorney for the company, says Schultz plans to turn 
Berthod into "a showcase for Borvig lifts--and make a profit." 

The company will immediately begin renovation of the base lodge 
and install three chairlifts--a quad, a triple and a beginner's 
double. Sedlack was uncertain whether the new operators planned 
to continue Timberline's "wilderness skiing" progrant, which 
provided access to extensive backcountry lands within the area's 
operations permit. 

■ L.A. OLYMPICS SURPLUS BOOSTS DISABLED SKIING All the running, 
jumping and swimming competitions at the 1984 Los Angeles 
Olympics have provided a financial windfall for disabled skiers. 
The Amateur Athletic Foundation of Los Angeles, the group charged 
with disbursing surplus funds front the Games to youth sports, has 
issued a $29,000 grant to the California Handicapped Skiers 
Foundation to begin a learn-to-ski program at southern 
California's Bear Mountain. 

■ MT. HOOD MEADOWS TO EXPAND — YOUR THOUGHTS? Oregon's Mt. Hood 
Meadows has revealed expansion plans that would turn the regional 
ski area into a world-class resort by adding up to three lifts 
and developing lodging and commercial space at the mountain's 
base. The U.S Forest Service is currently preparing an 
environmental impact statement on the proposal and is requesting 
public comment. For information, write to: Floyd T. Smith, EIS 
coordinator, Mt. Hood Meadows Ski Resort, P.0. Box 470, Mt. Hood, 
Ore. 97041. 
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Southern Cdmtert Company, i,iqueOr.TrO-5QjoWe by Volume. LouiSVtlle. KY © 1988 
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more delicious 
with 
a touch 
of Comfort 


Southern Comfort has a distinctive, appealing flavor. 

It’s a drink that makes any other drink taste that much better. 

Comfort on the Rocks: Pour 1!4 jigger of Southern Comfort 
into a short glass with ice. Garnish with lemon, or lime, or cherry. 
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Actually, it’s very simple 


Merely select a suitable body of water and any one of the 
ET SKTwatercraft from the JS300SX to the mighty JS650SX, 
Then apply throttle and start cooking. 

For a more detailed recipe, see your Kawasaki dealer. 


Get t he good times wet. 

Kowosoki believes safety begins with us and ends with you. Ride responsibly JfT A" inboard boots ond their use is subject lo oil applicable slate and local booling iows.AJwoys wew itllSCG approved 

personal flotation d me, eyewear, ond other appropriate solely apparel. Respect the lights of shoreline residents and other moiine reaenticnists. Specifications ond price subject to change without notice. Avmlablity may be limited. 













LORI ADAMSKI-PEEK 



THE LADY IS A COACH 


11 ■ t’s about time. It has been 
■ hard for women to get 
I somewhere in skiing but 
I breakthroughs are starting 
to happen,” says Deb Berg- 
strom, the U.S. Ski Team’s 
new — and female — director of 
alpine development. 



Ski coaching is a male-dom- 
inated sport both here and in 
Europe, but there are a lot of 
good coaches that happen to be 
women, contends Bergstrom. 
She praises USST alpine direc- 
tor John McMurtry who hired 
her and Syd Shainholtz, the 
women’s conditioning coach 
for the World Cup team, as the 
first top administrators to really 
recognize that fact. Although 
Bergstrom and Shainholtz are 
the only two women in major 
U.S. coaching positions, there 
are quite a few on lower levels 


Barrier-breaker Berg- 
strom (right) is a wel- 
come woman to senior 
Team members and a 
role model for devel- 
oping skiers like local 
Park City racer Katy 
Wasilewski. 


of racing, according to Berg- 
strom. Some European teams 
employ women as physical con- 
ditioning coaches or physical 
therapists. 

Today, Bergstrom believes 
she’s usually judged on how well 
she coaches regardless of gen- 
der but that hasn't always been 
the case. "I believe I would’ve 
had more opportunities to coach 
at the upper levels years ago had 
I been a man.” 

In the mid-Seventies, she was 
denied the opportunity to coach 
older children and was forced 
to work with wee ones (“be- 
cause the instruction establish- 
ment considers women to be 
‘gods’ with little kids,” she 
mocks). 

Instead of acquiescing, she 
followed the philosophy which 
propelled her to the top: “I tried 
to prove myself by doing the 
best job I could to remove any 
doubt that I was competent.” 

She got a part-time job coach- 
ing teenagers in the East, then 
in 1979 became a coach in Vail, 
working with top-level high 
school skiers in the Rocky 
Mountain Division and at the 
national level. “I knew there 
were a few other women coach- 
ing, like Debbie Flanders [a for- 
mer member of the U.S. Ski 
Team], so I hung in there.” 

From 1982 to 1984 Bergstrom 
worked as assistant alpine di- 
rector of the U.S. Ski Associa- 
tion's Eastern Regional Divison, 
landing the post as head wom- 
en’s coach at Burke Mountain 
Academy in 1985. She returned 
to USSA Eastern for two years 
to serve as alpine director, also 
coaching at summer national 
development camps in Oregon 
and South America, before 
moving to U.S. Ski Team head- 


quarters at Park City, Utah last 
summer. 

Ironically, after all her years 
of on-snow coaching, today 
Bergstrom is more involved with 
directing the program than day- 
to-day coaching. 

Bergstrom believes opportu- 
nities for female coaches are 
multiplying. More women are 
traveling with regional teams to 
national events and coaching at 
development camps. She has ac- 
tively recruited former women 
members of the U.S. Ski Team, 
including Christin Cooper and 
Cindy Nelson, to work in the 
development program because 
they are terrific role models for 
young female skiers. 

Bergstrom is reluctant to doc- 
ument specific examples of dis- 
crimination, beyond admitting 
there have been some. How- 
ever, she confesses saving a re- 
jection letter she received a few 
years ago from a racing organi- 
zation that admitted she was the 
best person for the job but re- 
fused to hire her because she 
was a woman. 

Bergstrom says most of the 
male athletes don’t have a prob- 
lem once they work with female 
coaches. And the two women 
coaches have been told by fe- 
males on the U.S. Ski Team that 
they are “glad to have women 
on the staff.” 

She’s delighted to break tra- 
dition but admits to some self- 
imposed pressure. “There are 
a lot of women coaches out 
there who can do a good job 
and with Syd and me working 
for the Team it opens up possi- 
bilities for them — if we do a 
good job and don’t blow it. Real 
or not, I feel what I do will 
reflect on other women.” 

—Lois Friedland 


EDITED BY STEVE COHEN 
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Revo is like SPF-100 sun protection for your eyes! 

t , f% 5 * \ 

Your eyes, like your skin, need protection technologies, the sun’s attack on your eyes is 

n the sun. halted. Flat out. 

Both ultraviolet and infrared light are poten- And with Revo sunglasses, even in adverse 

ly harmful to your eyes. Since neither enhances lighting conditions, you see clearer, with truer 
ir vision in any way, it makes obvious sense to colors, better contrast and more useful light. 

Dk them out. f Wear Revo and see no evil. Only good. 

Which is just what Revo® sun- .... ^ __ __ ® For more information, call 

;ses do. With our multilayer optical I \\/ / (800) THE-REVO. In California, 

irference filter and advanced glass I — *7 \j call (800) FOR-REVO. 

The Definitive Seeing Machine 


*Based upon the Revo lens transmitting less than 1 % of selected harmful ultraviolet light wavelengths. 


Ski Life 

WHEEL OF MISFORTUNE 


T he selection of “prizes” 
would make Pat Sajak 
and Vanna White gag, and 
the Wheel of Misfortune 
has Monarch, Colo, ski patrol- 
lers “spinning” with trepidation. 
Rather than rewards, those un- 
lucky enough to have a go at 
the Wheel will almost assuredly 
be hit with a penalty rather than 
rewarded with a prize. 

Under the leadership of di- 
rector Paul Tuttle, the Monarch 
patrol has devised an ingenious 
way of chastising patrollers and 
getting nasty jobs done in one 
fell swoop. 

By their own admissions, 
"Patrol is supposed to be per- 
fect.” That means no little 
glitches in day-to-day opera- 
tions, like, say, dropping gloves 
from a ski lift. Or ramming 
snowmobiles into machine- 
wrecking drifts. Skiing past an 
accident is a no-no, as is — hor- 
rors — taking off one’s ski boots 
before the rest of patrol is in 
from sweep. And then there's 
the blanket condemnation of 
“acting like a ski instructor.” 
Any patroller seen commit- 
ting such venial sins may be re- 
ported to patrol headquarters 
(PHQ) by fellow members. 


Snitching on your buddy does 
two things: adds to the patrol 
hut’s beer and donut supply and 
gets the housekeeping done. 

Once reported, the “contes- 
tant” spins the lavishly dec- 
orated Wheel while facing a 
kangaroo court of hungry and 
thirsty patrollers. Numbered 
from 1 to 16, the Wheel keys 
on a list of distasteful but nec- 
essary chores around the moun- 
tain. When the Wheel stops on 
a number, the criminal pays. No 
Vanna to ease the pain. 

The Wheel’s paybacks in- 
clude: 

1. Sweep “Gunbarrel” (the 
area’s steepest run, not directly 
lift served) twice in one week. 

2. Buy a 12-pack of beer. 

3. Mop and clean the micro- 
wave and bathroom twice a 
week for two weeks. 

4 . Buy a six-pack of beer. 

5. Work the “Breezeway” 
chair two days in a row. (They 
don't call it Breezeway for 
nothing.) 

6. Bring two dozen fresh 
donuts to PHQ the following 
day. 

7. Dispatch after the next 
eight-inch powder dump. 

8. Take out trash from PHQ 



and upper shack for two weeks. 

9. Forfeit next turn to patrol 
out of bounds. 

10 . Sit in dispatch two days 
in a row. 

11 . Buy a 12-pack of beer. 

12 . Free spot. 

13 . Buy a six-pack of beer. 

14 . Wax six accident sleds. 

15 . Clean all the summit pa- 
trol shacks. 

16 . Spin again. 

If it appears that the Wheel 
is loaded with beer buying and 
missed-powder opportunities. 


it’s only because Monarch pa- 
trollers take their skiing and 
apres-skiing seriously. Rumors 
indicate that patrollers have 
been known to turn in buddies 
just because the call of a Co- 
rona came too loud. And since 
no one successfully pleads a case 
to the kangaroo court, patrol- 
lers simply pop open cool ones, 
dig into donuts and celebrate 
the luck of the Wheel. At Mon- 
arch, the audience wins every 
time a contestant spins. 

— Jeannie Patton 


WE'VE HEARD . . . 

Stein Eriksen’s rumored greet- 
ing when introduced to Park 
City tourists: “It’s so very nice 
for you to meet me.” And it 
usually is. 


T he following ad for the 
Woody Creek Tavern, 
Hunter S. Thompson's 
“second home,” appeared 
recently in the Aspen Daily 
News : “VERY IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. The Woody Creek 


A sign of the graying times: Says 
38-year-old Aspenite Stan 
Tener, “The only interesting 
women I meet anymore are 
daughters of my friends." 


Tavern has NO socially Re- 
deeming Qualities. Please 

DO NOT EMBARRASS US BY 
TELLING STRANGERS THAT IT 

does! Thank you. The Man- 
agement.” 

— Martie Sterling 


An Aspen visitor, noting lo- 
cals had deserted the slopes 
during a powder dump: “Why 
do these people spend $4<X) on 
Gore-Tex suits if they’re not 
going to use them?” 

As seen on a currently popu- 
lar ski country T-shirt: “Real 
skiers don’t have real jobs.” 

World Cup founder Serge Lang 
on why Europeans consistent- 
ly beat Americans in alpine 
racing: “They get more mon- 
ey, have tougher coaches and 
they’re not nice guys.” 


New U.S. Ski Team alpine 
coach John Atkins to Team 
members at a summer dryland 
camp: "You guys call yourselves 
a ski team? You were number 
nine in (Nation’s Cup points| 
last season and Spain was 
number eight — with just one 
woman!" 

One teenage girl to another at 
Ski Windham, N.Y. upon see- 
ing a 3-year-old skier dressed 
to the nines: “Can you believe 
her parents spent all that money 
on her ski suit and then bought 
boots that don’t match?” 


FLATTERY WILL GET YOU NOWHERE 
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TOYOTA 4RUNNER 



Lift Ticket. 

Whether it's downhill or cross-country, the 
4Runner SR5 V6 is your ticket to all-weather 
performance. It's got rugged good looks and an 
adventurous four-by-four spirit that longs for the 
deep stuff. With a powerful V6 engine, 4Runner 
challenges whatever terrain it encounters. Yet its 
150 horsepower provides remarkably smooth high- 
way cruising. All with room and comfort to spare. 

Next time you have the urge to hit the slopes, 
do it in a 4Runner. And give your spirits a lift. 

Toyota's 36-mo./36, 000-mi. Limited Warranty 

Youre covered with Toyota's 36-mo./36.000-mile basic new 
vehicle limited warranty* No deductible, no transfer fee, and 
a S-yr./unlimited-mileage warranty on corrosion perforation. 
See your Toyota dealer for details. 



Ski Life 


LET DISNEY WORLD 
BUY THE LIFT 
TICKETS 


T he going rate for MVP 
sports stars to proclaim 
their next stop is Disney 
World is $50,000. But 
where do they really head after 
the press conference lights dim 


and the endorsement checks are 
cashed? 

In a recent interview in Cali- 
fornia Magazine, double Olym- 
pic gold medalist Greg Louganis 
said, “I’d like to go to Big Bear 


[Lake] or Mammoth [Moun- 
tain], I've never been skiing 
and it’s something I’ve always 
wanted to do.” 

Tough turns, Mickey. 

— Luanne Pfeifer 


FRIENDLY, BUT FIRM, SKIES 


ROYAL READING? 

W ill SKI Magazine soon 
become required read- 
ing at Buckingham 
Palace? 

That’s what ski columnist 
Charlie Krupanszky of Colo- 
rado’s Summit Sentinel pre- 
dicted earlier this season. 

“What if Queen Elizabeth 
were to spend a season skiing 
the peaks of our fair land?” he 
asked in an article on the open- 
ing of the ski season. “Her 


choices of apparel and equip- 
ment would seem overwhelm- 
ing ...[and] she might benefit 
by reading SKI Magazine’s I9H9 
Buyer's Guide.” 

Thanks for the plug, Char- 
lie, but Di and Fergie already 
scoffed up Her Majesty’s issue 
and, we understand, have used 
it to outfit themselves royally 
with new ski duds and gear this 
ski season. 

— Dick Needham 


U pon landing in Denver’s 
Stapleton Airport last win- 
ter, our Continental Air- 
lines stewardess began de- 
livering the routine arrival 
speech — “Ladies and gentle- 
men, please remain seated until 
the aircraft is at the gate and 
has come to a full stop." — but 
finished with a twist. “Those of 
you who choose to stand before 
the ‘fasten seat belt’ light goes 
out will be severely beaten.” 


“What the heck," she said 
later, “nothing else ever works.” 
And neither did this. — S.C. 


CORRECTION 

In January’s fashion story, 
“Wearable Art,” the prices 
quoted for SKEA’s Firedance 
and Zig Zag parkas were in- 
correct. The Firedance sells 
for $328, the Zig Zag retails 
for $278. 


dye-filled fire extinguisher, 
Hackbarth periodically sprayed 
his pet green. The frog, need- 
less to say, became the center- 
piece of many a family photo 
and a Snowmass institution. 

Today, as lift supervisor, 
Hackbarth no longer has the 
time or permanent location to 
carve his art. He has, however, 
proved to be a seminal figure 
in a renaissance snow sculpture 
movement at Snowmass. 

Last season there were igloos 
at the Assay Hill, Fanny Hill 
and High Alpine lifts, the lat- 
ter complete with an outdoor 
“living room” of couch, lounge 
chair and television. At the Big 
Burn lift a walrus lounged, 
a crocodile lurked under the 
Coney Glade quad and a mer- 
maid splashed beneath the Fun- 
nel lift. 

When you browse the art gal- 
leries of Aspen this winter, don’t 
forget to see the cold works 
down the road in Snowmass. 

— Robin B. Smith 


L ift operations supervisor 
Kurt Hackbarth is puff- 
chest proud when skiers tell 
him Snowmass, Colo. kx)ks 
like a zoo, for it was his “pet” 
frog that spawned an ongoing 
tradition of meltable art at the 
resort. 

Hackbarth. formerly a lift op- 
erator at Snowmass’ seldom- 
crowded Lift 7, began snow 
sculpting between aiding spo- 
radic rushes of skiers onto his 
lift. A snake of many S-turns 
was the first to coil up under 
his loading ramp; later a head- 
high whale surfaced. A season 
later, Hackbarth moved to the 
more popular Lift 10 serving the 
Elk Camp slopes, where he 
began construction on a 30- 
foot-wide frog. A cavity was 
carved from the center and a 
card table and chairs inserted 
so attendants could eat lunch 
in the belly of the beast. Snap- 
ping from the mouth was a 
40-foot tongue with a large plas- 
tic spider on the tip. Using a 


SNOWMASS TURNING INTO A ZOO 


Stardom runs in the family. His cousin 
Kermit has a regular gig on TV. 
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HUZZAHS FOR 
HODLER 

M arc Hodler. president of 
the International Ski 
Federation since 1951 
and, in the words of 
FIS insiders, a “consummate 
negotiator and diplomat," has 
been named winner of the 1989 
AT&T Skiing Award. 

Hodler. a former head coach 
of the Swiss ski team, a Swiss 
national champion bridge 
player and today a lawyer based 
in Bern, began skiing at age 6. 
Now 70, he refers to himself 
today as "the kind of skier who 
skis so I can get to the office 
on Monday.” 

Hodler claims the most im- 
portant thing he's done is "fight 
for honesty in all areas of the 
sport." He sees his role, and 
that of the FIS, as "keeping up 


Longtime FIS president 
Marc Hodler has been 
bestowed the AT&T 
award for his service 
to the sport. 

"an individual whose commit- 
ment to skiing has enriched the 
sport for us all." 

Says Stark. "We wanted to 
recognize high personal stan- 
dards of achievement and ex- 
cellence — and to our mind, 
skiing is the kind of sport that 
nourishes high personal stan- 
dards of achievement and ex- 
cellence .... And you don't 
have to be an Olympic gold 
medal winner to win it." 

Marc Hodler never won an 
Olympic medal. But he has 
won the hearts of a few moth- 
ers along the way. Says Hod- 
ier, "It's my intent that every 
mother should be happy that 
her child is a skier and not be 
afraid of the risk." 

— Dick Needham 


could attract more spectators. 
"Skiing is not a spectator 
sport." he said. "It's meant to 
be practiced ■" 

The seventh recipient of the 
prestigious AT&T award, Hod- 
ler joins such illustrious com- 
pany as Jimmie Heuga. Bob 
Beattie, Billy Kidd. Willy 
Schaeffler. Serge Lang and 
Warren Miller, all previous re- 
cipients and each, in the words 
of AT&T senior VP A1 Stark. 


Ringnes Export is brewed for three 
long months, not a mere three weeks, 
using the purest ingredients and cool, 
clear mountain water. This gives 
Ringnes Export a unique, sparkling taste 
you will enjoy again and again! 

We never act against nature 


with changes in the sport — and 
keeping it safe. I’m basically a 
legislator — my duty is to make 
rules to complement the evo- 
lution of the ski sport, to look 
ahead to see where the sport's 
development will go and to cre- 
ate policies that are responsive 
to those changes." 

Hodler, credited with estab- 
lishing long-needed safety mea- 
sures in downhill competition, 
was once asked how skiing 


Net contemn 12 ft 07 


THE PURE NORWEGIAN 

RINGNES EXPORT BEER 
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VAIL FOR THE ALEING 


Ski Lite 


H oly hops! Just when you 
thought Vail, Colo, had it 
all — terrain of champions, 
detachable quads by the 
hillful, bowl skiing to die for — 
along comes word on a new 
homegrown brew. 

It’s called — guess what? — 
Vail Ale. Designed by the same 
brewmaster who gave U.S. ale- 
lovers Samuel Adams, Vail Ale 
is brewed British-style, with a 
pinch of European cane sugar 
to give it a “lighter, softer taste.” 
Visitors to Vail next season 
will even be able to eat, imbibe 
and be entertained at the place 
where Vail Ale is made. The 
Vail Brewing Co., a $5 million 
facility 200 yards from the 
Westin Hotel, will house a 
brewery (tours available daily). 


beer hall (a miniature opera 
house seating 200 for dinner 
and Bavarian entertainment), 
brewery pub (for eats and sam- 
pling of Vail's valley-famous 
suds) and museum (with arti- 
facts and memorabilia of the 
brewing art). 

There's a catch. To enjoy a 
sip of Vail Ale, you’ll have to 
come to Colorado, where it is 
sold exclusively. And at $3 a 
glass, it doesn't come cheap. 

But then, it may soon have 
to compete with other local 
products currently on the Vail 
Brewing Co. drawing (brew- 
ing?) board — Beaver Bitter, 
Tenth Mt. Lager, Minturn 
Stout. For now at least, local 
connoisseurs assure us the price 


is right. 


-Dick Needham 


Hail, hail, the 
ale's now here. 





HE TRIED TO TEACH HIS 
WIFE HOW TO SKI / 



sreMBo&e^ 6ers tue 
'ONCo 4a ID MR. (S£TS WE 
JHR$ OF foSSJOHOL 
■MoS. .. ILL PROPF 
WE Co hi DO VZF&N 
£T BACK FROM ASPEti 
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WHAT DO THE 
AUSTRIAN, 

FRENCH AND 
U.S. SKI TEAMS 
HAVE IN COMMON? 

THEY KNOW A UGEND WHEN THEY SKI ONE! 

SCOTT 



Sun Valley, Idaho 
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THE KITZ’ MEOW 

It doesn't take a satchel off schillings to make 
the most of this magical alpine town. 


T 


4 4 p'gpg here's no snow in Eu- 
~ rope." I’d been warned 
before I left for Kitz 
biihel, but I flew to Mu- 
nich anyway and landed 
in a snowstorm which continued all 
week. I bummed a ride to Kitzbiihel 
with Peter Pongratz, marketing wiz- 
ard of Sportalm. one of several big 
skiwear makers based in the Austrian 
resort. 

As his left hand steered his Mitsu- 
bishi van down the slick autobahn, 
his right hand pecked out numbers 
on the car phone. In between chat- 
ting with half the Austrian ski indus- 
try. he told me what was great about 
Kitzbiihel — the immense variety of 
off-piste powder runs, the whole pack- 
age of pleasure in a real-life 7(X)-year- 
old town. 

Then he told me what wasn't so 
great. What bothered him was the local es- 
tablishment’s willingness to welcome the 
Cheap People. 

“All these people who just find a cheap 
room and buy all their food at the grocery 
and eat in their rooms. They ski these mag- 
nificent slopes and buy nothing, nothing, noth- 
ing .. . ” 

My ears pricked up. I wanted the ad- 
dresses of those rooms and groceries. But how 
could I break it to Peter that with the decline 
of the dollar and the stock market I was ready 
to be one of the cheapest people in the Alps? 

In Kitzbiihel, a.k.a Gtozbuhel, playground 
of the rich and titled, you can find anything, 
even people to teach you Cheapology. For 
achieving full value from skiing, my professor 
was Hansi Haas, who every morning tends to 
his 10 cows, 12 pigs and three daughters before 



(Above) Birthplace of the 
European "ski circus/' 
Kitz skiing is as much 
about off -piste odysseys 
and bump bashing as 
tangling with the 
signature Hahnenkamm 
steeps. (Right) No, these 
aren't all the victims of 
the Hahnenkamm's 
treacherous Mousefalle 
turn, a World Cup down- 
biller's rite of passage. 


leaving his 255-year-old farmhouse to 
serve as one of the most requested of 
Kitzbuhel’s 200 ski instructors. 

Hansi taught me the importance of 
getting an early start and avoiding the 
crowds by heading for the terrain 
farthest from town. After I had had 
one ceremonial ride up the Hahnen- 
kamm cable car, he showed me how 
to reach the same point in half the 
time by taking the Streifalm chairlifts. 

My apres-ski professor was Thom 
Forster of Virginia Beach, Va.. who 
last year lucked into the job of man- 
aging the Snowboardium, a shop de- 
voted to selling Crazy Banana's hot, 
wildly painted skiwear and matching 
snowboards, a fad that Crazy Ba- 
nana's Swiss backers hope to fan into 
a mania. (Europe thinks Kitzbiihel is 
a great place to hatch a fashion, which 
is one reason designers like Sportalm 
and Kitex maintain not one, but several, bou- 
tiques here.) 

Thom advised me to eat at the Huberbrau 
where $5.50 covers soup, pasta, fruit, tip and 
taxes: to cash traveler’s checks at the post office 
for half what the money exchange charges; 
and never to economize by having “just" a 
cup of coffee, not when coffee costs more than 
a whole pint of beer. And why blow $2 for an 
International Herald Tribune when my lift pass 
grants complimentary admission to the Aqua- 
rena, the town swimming pool and sports cen- 
ter, where I can read it for free? 

So why go all the way to Kitzbiihel if you 
have to skulk around pinching schillings? 

Because Kitzbiihel is one of America’s best- 
loved Alps. Didn't Robert Redford himself 
choose Kitzbiihel as the major location for 
Downhill Racer ? 


BY ABBY RAND 
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KITZ’ MEOW continued 


Because Kitzbiihel is not only a place 
to ski but the place to go on ski safari — a 
self-guided village-to-village. snowfield- 
to-snowfield tour marked by elephant- 
emblazoned placards spanning 30 miles, 
eight of them posted on speedy chairs and 
T-bars, the balance on rambling, open runs, 
groomed to baby-bottom smoothness. 

Because Kitzbiihel is where you can nab 
backcountry powder without forsaking the 
lifts or hiring a guide, just by ducking off 
the manicured piste whenever a spillway 
tempts you, and then rejoining the trail. 

Because Kitzbiihel is where you lunch 
on freshly made apple pancakes in a moun- 
taintop farmhouse called the Siedlalm and 
end the day in the chummy Landhausl 
where every chair and table is hand-carved. 

W hether you stay in one of the Bartl 
family’s spare rooms or in the plush 
Hotel Tenne, which was an inn for 
five centuries before installing a Trader 
Vic’s in the cellar, you start the day as part 
of the morning parade through the gate in 
the medieval city walls, skis on shoulder, 
clad in colors as brilliant as 
those of the Gothic buildings 
lining the street. You head up 
the Hahnenkamm street to 
the cable car, past shops that 
could hold their own on 
Rodeo Drive. Dead ahead is 
the town’s major showpiece, 
the Streif, the swerving ele- 
vator shaft of a trail where ski 
racing’s classic downhill, the 
Hahnenkamm, is run every 
January. 

Except in 19X8. Kitzbiihel 
was so short of snow, the ski 
school and the Tenne’s night- 
club closed down and Kitz- 
biihel’s trademark race was 
transferred to tiny Bad Klein- 
kirchheim. And bad it was. 

After news of this ignominy 
spread through Europe, town 
officials figured they lost $10 
million of business in TV 
payments and room cancel- 
lations. That $10 million, 
townspeople were quick to 
point out, could have installed 
one helluva snowmaking set- 
up. Well, the resort is cur- 
rently trying to get a snow- 
making system in place by next 
season — not on the lower 
slopes which an American 
entrepreneur might protect 
first, but on the Streif rac- 
ing run. Kitzbiihel doesn't in- 
tend to lose its Hahnenkamm 
again! Besides, it’s crucial not 
just on the day of the race, 
but every day of the season. 


Anyone vacationing in Kitzbiihel who can 
link three wedge turns is drawn to the top 
of the Streif. There are escape loops gar- 
landed around it, and the bottom is flat 
enough to allow even tyros an imaginary 
victory schuss across the finish line. 

By the time 1 got to Kitzbiihel at the 
end of February, snow was abundant. In 
fact, some of the long powder runs Peter 
and Hansi had told me about were closed 
due to avalanche danger. And some days 
it snowed so hard I willingly lingered at 
my favorite table by the ceramic stove in 
the Siedlam, marveling at the menu’s 20 
hot dishes, cooked to order at 5,000 feet 
and graciously served on a four-foot square 
table groaning under 10 waterlogged hats, 
10 pairs of soggy goggles, 10 glasses brim- 
ming with gluhwein and seven burning cig- 
arettes. There would always be time for 
me to don my wet hat and misty goggles 
and go for the gold on the Hahnenkamm. 

After four days, the sun came out and 1 
ran into Hansi, headed to the top of the 
Hahnenkamm side. 

“Would you like to make the Giggling?” 


he asked. 

When an attractive Austrian of the op- 
posite sex asks you to make the Giggling, 
regardless of your romantic or marital sta- 
tus, it isn’t what it sounds like — it’s better. 

The Giggling, named after a delectable 
local mushroom, is a wide, white water- 
fall of a run, the first real good-bye- 
Kitzbuhel-hello-Pass-Thurn leg of the ski 
safari circuit. It swings around through 
thick forests and ends at a little river. The 
safari officially begins as soon as you reach 
the summit of the Hahnenkamm. That’s 
when you start seriously hunting for pranc- 
ing gray elephants wearing white ski hats 
on red markers hidden among signs ad- 
vertising lunch spots and avalanche dan- 
ger. It’s easier than memorizing a long list 
of trail numbers, and it adds a certain 
treasure-hunt fever while providing a won- 
derful excuse to strike up conversations 
with appealing strangers. 

The safari route takes you due south, 
zigging and zagging you up and down 
ridges, cruising you through snowfields to 
valley villages and up lifts, but there’s one 
small section that still requires 
use of a bus or a taxi. Inter- 
mediates can handle this ski 
safari with ease. A really 
strong skier will find enter- 
taining variations on the basic 
itinerary. But no matter which 
variation you settle on, the 
snowfields keep getting high- 
er, wider and steeper. The 
snow gets deeper and the sun 
grows stronger. The horizon 
expands and explodes until 
you seem to be seeing the 
whole of the Alps. 

Being a Novice Cheap Per- 
son, I paused for a $2 wurst 
at a metal shack called the 
Schnee Mogul. Intermediate 
Cheap People bring their 
wurst with them from the 
truck parked by the Kitzbiihel 
city wall. Double Diamond 
Cheap People bring a bag of 
sauerkraut from the Billa gro- 
cery store. 

I thought the snow, scenery 
and terrain were best at the 
Pass Thum (southerly) end of 
the route. Hansi explained 
that instead of going through 
the whole zig-zag routine to 
get there, I could simply flash 
my lift ticket and hop on the 
free Skibus that leaves the 
Hahnenkamm cable car sta- 
tion several times each hour. 
The Kitzbiihel terrain is too 
vast to comprehend, let alone 
devour, in one week, so I 
ended up using the buses to 
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It's standing room only in the Hahnenkammbahn— but, oh, what a view. 


reach distant points and avoid liftlines. 

I ’d last been in Kitzbuhel eight Hahn- 
enkamms ago, and I was happy to see 
that the town had lost none of its old 
romance but that the skiing had been im- 
proved enormously by better grooming, 
more and faster lifts, new runs and new 
ski-born links to neighboring villages. 
Kitzbiihel’s low altitude had always made 
snow cover a real gamble. Now, even when 
disaster strikes, you can taxi-pool or bus- 
ride your way to snow-sure glaciers at 


Kaprun or the Stubai, about an hour away. 

Once Kitzbuhel had been famous as the 
cradle of the “ski circus,” a network of 
lifts and runs integrated so that a ski day 
could be spent making a circuit instead of 
yo-yoing on one lift. Now there’s a ski cir- 
cus on every Alp. 

The resort was also famous for its night- 
life, which started in the afternoon with 
tea dancing. The Hotel Guido Reisch was 
so famous for its tea dances at the Tenne 
that it changed its name to the Hotel 
Tenne, but its last tea dance was held in 


1978. You can’t do much dancing in knee- 
high plastic ski boots and, besides, skiers 
would now rather go swimming at the 
Aquarena or play indoor tennis. 

However, traditional apres-ski life isn’t 
dead. Young English-speakers cram into 
the Londoner Pub, but Thom insists the 
beer is cheaper and the reggae music bet- 
ter at the Glockenspiel. For a while the 
disco craze kept the casino as quiet as a 
library. Now it’s popular again, among peo- 
ple who like to dress up (I’m talking blue 
suits and cocktail dresses), shell out $20 
admission, sip Austrian champagne and 
watch a few lonely players of low-stakes 
roulette. 

At one time there were so many Ameri- 
cans there that Kitzbiihelers referred to 
their hometown as the 51st state. You still 
hear American and English voices every- 
where you turn, even with the weekend 
onslaught of Munich day skiers. (Local 
shopkeepers and instructors tend to speak 
English but crucial signs are usually in 
German only.) 

Locals might grumble about losing The 
Good People to the higher altitude and 
denser posh of the Ziirs-Lech-St. Anton 
region, but I saw ample evidence that the 
rich are always with us, feasting at the cozy 
(but costly) Wirthaus Unterbeger, staying 
in updated castles like Schloss Lebenberg, 
having yet another powdersuit run up to 
order at Prader, superstar tailor of the Alps. 

The last time I’d visited Kitzbuhel, I was 
continued on page 30 


KITZ BITS 

Colorful hotels and boarding houses fan 
out from a pedestrian street that’s pure 
operetta — countesses in sables, indus- 
trial barons in fluorescent powdersuits, 
musician-beggars in flowing cloaks and 
everyone from everywhere in blue 
jeans. 

The skiing consists of some 57 
marked pistes, totalling 87 miles, plus 
countless miles of off -piste skiing in all 
directions. Kitz links up with lift net- 
works in neighboring towns. Lift tick- 
ets are a great buy. A six-day pass costs 
$90 low season (before Christmas, late 
March, part of January), about $110 
high season. 

Nonski Activities: The broad valley is 
ideal for cross-country, with 18 miles 
of marked runs. Ice skating, indoor ten- 
nis, swimming, an indoor riding ring, 
squash courts and gyms are all avail- 
able in town. — A.R. 
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THE NEWLY DESIGNED 
1989 FORD BRONCO II. 

It’ll take you through some 
heavy rush hour traffic or across 
some shallow rapids. And with its 

new aerodynamic design you’ll 


want it to take you everywhere. It’s 
the rugged, stylish Ford Bronco n. 

NO NEED TO BEAT 
AROUND THE BUSH. 

Bronco II has standard V-6 fuel- 
injected power for the open road 
and standard anti-lock rear brakes 


to help you when the open road 
gets crowded. Even when the road 
ends, Bronco H’s optional “Touch 
Drive” lets you shift into 4-wheel 
drive and move ahead with the 
press of a button. There’s available 
2-wheel drive, also. 


MODELS 

Eddie Bauer. . . design edition. 

XL Sport... sporty performance look. 

XLT. . . popular value package. 

XL. . . fun-to-drive action. 

MA JOR standard E Q UIPME N T - 
Power Steering; Power Brakes (rear anti-lock); 
Gauge Package (fuel, temp., oil); AM/FM 
Stereo w/Clock; P205 15" All-Season Radials; 
Gas-Pressurized Shocks. 

DRIVETRAINS 

2.9L EFI V-6; 5-Speed Manual O.D.; 

4-Speed Column-Mounted Auto O.D. Opt. 

MAXIMUM TRAILER WEIGHT RATING 
2WD Model-5000 lbs.; 4WD Model-4900 lbs. 
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NO NEED TO 
SACRIFICE COMFORT. 
Bronco D’s available Eddie Bauer 
Package includes specially design- 
ed upholstery and paint and the 
added comfort of Captain’s Chairs. 
Bronco H’s redesigned instrument 



panel and available column shift 
automatic transmission are only two 
of the features that make for a com- 
fortable new interior environment. 
Any way you look at it, the newly 
designed Bronco II has style and 
comfort to spare. 

6/60 WARRANTY 
Covers you and future owners, 
with no transfer cost, on major 
powertrain components for 6 years/ 
60,000 miles. Restrictions and deduct- 
ible apply. Also, participating dealers 
back their customer-paid work with 
the Lifetime Service Guarantee. If a 
covered repair must be fixed again, 
the repairing dealer will fix it free 
for as long as you own your vehicle? 


FORD. BEST-BUILT AMERICAN 
TRUCKS 8 YEARS RUNNING. 
Based on an average of owner- 
reported problems in a series of sur- 
veys of ’81-’88 models designed and 
built in North America. At Ford, 
“Quality is Job 1.” 

*Ask to see these limited warranties at your Ford 
Dealer. 

Buckle up— together we can save lives. 



BRONCO n 

BUILT FUN TOUGH 
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KITZ’ MEOW continued 
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(Above) Hansi Haas is the Kitz' meow of ski instructors in the fabled ski town. Before tending to his ski flock, each morning he manages a herd of 10 
cows and a sty filled with 1 2 pigs — and still finds cuddle time for his three daughters. (Below) Ski right to the world's most feared downhill run. 



Hahnenkamm 

<4 



one of The Good People, another dollar- 
wielding American who dined at the Grief 
and had clothes made by Prader. Now one 
of the Neo-Cheap People, I strolled wist- 
fully among the shops on the Hahnen- 
kammstrasse. Franz Prader spied me with 
my nose pressed against his shop window, 
and beckoned me in. 

“You are the black crinkle nylon with 
the pockets. You enjoyed it?” 

I sure had, for ten seasons. 

A decade ago, Franz Prader used to stay 
up all night to finish his orders for the likes 
of Robert Redford and Rock Hudson. 
Now he has 12 assistants and spends his 
evenings entertaining his clients but still 
can deliver a powdersuit overnight, for 
about $700. 1 was surprised to see that, 
like most of the town’s lesser merchants, 
he already had his readymades marked 
down. The Hahnenkamm debacle had not 
been good for business. 

“Kitzbuhel is like skiing. Up and down. 
But we have the best clients in the world. 


Snooze end Chows 

Kitzbuhel 


Listed are Kitzbuhel local phone num- 
bers. If calling from the U.S., first dial 
Oil 43 5356. 


LODGING 

(Rates are per person, per night, high 
season, with meals included. All are 
slopeside or a short walk from the 
slopes.) 

Budget ($25-$45, bed and breakfast) 
— Pension Rainhof, 2312; Pension 
Hinterseer, 2920. 

Moderate ($60-$90 MAP) — Schwei- 
zerhof, 2735; Weisses Rossi, 2541; 
Hinterbrau, 2166. 

Luxury ($100-$150 MAP)— The Gold- 


ener Grief, 4311; Hotel Tenne, 4444; 
Schloss Lebenberg, 4301. 

RESTAURANTS 

(All prices per person, including basic 
tips and taxes and excluding drinks. All 
are slopeside or a short walk from the 
slopes.) 

Budget (under $10) — Glockenspiel, 
4300; Huberbrau, 5677; the hot dog 
truck by the city wall; Wienerwald, 
2475; McDonald’s for exotic charm. 
Moderate ($18-$30) — Tenne, 4444; 
Landhausl, 4007; the Pizzeria in the 
Hinterbrau Hotel, 2166. 

Luxury ($30-$50) — Unterbergerstu- 
ben, 2101; Goldener Greif, 4311. 
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KITZ MEOW continued 



Franz Prader, super-ski tailor to the rich and famous. Gotta-have-it-tomorrow service on custom 
powdersuits will set you back $700. 


It’s all right that we have the others, too. 
We can have everyone,” said Franz. 

Now I agree. 

Kitzbiihel's l(),(XX)-bed lodging list might 
start with glorious castle hotels, but it soon 
dives into a large selection of moderate- 
price pensions and a noble roster of zim- 
merfrei — family homes that have rooms. 


possibly even with private showers or min- 
imal kitchens — to rent to schilling-shy va- 
cationers. And properties in lift-linked 
suburb resorts like Jochberg, Kirchberg and 
Aurach charge even less. 

Once I got used to the idea that Austria 
was no longer a bargain basement yearn- 
ing to be looted, I stopped feeling sorry 


GETTING 

THERE 

TWA and Pan Am fly to the Munich 
gateway, but Lufthansa runs the most 
flights from the U.S. Kitzbiihel is a 
90-minute, 80-mile drive from Munich. 
The express bus runs on Saturdays and 
Sundays only, departing Munich airport 
at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. Trains run daily 
to Kitzbiihel, requiring a change at 
Worgl. 

Information: Austrian National Tour- 
ist Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10110; (212) 944-6880. —A.R. 


for my poor 10-schilling dollar (at presstime 
the rate was going back up). I even splurged 
$1 .50 on coffee at Kortschak. a pastry shop 
so un-Austrian that it runs out of strudel, 
stays open until midnight and employs 
waitresses who say, “Have a nice day.” 

This trip taught me two lessons: 

• Last week's snow dearth doesn’t nec- 
essarily ruin this week’s pleasures, partic- 
ularly if you already own a nonrefundable 
plane ticket. 

• There’s wisdom in the saying, ‘Tve 

been rich and I’ve been poor and, believe 
me, rich is better.” But poor ain’t bad. Not 
in Kitzbiihel. tsKV 


How NOT To Put on 
the Ritz in Kitz 



1. Comparison shop the package deals 
offered in the U.S. (almost every tour 
operator offers Kitzbiihel). Protect your- 
self against currency fluctuations by pre- 
paying as much as you can from home. 

2 . Most tour operators now list modest 
pensions, but for bottom-schilling deals, 
get a lodging list from the Austrian Na- 
tional Tourist Office, and write or, bet- 
ter yet, phone the zimmerfrei or small 
guest houses listed. 

3 . If you arrive in Kitzbiihel without a 
reservation, go right to the Tourist 
Office. Even if it’s closed, the entrance- 
way shelters an electronic board show- 
ing lodge prices and vacancies, right 
next to a public telephone. 

4 . Resist the urge to rent a car. An ex- 


press bus goes from Munich airport to 
Kitzbiihel hotels (approximately $30 
one way), and the resort bus system 
can get you to the lifts efficiently. If you 
must have wheels, rent in Kitzbiihel. 

5. Discos and nightclubs charge en- 
trance fees. Your best bets are pubs, 
and your most affordable drink is beer. 

6. Stick to off-peak seasons. Here, mid- 
January — Hahnenkamm time — is not 
a bargain. Because its modest altitude 
makes snow conditions unpredictable 
for late March and April (in 1988, the 
snow was sensational), Kitzbiihel starts 
trimming prices early. 

7. If MAP is included in the price of 

your room, accept it. You’ll pay more 
if you eat out. —A.R. 
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Ski In. Irk Out 


A CLASSIC MARCH STORM 
sat over the Sierra. The upper 
lifts at both Squaw Valley and 
Alpine Meadows were shut down 
for the day, victims of wind and 
blowing snow. The only thing more vacant 
than the parking lots were the stares of mourn- 
ful skiers, debating whether to brave the ele- 
ments on the lower lifts. 

Meanwhile, over in Truckee, High Sierra 
Fitness Center was packed. Locals and week- 
enders sweated away, pumping iron, pedal- 
ing stationary bikes and circle-dancing around 
the Nautilus and Polaris machines. 

Louella Gesner, a fit woman in her 50’s, 
knew why she was there: “When I’ve planned 
to ski and the weather is bad, I have to do 
something with that energy.” Gesner works 
out daily in her hometown of El Sobrante, 
Calif., and found- High Sierra Fitness Center 
“just by driving by.” 

High Sierra is one of several newly estab- 
lished facilities that cater to destination skiers 
with weight-training programs and other 
regular exercise regimes. The Center (916- 
587-0184) opened in November 1985, and lias 
done well ever since. Last summer, it moved 
into larger quarters at the Truckee airport. In 
addition to Nautilus, Polaris, free weights and 
stationary bikes, the center offers twice-daily 
aerobic classes, a coed dry sauna and a tan- 
ning salon. 

Says Eron Forseth, a Center employee, 
“People who work out with machines or free 
weights don’t like to miss even a few days, 
let alone a week. If they’re up here on a ski 
week, we’ll see them at least three or four 
times.” The fee for a drop-in visitor is S5, 
and aerobics classes cost $4. 

Thus far, the High Sierra Fitness Center 
has had little competition on Tahoe’s North 
Shore. Locals have theoretically gotten all the 
exercise they need from the area’s natural re- 
sources, and visiting skiers supposedly do the 
same. Not everyone, however, has snow- 
studded running shoes, and not everyone will 
ski in a blizzard. In fact, not everyone who 
goes to a ski resort actually skis. 

“In many families, one or more members 
is a nonskier,” says Ann Carey, manager of 


the weight room at Squaw Valley Lodge 
(916-583-5500). According to Carey, more 
than half the lodge’s winter guests use the 
weight room facilities, which include a 12- 
station Nautilus, rowing machine, stationary 
bikes and free weights. 

About the same percentage hop to the beat 
of the Lodge’s aerobic classes, offered three 
times daily. And almost all the guests — about 
90 percent — take advantage of the Lodge’s 
pool, Jacuzzis, sauna, steam room and mas- 
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sage service. Drop-in fee for classes and all 
services except massage is $8 per day. 

Although massage, at S30 to S40 an hour, 
is pricey, many skiers arc more than willing 
to add the fee to the cost of a day’s skiing. 
Chalmer Dillard, spa manager at the Hyatt 
Lake Tahoe in Incline Village, Ncv. (702-831- 
1111, ext. 5261), says that from December to 
March he schedules two masseuses during 
apres-ski hours instead of the usual one. Sandy 
Mecca, manager of the full-service spa at Cae- 


BY MARJORIE McCLOY 


SLOPESIDE 
HEALTH 
CLUBS ARE 
THE NEXT 
BEST THING 
TO SKIING. 
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sar’s Tahoe (702-588-3515, ext. 3450), 
employs six massage specialists, and 
during the ski season they work 
10-hour days. “Our most-requested 
service is massage,” Mecca says. 

Even higher on the pleasure ba- 
rometer is the flotation tank experi- 
ence: Lakeside Nautilus in South Lake 
Tahoe (916-542-1964) offers this di- 
version. If you’ve never seen a flota- 
tion tank, picture a tube-shaped ves- 
sel slightly longer and wider than a 
large human. Salinated water fills the 
tank to a depth of about one foot, 
and you slip in through a trap door. 

“Floats” are booked for one-hour 
periods. Not everyone lingers that 
long in the tank, however, because 
some folks get claustrophobic. But 
the user controls the hatch door, and 
if you don’t want to close it com- 
pletely only your pulse rate will 
know. The idea, however, is to 
achieve total sensory deprivation, and 
that includes sight. 

Water and air in the tank are kept 
at body temperature, so you lose all 
sense of space. There’s no distraction, 
no choice but peace. You’ll hear the 
flotation experience compared to a re- 
turn to the womb, but without the 
reentry problems. 

New this season are ski condition- 
ing classes, offered twice weekly 
at both Lakeside Nautilus and the 
Squaw Valley Lodge. Both feature 
ski-specific exercises designed to hone 
your strength, flexibility and balance. 

Peering into the fitness future is 
Kirkwood’s John Wagnon, who has 
plans for an on-site spa with Jacuzzi, 
dry and steam saunas, a weight room 
and an aerobics floor. Wagnon hopes 
the facility will be ready for the next 
season. “It’s more than just fitness,” 
says Wagnon, “it’s social life. Fitness 
centers are places to meet other 


Y 

■ oil'll hear the 
flotation experience 
compared to a return to 
the womb, but without the 
reentry problems. 

health-conscious, active adults. If you 
haven’t connected with someone on 
the slopes, you have another chance 
in the weight room.” 

Here’s a list of additional spas to fill 
your nonskiing hours. 

TAHOE NORTH SHORE 
The Court House, Incline Village, 
Nev. — The Court House wins the 
vote for the North Shore because of 
its long hours (6:30 a.m. to 10:30 
p.m. weekdays, 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
weekends) and variety of facilities. 
The place offers every game you’ve 
ever wanted to play, and some things 
you may not have thought of. In fact, 
most activities in the Court House 
take place on racquetball courts, in- 
cluding wallyball, children’s gymnas- 
tics, karate and aerobics classes. The 
atmosphere is no-nonsense, so save 
your spangle Lycra for the disco. The 
Nautilus and free weight room is 
unsupervised — know what you’re 
doing before you go. Contact: (702) 
831-4212. 

TAHOE SOUTH SHORE 
Lakeside Nautilus, South Lake 
Tahoe — Besides having the Lake’s 
only flotation tank. Lakeside has Pat 
Fagen, an incredibly knowledgeable 
lady who believes no one should at- 


tempt Nautilus for the first time 
without supervision. Serious athletes 
like Clair McCarty, an ironwoman 
triathlete, work out there, and the 
place comes highly recommended by 
locals. If it doesn’t have every Nau- 
tilus station ever made, it comes 
close. 

Lakeside Nautilus also offers daily 
aerobics on a special closed-cell foam 
floor, and twice-weekly ski condition- 
ing classes taught by Ria Atkins, 
taken from husband John’s condition- 
ing program for the U.S. Ski Team 
(John is director of conditioning for 
the team). Massage and a tanning 
booth round out the facility’s serv- 
ices. Contact: (916) 542-1964. 
Caesar's Tahoe, Staleline, Nev. 
— The S15-a-day drop-in rate is a bit 
steep, but if you’d like an elegant 
workout this is the place. Caesar’s is 
heavy on the luxury items: massage, 
indoor pool, steam and dry saunas, 
and both coed and private Jacuzzis. 
But it also has state-of-the-art Uni- 
versal machines, aerocycles, tread- 
mills, a rowing machine and racquet- 
ball courts. Aerobics and stretching 
classes are taught twice daily, seven 
days a week. You can drop into a class 
for S5 and skip the S 1 5 fee if you don’t 
want to use the rest of the facilities. 
Contact: (702) 588-3515. 

MAMMOTH LAKES 

The Body Shop, Mammoth Lakes 

— Dale Mollenhauer, the affable man- 
ager of The Body Shop, is so good 
at extracting just a few more repeti- 
tions from his weight room clients 
that he is affectionately known as 
Dr. Pain. “Even professional skiers 
are sub-par in the leg press,” says 
Mollenhauer, who developed a leg 
strengthening routine that was incor- 
porated into the training of the U.S. 
Ski Team. 

The Body Shop has the usual 
weight room goodies plus a few extra 
accoutrements: a heavy punching 
bag, a cable to walk for balance, a 
rock-climbing peg board for strength 
in hands and fingers, and a juice bar 
with smoothies and protein shakes 
— all for a $6 drop-in fee. Contact: 
(619) 934-3700. 

Arnold Schwarzenegger works out 
here when he’s in town. "Now that 
guy’s in good shape,” concedes Dr. 
Pain. S3 
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COOL E AT X- 


The importance of a good meal rates sec- 
ond only to snow conditions. Here are 
some of ski country's great restaurants. 

Mammoth Lakes, Cali!. 

Swiss Cafe — The big breakfast /brunch 
spot in downtown Mammoth Lakes, 
the Swiss Cafe, serves up big lunches 
and dinners, too. Breakfast can run 
from light (the Continental, $5) to mas- 
sive (New York steak with two eggs, 
$7.95). Lunch features filling $5 burg- 
ers and casual California fare like spin- 
ach salad and stuffed croissants. Dinner 
consists of Swiss specialties, such as 
kasseler rippchen (pork chops) and 
down-home American-style meals — 
baked chicken, fried shrimp, cod filet 
and New York steak. There’s also a 
children’s menu. Prices are reasonable — 
from $6 to $10. The food is good and 
filling, and the atmosphere friendly. 

With its cut-out woodwork, the 
place looks like a traditional Swiss cha- 
let. And although the Swiss Cafe hums 
with activity, it’s never a crushing 
atmosphere. 

If you’ve been taken over by a moun- 
tain-air appetite, this may be the best 
honest-dollar value in town. 

Information: Corner of Meridian 
Blvd. and Old Mammoth Rd. (oppo- 
site the Minaret Village Shopping Cen- 
ter); (619) 934-6196" —Seth Masia 

South Lake Tahoe, Calif. 

Lake Tahoe Pizza Co. — Pizza joints 
arc as common as slot machines and 
wedding chapels in South Lake Tahoe, 
and most of them sell bland, cookie- 
cutter pies. One exception is the Lake 
Tahoe Pizza Co., which combines 
terrific pizza and a cozy, intimate 
atmosphere. 

Customers have a choice of white 
or whole wheat dough which is pre- 
pared individually for each pizza. Then 
owner Levon Touryan adds his own 
spicy sauce along with 100 percent 
whole milk mozzarella and more top- 
pings than you’d care to count. Check 
out the offbeat pizzas like the Tahoe 


Turkey, the Crab, or Acapulco Gold, 
a zesty number made with corn meal 
dough and salsa. Try the homemade 
garlic chips as an appetizer. 

Pies run from $6.75 to $12.25. Un- 
like most pizza parlors, the Lake Tahoe 
Pizza Co. has a hard-liquor bar with 
a large' fireplace, so you can unwind 
comfortably before eating dinner. The 
walls are hung with antique grain 


grinders and other farm implements. 
It’s easy to speed by this small, unas- 
suming place, so the crowd consists 
largely of knowledgeable locals. To 
find the restaurant, look for the bear 
carved into the tree out front. 

Information: The Lake Tahoe Pizza 
Co., 1 168 Emerald Bay Rd. (near the 
“Y”), South Lake Tahoe, Calif.; (916) 
544-1919. — Boh Goligoski 


JS "RESORT 
TORyVLL SEASON^ 



A European Chateau Featuring 

• A Full Service Hotel 

• Gourmet Restaurants 

• Suites and Deluxe Accommodations 

• Conferences, Seminars, & Executive Retreats 

• Lounge/Entertainment 

• Near Lake and Ski areas for year round enjoyment 

Big Bear Lake Skl c 0 e f nter Reservations/lnformation 

California Southern California 1 -800-BEAR INN 


An Unforgettable 
Experience 



Become An AFS Exchange Student 
Call 1-800- AFS INFO 

AFS Intercultural Programs 
313 East 43rd Street. New York, New York 1001 7 
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Bear Necessities 


IT’S THE END OF THE ROAD FOR SKIING BEAR VALLEY’S 
MT. REBA— AND THAT’S GOOD NEWS FOR SKIERS. 



Rebel's Dead End Kids slice unparalleled heaps of deep. 


OME OF CALIFORNIA’S 
most soothing scenery lies 
south of Placerville in the Si- 
erra foothills. On a twist- 
ing, two-lane road laced 
with gnarled, spiky oak trees and slop- 
ing meadows, town names recall a 
rambunctious history . . . Sutter Creek 
. . . Mokelumne Hill . . . San Andreas 
. . . Angels Camp. The compact town 
clusters, separated by rich fields bris- 
tling with foliage and grazing cows, 
are reminiscent of Europe, where a 
cafe or quiet off-beat restaurant may 
be a driver’s lucky find while passing 
through. 

East of Angels Camp, State High- 
way 4 climbs up to Mt. Reba at Bear 
Valley. In winter, it is the valley’s only 
route to the outside world. Ebbets Pass, 
a popular summertime drive above the 
resort, narrows to steep avalanche 
chutes; choked with snow, it’s closed 
in winter. 

Tucked away here at the end of the 
road in California’s high mountains is 
Mt. Reba, a 2, KXMoot-vcrtical hill ris- 
ing to an elevation of 8,506 feet with 


21 miles of ski trails. Equipped with 
seven double chairs and two triples, 
the mountain’s layout is atypical: Ex- 
perts ski down from the shingled base 
lodge into two huge bowls. Chutes, 
moguls and the Hari-Kari wall pro- 
vide a wide range of challenge. Inter- 
mediates ski the mountain’s back side, 
known as Bear West, which has excel- 
lent cruising terrain. Corral Ridge gives 
access to tree skiing. Beginners use the 
Cub and Super Cub chairs just above 
the lodge. 

The resort is located about halfway 
between Lake Tahoe, to the north, and 
Yosemite National Park, to the south. 
Kirkwood, situated 30 miles from 
Tahoe and a popular ski area for the 
Lake crowd, can be seen from Mt. 
Reba across a massive canyon which 
funnels in storms and impressive 
amounts of snow. 

In spirit, psyche, and actual layout 
and design, Reba is a lot closer to rus- 
tic, backwoods Yosemite than the com- 
mercial ring around Tahoe, whose giant 
surge of movement, light and noise 
never seems to quit. Ebbets Pass, in 


effect, more than physically closes off 
the back door to Tahoe and Mammoth 
Mountain. It separates past from pres- 
ent; calm from rush. 

W hen skiing Mt. Reba, Bear Val- 
ley is the crash pad, three miles 
away and home to a small, low-key 
settlement of lodges, condos, shops and 
restaurants. During a visit last Janu- 
ary, a glinting red sign on Highway 4 
showed two bear prints; snow had cov- 
ered the resort name. The snow motif 
and bear motif were repeated again and 
again throughout the resort. There was 
a bear with a huge stuffed standing an- 
imal and another sculpted animal in the 
lodge, as well as bear matches, bear 
T-shirts, bear ice scrapers, bear chair- 
lifts (Pooh Bear Chair, Grizzly Chair, 
Kodiak Chair, etc.), bear burgers and 
bear ice cream. 

As for the snow, well, it was as high 
and proudly worn by rooftops, cars 
and trees as I’ve seen in two decades 
of skiing in America, Canada and Eu- 
rope. Caps of snow, cupolas of snow, 
cakes, loaves of snow, snowed-in cars, 
snow-filled yards, parking lots dense 
with untouched blocks of pristine 
snow. A feeling of always looking up 
at snow, as if the roads were under- 
ground corridors and the buildings 
caves. Yet this was a good, but not a 
great, winter for snow in the Valley. 

“Back in ’83,” says Landis Vander 
Karr, who grew up in Yosemite, works 
for Mt. Reba and thus knows his snow 
history well, “we had more than 20 
feet of snow on the ground. Signs were 
put out, ‘Beware of Power Lines.’ I 
came over from Yosemite to visit 
friends and went in through the third 
story of their house. All you saw were 
the tops of chimneys.” 

I progressed through a curved snow 
channel to the 54-room Lodge at Bear 
Valley, which no one could confuse for 
a Club Med. Rather than unlimited en- 
tertainment, here in bear country, 
you’re lucky to get on the pool table 
at the Red Dog saloon and only two 
TV stations come in clearly. 

This is wool shirt, fireplace and 
pickup truck country. Raw and over- 
sized. A walk up to the lodge, beneath 
cornices of snow, tells you as much. 
The fireplace logs piled outside could 
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SNOOZE CHEWS • 


Mt. Reba /Bear Valley 


SKTs IcKlging and restaurant suggestions 
for all budgets. Distances from the 
slopes are shown in parentheses. All 
phone numbers are within the 209 area 
code. 


LODGING 

(All prices based on per person double 
occupancy, some meals and skiing may 
be included.) 

Budge»($45-$65) — Red Dog (4 miles), 
753-2327; Tamarack Lodge (7 miles), 
753-2327. 

Moderate ($79— $130) — Bear Valley 
Lodge (4 miles), 753-2327. 

Luxury ($100-$200)— “The Cata- 
combs” (18 miles), 753-2327. 

RESTAURANTS 

(Price per person, liquor and tips not 
included.) 

Budget (under $10) — Mt. Reba cafe- 
teria (slopesidc), 753-2301. 
Moderate ($10-$20) — Bear Valley 
Lodge (4 miles). 753-2301. -P.R. 


only be carried by Paul Bunyan and 
the Seven Dwarfs, working closely to- 
gether. The fireplace itself is cabin-sized 
and placed beneath the largest imagin- 
able gray river boulder, sort of a whale- 
like chunk of rock, that’s part of a 
chimney of boulders that rises five sto- 
ries. The Cathedral Lounge, the room 
is called, and five slatted balconies look 
onto its great cable-held beams and 
stalwart furniture, held together with 
iron bolts big enough to secure rail- 
road trestles. 

A lan Johnson, a former pro racer 
and head coach of racers and in- 
structors, was giving a ski waxing clinic 
over at Mt. Reba. His sentiments on 
the place were echoed by many of 
the locals and tourists: “Tahoe is too 
expensive, too flaky, too rushy, too 
California.” 

He went on, “This is a skiers’ moun- 
tain, no doubt about it; there’s no 
nightlife to speak of. It’s like a small 
Squaw Valley: We’ve got plenty of 
chutes and cliffs. You get out of your 
car and you’re right at Grizzly Bowl. 
I’ve never seen a liftline at Grizzly. The 
bowl’s so big, it gobbles up a ton of 


people. If you’re a serious skier, you 
can get in miles and miles of skiing, 
like at Taos, Telluride and Jackson 
Hole.” 

And Tihoe may have gambling, but 
you have to go to a casino. Here the 
gambling’s at the slopes. When you 
buy a lift ticket, you automatically be- 
come part of the Lottery Scratch Off 
Program. A little silver card is dis- 
pensed. You rub off the silver coating 


to see what you’ve won. Everyone 
wins something. It could be a lift ticket, 
ski lesson, pair of ski gloves, or even a 
ski vacation, although it is more likely 
to be a 25-cent discount on a soft drink 
or a bear ice scraper. 

But that’s how it is at the end of the 
road. 

Information: Mt. Reba, P.O. Box 
5038, Bear Valley, Calif. 95223; (209) 
753-2301. S3 



GENUINE 

DIAMONDS. 


At some local ski areas, a lot of 
the so-called "black diamond runs" 
feel more like advanced bunny 
slopes. But that's not the case at 
the new Bear Mountain. We have 
six black diamond trails that are as 
challenging as any you'll find in the 
West. And when we say challeng- 
ing we mean it. TVust us. We'd never 
try to sell you a diamond that 
wasn't the real thing. 


BEAR 

MOUNTAIN. 



The Big Surprise in Big Bear; 
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SKI Magazine Retailer Directory 

Buy SKI MAGAZINE and the finest in ski equipment/apparel 
at these authorized SKI MAGAZINE outlets. 


CALIFORNIA 

Anaheim 

Ski & Sports Inc. 

Bear Valley 

Winter Lift 

Big Bear Lake 

Alpine Sports Center 
Steve's- U- Rent 

Capltola 

Outdoor World Inc. 

Cardiff By The Sea 

Nectar Surf & Sport 

Chino 

Mt 60 Sports 

Diamond Bar 

Alta Sport 

Encinitas 

Hansen's 

Escondido 

Sport Chalet 

Fresno 

Herb Bauer Sporting Goods 

Granada Hills 

Ski & Sports West 

Hayward 

Swiss Ski Chalet 

Huntington Beach 

Sport Chalet 

Irvine 

Hobie Sports Irvine 

Jackson 

Jackson Family Sports 

Kings Beach 

Shorelines of Lake Tahoe 

Kirkwood 

Kirkwood Mtn. Outfitter 

La Canada 

Sport Chalet 

La Jolla 

Sport Chalet 
Village Sports 

La Mesa 

Sport Chalet 

Laguna 

Chicks Sporting Goods 

Laguna Hills 

Chicks Sporting Goods 


Lakeport 

Marks Sports 

Livermore 

Fletchers Team & Ski 

Los Angeles 

Montblanc 

Mammoth Lake 

Footloose 

Manhattan 

Ski & Surf Shop 

Marina Del Rey 

Sandy's Ski Rentals 
Sandy Ski & Sport 

Mission Viejo 

Sports Chalet 

Mt. Shasta City 

House of Ski 

Oakland 

Chris Korich’s Skiers Ed 
Montclair Sports Inc 

Pleasant Hill 

Hogans Stores Inc. 

Pleasanton 

Nor-Ski Sports 

Porterville 

Alexender's Trailhead 

Redding 

Alpine Outfitters Inc. 
Hermits Hut 

Redondo Beach 

Pats Ski & Sports Shop 

Riverside 

Riverside Ski & Sport 
Sports Country Ltd. 

Running Springs 

Snow Valley 

Sacramento 

Land Park Ski & Sport 
Sierra Outfitters 

San Bernardino 

Sports Country Ltd. 

San Bernardino Ski & Sport 

San Diego 

Sport Chalet 

San Francisco 

Lombardi's Sports 
Swiss Ski Sports Shop 


San Gabriel 

Alta Sports 

Santa Monica 

Tex's Sporting Goods 

Santa Rosa 

Santa Rosa Ski & Sport 

Shaver Lake 

High Sierra Ski & Sport 

Sonoma 

Valley Sports 

South Lake Tahoe 

The Outdoorsman of Lake Tahoe 

Stockton 

Sundance Sports 

Thousand Oaks 

Encore Sports 

Turlock 

Sunsports 

Twin Bridges 

Sierra Ski Ranch 

Upland 

Chicks Sporting Goods 
Schiro's Specialty Sports 

Van Nuys 

Ski World of California 

Westlake Village 

Circle Ski & Sport 

Whittier 

Conlin Bros Inc. 

Pacific Surf and Ski 

Woodland Hills 

Encore Sports 

Yorba Linda 

Chicks Sporting Goods 


NEVADA 

Carson City 

Spooner Mountain Sports 

Las Vegas 

King's Creations 
Nevada Bob's Golf, Tennis & Ski 
Olympian Sports Shop 
Sport Designs Inc. 

Reno 

Reno Mountain Sports Inc. 


OREGON 

Ashland 

Mountain Supply 

Beaverton 

Ski Rack USA 

Bend 

Mt. Bachelor Ski Shop 
Powder House 

Eugene 

Ullr Ski & Sport 

Government 

Timberline Ski Shop 
Ski Bowl 

Hood River 

Sailboards Hood River 

Medford 

High-tech Ski & Surf 

Mount Hood 

Mt. Hood Meadows 

Roseburg 

Roger Hartman's Sport Haus Inc. 

Timberline Lodge 

Timberline Lodge 

WASHINGTON 

Bellevue 

Sturtevants Sports 

Bellingham 

Yeager’s Inc. 

Gold Bar 

Mountain Co.. The 

Issaquah 

High Mountain Rendezvous 

Mt. Vernon 
Olympia 

Olympic Outfitters 

Seattle 

Alpine Hut 
Feathered Friends 
Osborn and Ulland Inc. 

Ski Rack Sports 

Tacoma 

Parkland Sports Center 

Yakima 

Sporthaus 


ATTENTION SHOP OWNERS: 

More ski shops sell SKI MAGAZINE than any other ski publication. To 
have your shop listed, call toll-free 800-223-2410 and ask for Carol Martinez, 
Direct Sales Manager. In New York call 212-687-3000 
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MAKING TRACKS WITH... 

Nic Fiore 

FOUR DECADES AS YOSEMITE’S SKI SCHOOL 
KING AND STILL GOING STRONG. 


Every morning, 
Fiore can be 
found ringing 
Hie ski school 
bell to announce 
the beginning of 
classes. 



F YOU SEARCHED LONG 
enough, you could probably find 
two things that contrast more 
than Yosemite National Park and 
its ski school king Nic Fiore. 
Then again, maybe you couldn’t. 

Yosemite, with its thundering wa- 
terfalls, sheer granite cliffs, and glacier- 
clad peaks is neck-craning, vertigo-in- 
ducing terrain. You have to view it 
from far away in order to gain any sort 
of perspective. 

Fiore, all 5'/2 feet of him, is hardly 
what you’d call imposing — a ready 
grin and a disarming manner, combined 
with his short stature, make him ap- 
pear elfin. 

But there is a common ground be- 
tween the diminutive Fiore and the 
intimidating Yosemite — both are seem- 
ingly unchangeable and unmovable. 

“1 plan to work until I’m 70,” says 
Fiore, a highly energetic, 67-year-old 
transplanted Quebecois who runs the 
ski school at Yosemite ’s Badger Pass. 
“Then I’ll decide what to do.” And 
the decision, more than likely, will be 
the same one he’s made since Luggi 
Foeger, the architect of Badger Pass and 
several other Sierra resorts, brought 


him west in 1948: stay healthy, stay fit, 
stay in Yosemite. 

It’s not that Fiore couldn’t work 
elsewhere — as executive director of the 
Professional Ski Instructors of America- 
West he’s certainly earned the respect 
of his industry peers — it’s just that he 
can’t conceive of living anywhere else. 
He met Midge, his wife of 37 years, 
in Yosemite and raised their two daugh- 
ters, Robin and Cindy, both now in 
their late 20’s, at the park. Yosemite is 
more than his employer, it’s his home. 

“I can’t remember a bad moment 
that I’ve had in Yosemite,” he says. 
“Not one. Yosemite is one of the best 
places on Earth.” This enthusiasm for 
the park extends into his work (he also 
supervises the High Sierra Camps in 
the summer). “I’m doing what I really 
like to do,” he says. 

F iore started skiing on Montreal’s 
Mont Royale when he was 7 or 8 
years old. “From there I graduated to 
the Laurentians,” he says. “When I was 
12 or 13 I started to ski seriously and I 
never gave it up.” 

It was while he was teaching skiing 
at Canada’s Gray Rocks resort, where 


LMEvlUBE 

Landmark Travel 

"Skier's Choice" 



CHAMONIX 



From $795 

air included on KLM Airways 

Starting January 1 
thru March 30 

(including availability 
during President's Week) 

Call Rick Luckett 

(800) 543-9205 in California 

(800) 543-8213 out of state 
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NIC FIORE continued 


he got his start as an instructor in 1944, 
that Foeger (“the high guru of skiing 
at the time”) discovered the young Ca- 
nadian and enticed him to come to Cal- 
ifornia and the resort he had developed 
in Yosemite. 

What Fiore found was somewhat 
different than what he was used to. At 
that time skiing in California was less 
developed than it was back East. Both 
Squaw Valley and Mammoth Moun- 
tain were small rope-tow operations 
and Sugar Bowl, with its single-chair 
lift, was the place for the San Francisco 
society set to gather in the winter. But 
the primitive surroundings, both at 
the ski hill and in the Yosemite back- 
country, beckoned to Fiore. 

“I immediately loved it here,” says 
Fiore. “The park is beautiful in both 
summer and winter.” He also loved 
the simplicity of Badger’s ski school 
philosophy: Give both the fledgling 
skier and the hot-shot racer the best 
possible learning experience. 

“It all basically started with Luggi,” 
says Fiore. “We wanted the students 


to enjoy taking a lesson and to make it 
easy to understand by avoiding tech- 
nical jargon. In that respect, 1 have 
never changed.” ■ 

When Fiore started at Yosemite there 
were five instructors; by the time he 
took over the director’s reins in 1956, 
the number had risen to 12. But even 
though the ski school has continued 
to grow (it now stands at about 40 in- 
structors), Fiore has never let the mod- 
est success go to his head. 

“When 1 took over from Luggi, only 
a few things in technique needed to be 
changed,” Fiore says. “Luggi was a 
tough act to follow, but I have contin- 
ually tried to find the right ingredients 
to make learning interesting.” 

His “ingredients” apparently blended 
well. In the mid-Sixties, Fiore related 
this story, one that’s still apropos today: 
“A woman learned to ski from me in 
the early Fifties. Then a couple of years 
later, she brought her 7-year-old daugh- 
ter for lessons. Last week, the grand- 
daughter, all of 4, took her first lesson 
from me.” 


This tale of multigenerational skiing 
at Badger is quite common, says Fiore. 
“A lot of people began skiing here with 
their families years ago and they keep 
coming back. They could go to other 
places, but they like to return and spend 
four or five days in our ski school.” 
Fiore figures that some 76,(XX) skiers 
have passed through the school. 

Although Badger has a reputation 
as a beginner’s hill, Fiore says he gets 
“a good 40 percent of students in the 
expert D, E and F classes.” He gets 
his biggest kick out of watching 11011 - 
skiers metamorphose into proficient 
stemniers. “I am very active in the pro- 
fession,” he says. “I’ve been a clini- 
cian and an examiner. So I’ve been close 
to the growth of skiing and have al- 
ways been very enthusiastic about the 
sport. That’s the reason why I’m still 
doing it.” 

So just as you can count on Yosem- 
ite being around for the next few years, 
so too can you rely on Fiore ringing 
the ski school bell every morning as 
classes begin. gJI 


Badger Pass: Beginner's Luck 


B adger pass, California’s 

very first ski area, dates back to 
1935. It sits in Yosemite National 
Park, and expansion of any sort is 
sharply limited by government poli- 
cies, thus little has changed since its 
inception. When a new triple chair- 
lift was erected in 1986, for instance, 
it was essentially a replacement for 
the aged Eagle double chairlift, and 
didn’t open up any new terrain. 

But while there may have been lit- 
tle change in the lifts and runs at Bad- 
ger over the years, the ski area has 
found new ways to attract skiers. The 
Curry Co., the concessionaire that 
manages Badger, instituted a guaran- 
teed learn-to-ski program two years 
ago. The deal is, if you can’t glide 
comfortably down Badger’s begin- 
ner runs after one day, the $30 pack- 
age price (lifts, lessons, rental gear) 
is refunded. More than 5,000 skiers 
signed up for the offer last season and 
only 10 asked for their money back. 

Badger offers just 9(X) feet of ver- 
tical, served by four chairlifts and two 
surface lifts, which fan out from a 


rambling two-story wooden day 
lodge. The lodge has escaped re- 
modeling for decades, staunchly 
maintaining its personality. 

To be sure, the lift ticket is rea- 
sonably priced at $20.50 weekends 
and $17 midweek. However, the nine 
runs, spanning a couple of open 
bowls, are of little challenge to those 
above the intermediate level. 

But that’s what Badger Pass is 
made for — novices. They flock there 
to master the sport under the watch- 
ful eye of Nic Fiore, a skiing insti- 
tution. 

One reason learning is such a treat 
at Badger is that the place is seldom 
crowded. Even though nearly 3 mil- 
lion people visit Yosemite each year, 
fewer than 80,0(X) come to ski. The 
slopes, a three-hour drive from the 
Bay area, lie 23 miles from Yosemite 
Valley on Highway 41 , and a bus runs 
between the Valley and the lifts. 

If Badger’s alpine slopes don’t rate 
rave reviews, Yosemite’s network of 
cross-country trails certainly docs, and 
there’s a top-notch nordic ski school 


to match. Machine-groomed tracks 
meander 32km from Badger Pass to 
Glacier Point, with its spectacular 
view of Yosemite Valley. Several side 
trails go off for breathtaking vistas 
from Dewey Point, Washburn Point 
and Taft Point. Another 145km of 
marked, but ungroomed nordic trails 
snake through the park. The nordic 
ski school offers guided overnight 
nordic trips to the Glacier Point Hut 
($90) and courses in winter camping. 

And for a real departure from al- 
pine skiing, there are daily guided 
snowshoe walks in the wilderness. 
For just a dollar, you can rent snow- 
shoes and embark on a nature trek. 

Accommodations inside the park 
include the elegant Ahwhanee ($140 
a night and up), and the classy Yo- 
semite Lodge ($20-$79). The tiny 
town of El Portal, 1 4 miles from the 
park entrance, has several spartan- 
looking motels. 

Information: Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Yosemite National Park, 
Calif. 95389; (209) 372-1445. 

— Boh Goligoski 
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Ski In, Work Out 

I N RECENT YEARS, SKI COUNTRY 
health clubs have multiplied more rapidly 
than high-speed lifts. They serve as in- 
surance against bad weather for those who 
prefer to get their exercise indoors when 
it’s stormy out, and entertain nonskiing family 
and friends. The latest alternatives to traditional 
apres-ski, a swim and a Jacuzzi at the health 
club are far more soothing than a nap after a 
day on the slopes. 

Many of the health clubs in ski country ex- 
tend complimentary memberships, or charge 
small day fees to guests staying in resort lodges 
and condominiums. Some post flat fees for any 
skier in town. 

If a health club rates high on your vacation 
wish list, make sure the accommodations you 
choose offer the use of one. If you belong to an 
International Racquet Sports Association (IRSA) 
member club, take your IRSA passport to re- 
ceive reciprocal privileges at participating clubs 
in ski country. And don’t forget to pack your 
racquet, bathing suit, sneakers and workout 
clothes. 

Here’s a list of health clubs in ski country 
where you can unwind: 

COLORADO 

Aspen — The Aspen Club, 1450 Crystal Lake 
Rd. (less than a mile from the slopes); (303) 
925-89(X); 6:45 a.m.-lO p.m. daily. There’s no 
charge at this private club open to members 
and guests of the Aspen Club Lodge, Hotel 
Jerome and the many condos and homes man- 
aged by the Aspen Club Management Co. Fa- 
cilities include two indoor tennis courts (SI 5 
per person, per hour), three squash courts, three 
racquetball courts, aerobic classes, exercise 
equipment, free weights, lap pool, sauna, steam, 
whirlpool and massages. Fro shop and nursery. 
The Aspen Fitness and Sports Medicine Insti- 
tute at the club offers complete fitness testing. 

Ambience : You very well may see a world- 
class tennis player practicing lobs, or a movie 
star sweating alongside the other generally trim 
bodies using these facilities. 

Aspen — The Grand Champions Club, just off 
the main highway across from Buttermilk 
Mountain; (303) 920-1533; 7 a.m.-lO p.m. daily. 


WEST 


REGION 


West Regional Editor 

LOIS FRIEDLAND 
National Regional Editor 
KATHY L. KRONICK 


This private club is only open to members and Maps 
guests of members. However, potential mem- robin kaplan messer 
bers — anyone who spends a lot of time in the 
Aspen /Snowmass area — can get a day pass to 
check out the facilities. Facilities include four 
indoor tennis courts ($15-825 per hour for 
guests), exercise equipment, free weights, aer- 
obic classes, lap pool, steam, saunas, whirlpools 
and massages. Fro shop, child care center, two 
restaurants and a lounge. Social memberships 
are available. 



Ambience: It’s an upscale club which has at- 
tracted much of the trendy crowd away from 
the other facility across town. 


SLOPESIDE 

HEALTH 


Beaver Creek — The Charter Health Club, in 
the Charter at Beaver Creek; (303) 949-6660, 
ext. 4501; 7 a.m.-ll p.m. daily. The club is 
open to anyone staying at The Charter, as well 
as Charter condominium owners. Facilities in- 
clude aerobic classes, exercise equipment, free 
weights, outdoor pool, outdoor children’s pool, 


CLUBS ARE 
THE NEXT 
BEST THING 
TO SKIING. 


BY LOIS FRIEDLAND 
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WORK OUT co,ui,med 

outdoor hot tub, olympic-size lap pool, 
an indoor hot tub, steam room, sauna 
and massages. 

Ambience-. Family-style club. Lots of 
parents sit in the hot tub while their 
kids paddle in the pool. Weight and 
aerobic rooms are snug but adequate. 

Copper — Copper Mountain Athletic 
Club, on Copper Road in the village; 
(303) 968-2882, ext. 6380; 6 a.m.-l() 
p.m. weekdays; 8 a. m. -10 p. m. week- 
ends. If lodging is booked through 
Copper Mountain Lodging Services, 
use of the club (except courts) is com- 
plimentary. Daily rate for others is SI 5 
for a single, S25 for a married couple. 
The daily rate including court fees is 
S22 for a single, S35 for a married cou- 
ple. Facilities include lap pool, exer- 
cise equipment, free weights, aerobic 
classes, two indoor tennis courts (SI 2 
per hour), two racquetball courts ($6 
per hour), steam, saunas, whirlpool, 
massage and tanning booths. Pro shop 
and nursery. The restaurant, Rackets, 
is open for dinner. 

Ambience: A casual place; the pool is 
in an attractive, open, glassed area. 

Crested Butte — Crested Butte Ath- 
letic Club, 512 Second St.; (303) 349- 
6655; 9 a.m.-9 p.m. daily. Fee is S10. 
Facilities include aerobic classes, exer- 
cise equipment, free weights, two 
racquetball courts, lap pool, steam, 
whirlpool, massages and tanning 
booths. 

Ambience: Classic Crested Butte, 
tucked into an historic building located 
on a side street in town. (The Crested 
Butte Nordic Center operates out of 
this building.) 

Purgatory — The Tamarron Health 
Club at Tamarron Resort; (303) 259- 
2(KX); 8 a. m.- 10 p.m daily. Open to 
guests staying in the lodge and condos 
at Tamarron resort. Facilities include 
an indoor/outdoor swimming pool, 
aerobic classes, whirlpools and mas- 
sages. Fee for use of exercise equip- 
ment, steam and sauna is $1 .50 per day. 
Child-care is available. 

Ambience: The club is in an open, 
airy room. 

Snowman — The Snowmass Club, 
located in the center of the Snowmass 
Club golf course, a few miles from the 
slopes; (303) 923-5600; 6:30 a. m.- 10 


p.m. daily. The private club is open to 
Snowmass Club members, hotel and 
condominium guests. Facilities include 
two indoor tennis courts (S36 per 
hour), a squash court, three racquetball 
courts (S5 per hour for racquetball or 
squash), aerobic classes, exercise equip- 
ment, free weights, heated outdoor lap 
pool, steam, saunas, whirlpools, cold 
plunge pools, massages and tanning 
booths. Facials available. Fro shop and 
nursery. Fitness testing is offered. 

Ambience: You can sweat in style 
here. Clientele is a mix of fit bodies 
and dabblers. 

Steamboat — Steamboat Athletic 

Club, at 33250 Storm Meadows Dr. 
in the middle of the Storm Meadows 
Club Condominiums; (303) 879-1036; 
7 a. m. -9 p.m. weekdays, 8 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Saturday, 9a.m. -8 p.m. Sunday. Club 
is complimentary to guests of the 
Storm Meadows Condominiums; S8 
to skiers lodging at certain member 
condominium complexes. Facilities in- 
clude aerobic classes, exercise equip- 
ment, free weights, three racquetball/ 
handball courts, a squash court, two 
indoor tennis courts (SI 1— $13 an hour), 
wallyball, outdoor heated pool with 
an indoor entrance, steam room, whirl- 
pool, saunas, massages and tanning 
booths. Complete fitness testing and 
circuit training are available. Fro shop. 

Ambience: A friendly, contemporary 
full-service fitness facility. 

Vail — Vail Athletic Club, in the Vail 
Hotel and Athletic Club in the center 
of town; (303) 476-1304; 6:30a.m. -9:30 
p.m. weekdays, 7 a. m. -9:30 p.m. 
weekends. Open to members and hotel 
guests; skiers affiliated with the IRS A 
program pay a SI 5 guest fee. Facilities 
include one racquetball court, one 
squash court, aerobic classes, exercise 
machines, free weights, lap pool, 
steam, saunas, whirlpool, an ice plunge 
in men’s locker room, two outdoor hot 
tubs, massages and tanning booths. 
Nursery and pro shop. Spa treatments 
include facials, mud baths and herbal 
wraps. 

Ambience: The club has just been re- 
modeled. It’s full of fit locals who come 
in on their maintenance programs. 

Vail — The Cascade Club, attached to 
the Westin Hotel in Cascade Village; 
(303) 476-7400; 6 a.m.-9 p.m. week- 


days, 7 a. m. -9 p.m. weekends. Open 
to members and guests at the Westin 
Hotel; daily fee for others is S25 if the 
club isn't too busy. Facilities include 
aerobic classes, exercise equipment, free 
weights, steam, saunas, whirlpools, 
running track, outdoor heated pool, 
four indoor tennis courts ($8 per hour 
per court), two racquetball courts and 
four squash courts. Fitness monitor- 
ing programs are available. 

Ambience: An upscale club with ex- 
ercise equipment set in an open atrium 
area. 

Vail — Vail Racquet Club, 4695 Vail 
Racquet Club Dr. in East Vail; (303) 
476-3267; 6:30 a. m. -9:30 p.m. daily. 
Club use is complimentary to guests 
staying at the Vail Racquet Club Con- 
dominiums and Townhouses. Facilities 
include aerobic classes, exercise ma- 
chines, free weights, three covered ten- 
nis courts, racquetball court, squash 
court (S6 per hour and 15 minutes for 
all courts), lap pool, saunas, steam, 
whirlpools and massages. Fro shop. 
The restaurant and lounge are open to 
the public. 

Ambience: The club, filled with fam- 
ilies, has a comfortable, country club 
atmosphere. 

Winter Park — Snowblaze Athletic 
Club and Condominiums, in down- 
town Winter Fark; (303) 726-5701; 9 
a. m. -10 p.m. daily. Club is compli- 
mentary to guests staying at Snowblaze; 
daily fee is $10 for all other skiers. Fa- 
cilities include exercise equipment, free 
weights, two racquetball /handball 
courts ($5 per hour for non-guests), a 
lap pool, outdoor hot tub, two indoor 
hot tubs, steam and saunas. 

Ambience: Upbeat mood during the 
apres-ski hour. Traffic is light during 
the day; primarily locals working out. 

IDAHO 

Sun Valley — The Sun Valley Athletic 
Club, 131 First Ave. in Ketchum; (208) 
726-3664; 6:30 a.m-8:30 p.m. week- 
days, 8 a. m. -7 p.m. weekends. Daily 
fee is $10.60. Facilities include aero- 
bic classes, exercise equipment, free 
weights, lap pool, steam, saunas, whirl- 
pools, massages and tanning booths. 
Nursery and pro shop. 

Ambience: Compact, but all the right 
equipment is available in the only fa- 
cility in town. 
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Magazine Retailer Directory 


Buy SKI MAGAZINE and the finest in ski equipment/apparel 
at these authorized SKI MAGAZINE outlets. 


ALABAMA 

Montgomery 

Southern Trails. Inc 

Mountain Brook 

Bairs Splendid Ski Store 


ARIZONA 

Flagstaff 

Aspen Sports 
Fairfield Snow Bowl 

McNary 

Sunrise Ski Area 

Mesa 

Ski Pro 

Phoenix 

Alpine Ski 
Ski Pro 

Plnetop 

Action Ski Rental 
The Skier Edge 
Village Ski Shop 


COLORADO 

Aspen 

No Sweat Shirt Co 

Aurora 

Colorado Ski & Golf 

Cooper Mountain 

For Experts Only 

Englewood 

Ski Station. Inc 

Frisco 

Team Managers/ 

Ski & Bike Co 

Garfield 

Monarch Ski Resort 

Steamboat Spring 

Clock Tower Sports 

Vail 

The Bag & Pack Shop 


Crestwood 

Snowcrest Ski Center 

Evergreen Park 

Dive & Ski Sports 

Highland Park 

Williams Ski Haus 

Hinsdale 

Hinsdale Sport & Ski 
King Keyser Ski Shop 

Naperville 

Munson's Ski Shops 

Round Lake 

Munson Marine 

Springfield 

Outdoor Action 

Wlnnetka 

Hubbard Woods Ski Chalet 


INDIANA 

Carmel 

Fourplay 

Ft. Wayne 

Roots Camp N Ski Haus 

Indianapolis 

Sitzmark 

The Expert Trail Inc 

Paoli 

Ski Pro Shop 


IOWA 

Burlington 

The Cyclery 

Codar Rapids 

Chalet Ski and Patio 

Davonport 

The North Slope 

Mason City 

Waynes Ski & Sports 


Battle Creek 

Getaway Sports 

Birmingham 

Bavarian Village 
Don Thomas Sporthaus 

Bloomfield 

Bavarian Village 

Boyne Falls 

Boyne Country Sports 

Charlotte 

The Ski Loft 

Farmington Hill 

Bavarian Village Ski Shop 

Flint 

Bavarian Village Ski 
Shumaker Ski Shop Inc 

Freeland 

Bintz Apple Mt Ski Shop 

Gaylord 

Sylvan Resort 

Gobles 

Timber Ridge Ski Shop 

Grand Rapids 

Bill Pauls Sporthaus 

Greenville 

Norm's Ski Shop 

Grosse Pofnte 

Metro Ski & Sports 

Holland 

Reliable Sport and Ski Haus 

Mt. Clemens 

Bavarian Village 

Petoskey 

Bahnhof Ski Shops 

Pontiac 

Midwest Ski Centers Inc 

Redford 

Bavarian Village 

Rochester 

Amon Books 

Roscommon 

Cross Country Ski Headquarter 

Traverse City 

Buck Wheels 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Outdoor Place The 
Sportique 


MISSOURI 

Brighton 

Sac- River Jiffy Mart 
Snow Bluff 

Columbia 

Taum Sauk Wilderness Outfitter 

Kansas City 

Tennis & Ski Warehouse 
St. Louis 

Alpine Shop Ltd 
Apres Ltd. 

Outdoor Inc 

Tenrus & Ski Warehouse 


MONTANA 

Billings 

Scheel's Sport Shops 

Bozeman 

Baidy Mountain Ski Shop 

Hamilton 

inside Edge Ski & Sport 

Missoula 

Gull Ski 

Red Lodge 

Red Lodge Mountain Ski 


NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

Bahnsens Ski & Sporl 


IDAHO 

Boise 

Bob Greenwood s Ski Haus 
MCU Sports 
Pro fit Sports 

Ketchum 

Aspen Sports - Sun Valiev 

McCall 

Home Town Sports 

Pocatello 

Scott's Ski Shop 

Roxburg 

Thompson Sporting Goods 

Sandpolnt 

Fifth Avenue Bikes. Boards & Ski 

Twin Falls 

Pro Fit Sports 


ILLINOIS 

Arlington Heights 

Moms Mages Sports 
Aspen Ski & Sport 

Barrington 

Euroflash 

Chicago 

Viking Ski Shop 

Country Club Heights 

Austrian Ski Haus 


KANSAS 

Overland Park 

Alpine Hut 
Sitzmark Sports 
Tennis & Ski Warehouse 

Mission 

Flatlanders Ski 


LOUISIANA 

Benton 

Denmons Louisiana Pharmacy 

Gretna 

Ski Paradise 

Lafayette 

Pack & Paddle 

Metairie 

Achievers Ski Shop 

New Orleans 

Security Sporting Goods 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Harbor 

Bavarian Village Ski 
Sun and Snow Sports 


MINNESOTA 

Bloomington 

Burger Bros Sporting Goods 

Bunnsvllle 

The Lift 

Duluth 

Continental Ski Shop 
Ski Hut 

Hastings 

Afton Alps Ski Shop 

Hopkins 

The Lift 

Minneapolis 

Chalet Ski and Patio 
Crystal Ski & Patio Inc 
Hoigaards 

Minnetonka 

Chalet Ski and Patio 

Rochester 

Tyrol Ski and Sport 

St. Paul 

Joe's Ski Shop 
The White Wolf 

Virginia 

Northern Lights Sports 

Wayzata 

Le Ski Hut 

White Bear Lake 

Hi Tempo Ski Shop 


NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque 

Garden Swarts Sports 
Sport About 

Aztec 

Ski Exchange 

Las Cruces 

Ride-On Sports 

Ruidoso 

Alpine Sports 
Ski Apache Resort 
Ski West Sports 

Silver City 

Gila Hike & Bike 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Grand Forks 

The Ski Shop 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City 

Ski Haus Sports 
Tennis & Ski Warehouse 

Tulsa 

Tennis & Ski WarenouSe 
Think Snow 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Rapid City 

Black Hills Bicycles 

Sioux Falls 

Sun N Fun Special Sports 


TENNESSEE 

Hlxon 

Sun & Ski Sports 

Knoxville 

Rolf Lanz Sport Center 
Ski Scuba Center Inc 

Memphis 

Outdoors Inc 

Nashville 

The Competitive Edge 
The Ski Mogul 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

World Cup Sports 

Arlington 

Maverick Ski and Sport 
Mountain Sports 

Austin 

Austin Snow Ski Shop 
Sun & Ski Sports 

Bedford 

Ski Tex Inc 

Dallas 

At Pierces Ski Rack 
Sun & Ski Sports 
Sun & Sk* Sports Expo 
Warming Hut Inc 

Ft. Worth 

Al Pierces Ski Racn 
Sun & Ski Sports 

Houston 

J Rich s Sports Ltd 
Oshman s Sporting Goods 
SportHaus Lindner of Aspen 
Sports X Press 
Sun & Sk« Sports 
Sun & Ski Sports Expo 
San Antonio 
Tennis & Ski Warehouse 
Good Sports 


UTAH 

Alta 

The Ski Rack 

Beaver 

Etk Meaaows Ski Resort 

Brian Head 

Apple Annies Country Store 

Logan 

The Sportsman Inc 

Park City 

Food For Thought 

Provo 

Promo in Stuff 

Odgen 

Ogden Touring Co 

Salt Lake City 

Starwood of Aspen 

Sandy 

Sandy Ski N See 


WISCONSIN 

Del a van 

The Fast Foot 


Greenbay 

Chalet Ski and Patio 

Hale* Corner 

Wheel/Sport/ Bicycle 

Hayward 

New Moon Nordic Ski 

Madison 

Chalet Ski and Patio 

Milwaukee 

Laacke & Joys Co 
les Moise Inc 

West Bend 

Fast Foot 

Wilmot 

Wilmot Ski Hitts 


WYOMING 

Caspar 

Mountain Sports 

Jackson 

Jack Denms Outdoor Shop 

Teton Village 

Wijdernest Sports 

ALBERTA 

Calgary 

Harper Ski West 
Spirit West Corp 

G-Pralrie 

Ernies Sport Centre Ltd 

Red Deer 

Glenns Cycle & Sports 
North Star Sports 

SE Calgary 

Marks Work Wear house 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Clearbrook 

Clearbrook Sporting Goods 

Femle 

Ferme Sports Ltd 

Kelowna 

Brian James Ski n Surf 
Fresh Air Experience 

Vancouver 

Destination Ski Rentals 

MANITOBA 

Winnipeg 

Eurosports Unlimited 
Gords Ski Center Ltd 
Sportsman Ent Ltd 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

Campbollton 

Jim Wallet Ski & Sports 

Dieppe 

Sports Experts *120 

Edmunston 

Jessorne Bros Reg o 

Labrador City 

Yeti Sports 

Moncton 

King Sports Ltd 

Tracadle 

V Mar itee 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Brockville 

Dave Jones Sport Shop 

Kamiack 

Sas-Kam Sportsman ItO 

Saskatoon 

Ski Shop Saskatoon LTD 


ATTENTION SHOP OWNERS: 

More ski shops sell SKI MAGAZINE than any other ski publication. To 
have your shop listed, call toll-free 800-223-2410 and ask for Carol Martinez, 
Direct Sales Manager. In New York call 212-687-3000 
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WORK OUT fotifimted 

UTAH 

Park City — Prospector Athletic Club, 
located in the Prospector Hotel and 
Conference Center in the center of Park 
City; (HOI) 649-6670; 6 a.m.-lO p.m. 
weekdays, 9 a.m.-9 p.m. weekends. 
Complimentary to guests of the Pros- 
pector Resort; S10 daily fee for others. 
Facilities include four racquetball courts 
(S4/S6 per hour), exercise equipment, 
free weights, aerobic classes, lap pool, 
steam, sauna, whirlpool, massages and 
tanning booth. Nursery. 

Ambience : Comfortable and attrac- 
tive. An official training center of the 
U.S. Ski Team. 

Snowbird — The Cliff Spa, located in 
the Cliff Lodge; (801) 742-2222, ext. 
5900; 7 a.m.-lO p.m. daily. Compli- 
mentary to guests of the Cliff Lodge; 
$5 to guests of other Snowbird lodges; 
S10 for anyone else. Facilities include 
aerobic classes, exercise room, lap pool, 
steam, sauna and whirlpool. Salon 
services include facials, massages, hy- 
drotherapy, herbal wraps and parafango 
treatments. 

Ambience: Modern, full-service spa 
with spa /ski packages. 

WYOMING 

Jackson Hole — Aspens Athletic Club, 
in thejackson Hole Racquet Club Re- 
sort; (307) 733-7004; 8 a. m. -9:30 p.m. 
weekdays, 8 a.m.-8 p.m. weekends. 
Club is complimentary to guests of the 
Jackson Hole Racquet Club Resort; 
S7.50 for other visitors. Facilities in- 
clude exercise equipment, free weights, 
running track, indoor skating rink, 
racquetball courts ($6 an hour), sauna, 
whirlpool, steam and tanning beds. 

Ambience: A comfortable place to 
sweat. 

CANADA 

Banff — -The health club at the Banff 
Springs Hotel; (403) 762-221 1; 8 a.m-1 1 
p.m. daily. Open to guests of the hotel 
and locals with memberships. Facili- 
ties include a 33-meter indoor pool, 
heated outdoor pool, three whirlpools 
(including one made to look like a pri- 
vate grotto and another on a private 
deck with spectacular views available 
by reservation only), aquacize classes, 
exercise equipment, saunas, massages 
and tanning booths. Pro shop. 

Ambience: Upper crust atmosphere; 
down-to-earth clientele. S3) 



STEVENS PASS, Washington 
Getting bigger and better 


To celebrate its 50th anniversary last 
winter, Stevens Pass, 78 miles east of 
Seattle in the Cascades, increased its 
terrain by 40 percent, with a chairlift 
that takes skiers up the hill in style. 
This winter, a second day lodge, next 
to the existing lodge, has been added 
with a full service restaurant. There’s 
a larger lounge in the new lodge and 
the old deli and ski rental areas have 
been expanded. 

The triple chair, installed on Big 
Chief Mountain two summers ago, 
expanded the area’s total skiable ter- 
rain to 1,125 acres. It crests the Cascade 
Divide and accesses both sides of the 
mountain. Skiers can load from either 
the Mill Valley side or the Big Chief 
side. The terrain accessed by the triple 
is mostly double-diamond, steep 
chutes, and narrow trails that swing 
down through tall evergreens to the 
valley below. Skiers who have always 


thrilled to the challenges of Seventh 
Heaven (always on “Most Difficult” 
lists for Northwest skiing) can delight 
in more of the same on Big Chief. In- 
termediate skiers have three groomed 
trails in the new area, with additional 
access to Mill Valley off the Tye Mill 
chair, or they can make a pleasant re- 
turn to the base area following Skid 
Road. 

Stevens opened in 1937 with a sin- 
gle rope tow. Today’s skiers continue 
to be more interested in terrain than in 
cozy facilities, and the expansion came 
just in time to stave off grumbling. It 
was the first major addition since the 
Hog’s Back lift opened up new inter- 
mediate terrain in 1979. 

Stevens’ lifts operate from 9 a.m. to 
10 p.m. seven days a week, with five 
chairs running at night. Nearly two- 
thirds of the area’s pre-expansion ter- 
rain is lighted for night skiing, opening 
up beginner to advanced runs — one 
reason the area remains popular with 
the under-35 crowd. 

Facilities are basic although ex- 
panded, thanks to the new base lodge. 
There’s a full service restaurant, a caf- 
eteria which serves the usual burgers 
and chili, the Short Stop Deli, offer- 
ing hot soup and sandwiches in a 
slightly nicer setting, and the lounges 
which offer drinks and views of Big 
Chief. Ski rentals, child care and a ski 
shop round out the amenities. 

Contact: Stevens Pass, Inc., P.O. 
Box 98, Leavenworth, Wash. 98826; 
(206) 973-2441. —Sharon H. O’Boyle 


MOUNTAIN PROFILE 

1 ,8(X) vertical feet 


Lift tickets 


$22 adults. 8 hours, weekends 

$20 adults. 5 hours, weekends 

$18 children and seniors, 

8 hours, weekends 

$16 children and seniors. 

5 hours, weekends and nights 

$7-1 1 all ages, midweek 

Children under 6 and seniors 
over 70 ski free 
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Buy-Guv, Rental Ski Reuse 


east 


REGION 


East Regional Editor 
L. DANA GATLIN 


I F YOU’RE LIKE A LOT OF EAST- 
crn skiers, you get together with a bunch 
of friends and rent the same ski house 
season after season. However, it often 
proves wiser to form a group and buy a 
house. Before shrugging this idea off due to 
lack of funds, reconsider. You don’t need a loan 
shark: You need a club. 

“It started with a small group of people,” 
says Leo Stevens, president of North Conway, 
N.H.’s Whis-Skiers club, founded in 1967. 
“They went to a lawyer and drew up a consti- 
tution explaining how people could buy in and 
what each member’s responsibility entailed. 
They pooled some money, bought the land, 
hired a contractor, and when the initial mort- 
gage money ran out, they each finished their 
own room.” 

You don’t have to build your own bunk to 
ensure that you have one, and you don’t need 
to ratify a constitution to get the house rules 
straight. But even if all you want to do is buy 
the house you’ve been renting with your ski 


buddies for years, there’s a lot of ground work 
and planning necessary to prevent future 
problems. 

The best method is to learn from established 
clubs. The Whis-Skiers are members of the East- 
ern Inter-Club Ski League (EICSL), a group 
with 32 clubs, many of which were founded in 
the early-Forties era of ski trains. While most 
are registered nonprofit organizations and have 
scores of members, the basic principles of the 
EICSL clubs that own lodges can be translated 
to any group. Follow these guidelines for a suc- 
cessful group buy. 

• Leave your selfish ways at home — sharing 
real estate means sharing living space, too. “It 

you choose to become a member of a club,” 
explains George Rcmon, president of the 
EICSL, “there are certain things you sacrifice 
to live in that community environment.” Those 
things include exclusive rights to the refrigera- 
tor, first shower and best parking space. More 

continued on page 4H 


National Regional Editor 

KATHY L. KRONICK 


A GAME 
PLAN FOR 
BUYING THAT 
RENTAL SKI 
HOUSE 
YOU SHARE 
WITH FRIENDS 
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LAKE • 


Tcike A Ski \focation Of 



Lake Placid was the scene of the exciting 
1980 Winter Olympics. 

Today, the thrill of the Olympics still 
fills the air at Whiteface Mountain, where 
skiers enjoy some of the most challenging 
skiing in the Northeast. 

And unlike other ski resorts, once you 
take off your skis in Lake Placid, you keep 
going. You can feel the exhilarating rush of 
skating on the Olympic Oval, thunder across 
the landscape in a snowmobile or dogsled. 
You can jump into a bobsled or cross country 
ski at Mt. Van Hoevenberg. 

And the trails don’t end there. In fact, 


they all lead to great shopping, fine dining, 
and late night dancing. 

Accommodations in Lake Placid range 
from famous hotel chains to romantic 
country inns. And there are convenient day 
departures from Grand Central Station via 
the Amtrak Ski Train. Also available are 
USAir/Piedmont Fly-Drive packages. 

So dash off to Lake Placid this winter for 
your ski vacation. 

And let the games begin. 

#r OLYMPIC AUTHORITY 

inn Lake Placid, New York 12946 


DINING 


CHARCOAL TIT 
i RESTAURANT 

518 - 523-3050 



StRvict America cokpokaiiqn 

Proudly serving your food, beverage gift & novelty needs 
at all Olympic venues Ski shops & equipment rentals at 
Whiteface Mt & Mt Van Hoevenberg Ski Centers 


SHOPPING 


SERVICES 


For Intofmatton on 

OVER 200 ROOMS. APTS., CHALETS 
& HOUSES WITHIN 5 MINUTES OF 
WHITEFACE MOUNTAIN 

contact Whiteface Mt. Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Bx 277 Wilmington, NY 12997 
(518-946-2255) 


X-C Skiing at the 
Olympic Complex at 
Mt. Van Hoevenberg 

50 kilometers of set, groomed track 
terrain for all level skiers 

For information call: 
518 - 523-2811 

41 .41 41 0 . 41 


Gore Mountain 

Lake Placid 
High Falls Gorge 


jure mvii iiiaii 


Big Tupper 
Saratoga Spa 


518-523-3706 CUNNINGHAM'S 800- 88 8-RAFT 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


The HUNGRY TROUT Motor Inn f» Restaurant 
Quality lodging • fine dining • mi from Whiteface 

Wilmington. New York 12997 518-946-2217 


u \ : 


• Happy Wanderer Inn • 

Ri 9N lay New York 12911 518-946-2171 


• WOODLAKE MOTOR INN • 

34 Saranac Ave. Lake Placid 518-523-2750 


To plan your ski week in Lake Placid, call 1-800-462-6236 
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LAC ID 


Olympic Proportions. 


r— SuperSki Packages- 

Midweek Only 


3 days/2 nights 

^ per per per day 
in jU dhl. occup., lax & 
^ lip add 

deluxe accommodations 
and 2 breakfasts 
(Sun thru Wed arrival) 


6 days/$ nights 

$2106 *rr pets., dhl. occuf>| 


fcu & tip adt'l. 

deluxe accommodations 
S breakfasts & 5 dinners 
(Sunday arrival only) 

indoor pools • whirlpools • Entertainment 
Specia l Discount Lift & Lesson Tickets 
(Not available Dec 19-Jan 1, Feb 19-25) 

RESERVE NOW! Call 5 18/523-4411 

One Mirror Lake Drive, l,ake Placid, NY 12946 


LAKE PLACID 
HILTON 1C 


INTERLAKEN 

Lodge & Restaurant 


Lake Placid's only Country Inn 

Midweek package <£4Q rer r erson J a v 

Mon-Thun. I T7 dhl. occup. tax & up adl. 

Includes Breakfast, Dinner &. Lift Tickets 

518 - 523-3180 


Midweek Special 

XT per person, per day, M.A.P. 
j) dhl. occup., tax & tip adt'l. 

*§ ( minimum stay 2 days) child */4 rate 

Includes: lodging, full dinner & breakfast daily 


COMPLETE HEALTH FACILITIES 

Whirlpool, sauna, indoor pool, exercise 
room. (Tanning salon & racquetball 
at a reduced fee.) 

Lake Placid's #1 rated National Resort 




[i ^C&XjAoX) 


GRANDVIEW HOTEL 

tall Direct 518-523-2556 
CENTER OF VILLAGE OVERLOOKING LAKE 
LAKE PLACID. NY 12946 



5 & 3 day 
MIDWEEK 
Packages 

lakeside lodging, breakfast. I dogsled ride 

center of village 

X C skiing, dogsled rides. Ice skating &more! 
complete health spa & Indoor pool MA P available 




ouSen Arrow 


Main St.. Lake Placid, NV 12946 518-S23-33S3 | 


M 


HIGHLAND HOUSE INN - Bed & Breakfast 
Cottage avail., for brochure: 518-523-2377 


CRANBERRY MEADOW LODGE- Luxury villas with 
fireplaces, restaurant, pond & X-C ski from premises. 
142 Lake Flower Ave. Saranac Lake. NY 5 18-89 1-1970 


HIGH PEAKS BASE CAMP 4 mi. from Whitef.cc 

Bed & breakfast bunkroom-$ 1 5 (5 18) 94*>-2 1 33 Upper Jay.NY 




I III 


BARK EATER 


A True Country Inn 
Featured in Country Inns & Back Roads 

Box 1 39S. Keene. N Y. 12942 518-576-2221 


$35 


MIDWEEK PACKAGE 1 

per person, per day 
dbl. occup., tax & tip adt'l. 
not mil 12/23-1/1 mnd 2/12-2/26 
Includes: lodging, dinner A breakfast (choice of menu) 
Indoor pool • whirlpool 
X-Country Skiing on promises 

800/654-2000 
518/523-9555 

Lake Placid, NY 12946 


HOWARD 

JOHNSON 


SKI MIDWEEK 
AND ENJOY 

• Best Rates 

• Discount tickets 

• Afternoon Tea 

• Apres Ski Party 

• Crackling Fires 

(Sun-Thurs) 


Mirror Lake Inn 

Owned and operated by skiers for skiers" 




"Best Apres Ski and Accommodations' -Ski Magazine 
"Excellent". ‘Beautiful" - Skiing Magazine 
‘Luxury" Ski Magazine 


• Luxurious Rooms 

• Mahogany walls, 
walnut floors, 
antiques & 
chandeliers 

• Fine candlelight 
dining 

• Gracious hospitality 

• Indoor pool, sauna 
whirlpool & 
health spa 


Lake Placid’s only 


♦ ♦♦♦ "Exceptional” rated Resort 


Lake I’lacid's Finest, Lake Placid, XY 1S294<> olH-SSM-idD-H 


Resort & Nordic Ski Center 

directly \\ 
° n 

0 

LAKE 

• 75 rooms, & 
ff / 4 condos 

PLACID / 

/ • Lounge & 

' restaurant 

• A collection of \ \ / / 

Adirondack style 
lodges wfi replaces. 
remodeled in '88. 

1-8 bedrooms. /j/' Yyy. 

• 20 K of skiing 
on site 

• 360 acres of 
Adirondack Mt. 
beauty to enjoy! 


*05 18-523-2551 

\ P.O Box 231, Lake Placid, NY 12946 \ 


» 


"A private estate that sweeps 
all honors as the most enchant- 
ing lakefront sanctuary of its 
kind in America." 

THE HIDEAWAY REPORT 


II 11 W MN' I Experience life as it's meant 
to be, at this former Rockefeller estate in the 
Adirondack mountains - private, romantic, 
and eminently civilized. Luxuriate in front of 
a crackling tire with breakfast in bed; stroll, 
ski. or snowshoe across the frozen lake and 
through hushed hemlock forests, curl up and 
settle in with a good book, dine elegantly by 
candlelight in the Great Hall with old friends 
and new Discover The Point— endorsed by 
seven years of rave reviews, and one of only 
ten Relais & Chateaux in the U S. 

THE POINT, Saranac Lake, NY 12983 
518-891-5678 


Experience Winter . 

Dec 10-11 Subaru World Cup Ski lumping 0 

Jan 8 The Lawrence Loppet 

|an 13-15 Subaru World Cup Freestyle • 


For accommodations & travel guide call 
Lake Placid Chamber of Commerce 
1-800-342-9561 In NY State, or _ 

I 800-833-2521 In all 
other states 


Exciting rides on our 30' toboggan chute 

Snowmobile on a night safari 

Take a dogsled ride behind a team of 

championship huskies 

Enjoy exguisite dining 

Visit our charming shops 





from New York State, 1-800-255-5515 from all other states. 
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BUY-BUY continued Jrom page IE 

importantly, community living in- 
volves respecting the rights of your 
housemates. 

• Make sure everyone involved knows 
what kind of group yours will be. 

Nonprofit clubs such as most of those 
in the EICSL offer friendships, parties, 
and an economical place to stay near 
your favorite ski slopes. But some 
members may want more. 

“The right property will appreciate 
in value. You get to use it for as long 
as you’d like, then sell it and hopefully 
make a decent profit,” says Jeffrey A. 
Miller, a Boston real estate attorney 
who teaches the course “Buying Prop- 
erty Jointly” for The Learning Adven- 
ture, an adult education / recreation pro- 
gram. “But I think you have to be 
realistic. Go into the situation know- 
ing what the problems arc. By being 
aware of what potential troubles may 
arise from the beginning, you can avoid 
them in the future.” 

• Get to know your partners’ living 
habits and discuss everyone’s idea of 
group living. Such issues as “Is he neat 
or messy?” or “Will she help around 
the house?” could become major ones 
with time. The wrong combination of 
personalities could be like a volcano 
waiting to erupt. Miller also suggests 
sharing credit reports, since they will 
be necessary to secure a loan anyway. 
This way you can weed out any po- 
tential deadbeats. Next, he says, make 
sure everyone is “on the same wave- 
length.” That is, does everyone agree 
on the purpose for owning the house, 
the way in which it will be shared, and 
the length of time you plan to own it? 
Explains Miller, “I’ve had some peo- 
ple who get into deals and then say, 
‘Oh, I only wanted to keep it for a 
year. ’ And the other person says, ‘Well, 
geez, I thought we were going to keep 
it for 10 years.’ ” 

• Set up a framework for resolving 
disputes. Stevens recalls how his club’s 
no-pets rule, after years of informal 
abeyance, came to be rcinvoked. “One 
skier had two Great Danes,” he says, 
“and one weekend he brought up both 
of them. As you can imagine, the dogs 
took up more room than some of the 
members.” The problem was brought 
up at a meeting, and the group decided 
to enforce the rule. While the pet lov- 
ers may have lost, the group’s system 
won. 

“If there are any difficulties,” says 


Stevens, “at one of the regularly sched- 
uled meetings somebody will say, 
‘Well, let’s just lay it all out on the table. 
Get any gripes out in the open; let’s 
not whisper behind anyone’s back.’ It 
works darn well. I won’t say it’s per- 
fect, but the reason it does work is be- 
cause the club did things right from 
the start. They set down the basic rules 
in the constitution, and everybody has 
had to follow them.” 

When Michael Berkman of Natick, 
Mass, and his friends Walt and Denise 
Schwarz bought a ski house in Sug- 
arbush, Vt. after renting with a group 
for 10 years, they decided to plan for 
possible new members or children by 
dividing ownership into 12 shares. “If 
you divide it into two shares, it doesn’t 
leave you any room for expansion,” 
Berkman explains. As for now, deci- 
sions arc made on the basis of “major- 
ity by shares,” so couples don’t have 
the upper hand over singles. “If Walt 

B._„ 

potential problems in a 
joint property buy to 
avoid them in the future. 


and Denise want to do something and I 
don’t,” he says, “it’s a draw — it’s their 
six shares against my six shares.” 

• Set up a complete legal and finan- 
cial framework in advance, no matter 
how remote some of the contingen- 
cies may seem. Liability in the case of 
an accident, property rights in the event 
of a partner’s death, how many shares 
the property can be divided into, and 
whether the property will be rented 
out should all be considered. “But the 
biggest issue,” Miller explains, “is what 
happens if a partner wants to sell his 
share.” 

Again, it’s the framework that’s im- 
portant since there are several solutions 
to one partner’s pulling out. The share’s 
value must be determined, whether by 
appraisal, mutual consent or how much 
the partner has paid into the house. It 
also should be clear from the start to 
whom the share may be sold. Accord- 
ing to the Whis-Skiers, says Stevens, 
“First you have to offer it to the whole 


group. If the whole group doesn’t want 
to buy the share back, then one of the 
members may wish to pick up the share 
as the second option. The third choice 
would be a person from the outside 
agreeable to all.” 

Most mortgages have a clause hold- 
ing multiple property owners “jointly 
and severally liable” for the debt, which 
means each partner is ultimately re- 
sponsible not just for his own share, 
but for all the others as well. The only 
clean way to remove a selling partner 
from liability for that debt, according 
to Miller, is to refinance — which also 
costs money. Should the seller pay the 
fees? And if refinancing results in a 
higher interest rate on the new mort- 
gage, who pays the difference? 

• Find a bank that you can work with, 
and that is willing to work with you. 
“No matter what agreements you may 
have among yourselves, ” Miller points 
out, “you have to remember that the 
bank is part of this deal too, and that’s 
a complicating factor.” Even qualify- 
ing for a mortgage with multiple part- 
ners can sometimes be a problem. Ski- 
house buyers may hear a lot about 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, nick- 
names for two government-chartered 
corporations that buy mortgages from 
most banks and impose additional re- 
strictions on the partners’ income lev- 
els, their relation to one another and 
rental agreements. To avoid Fannie 
and Freddie, shop around for a port- 
folio lender, a bank that isn’t going to 
sell your mortgage on the secondary 
market. 

B y now, you should be getting the 
picture that real estate agents, law- 
yers and bankers will have some input 
when you buy your dream chalet. And 
there are as many answers to their ques- 
tions as there are home owners. As for 
raising the down payment, some clubs 
sell bonds (with interest) to members 
to raise the cash. Nonprofit incorpo- 
ration works best for larger groups be- 
cause no one person can be held liable 
for the club’s debts. A limited partner- 
ship works for others due to the tax 
benefit when the house is considered a 
business, although recent tax law 
changes make such benefits less certain. 

“You can be creative. There’s no 
magic way to do it,” says Miller. “My 
philosophy in general is to keep it as 
simple as possible.” S3I 
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WATERVILLE VALLEY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The second annual Governor’s Ski Invitational 
is set for March 2-5, 1989, and the skiing 
is going to be great! 

Originated by Governor and Mrs. John H. 
Sununu, it is a weekend of fun to benefit 


the Christa McAuliffe Sabbatical Trust Fund. 
The Ski Invitational is an enjoyable ski race 
with teams made up of political figures, 
members of the media and business 
community, celebrities, famous ski racers, 
and those just off the beginners’ slopes. 


In addition, there are informal receptions, 
dinners, time for on-your-own skiing, and 
so much more! 

The Invitational is being held at Waterville 
Valley, the World Cup Ski Resort in New 
Hampshire's White Mountain National Forest. 
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Individual and corporate sponsorships are 
available starting at five hundred dollars. For 
sponsorship information, please contact 
Ruth Antonides at Waterville Company Inc., 
Waterville Valley, NH 03215; 
or call (603) 236-8311. 


For lodging reservations call 1-800-GO VALLEY 
or 603-236-8371. 

To receive a commemorative poster, send 


a tax-deductible contribution of $10.00 or 
more to the Christa McCauliffe Sabbatical 
Trust fund at the above address. 


NIXDORF 
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SKI BINDINGS 



Merrill Lynch 


NYNEX m 

Yellow Pages TOYOTA QUALITY 

WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 
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From good value to deluxe digs , these ac- 
commodations represent some best bets. 

McHBIRK Md. 

Wisp Resort and the Villages at 
Wisp — Two independent building pro- 
jects transformed Maryland’s only ski 
area into a destination resort last win- 
ter. The renovated Village Inn and base 
lodge are linked in a seven-story self- 
contained complex of condominiums, 
restaurants, lounges and shops. The $50 
million expansion is still far from com- 
pletion (only 170 out of 536 condos 
are finished), but it already offers va- 
cation pampering at reasonable prices. 

Houseguests can relax in a refur- 
bished Olympic-size pool and steam- 
ing hot tub, then quench their thirsts 
at either Shenanigan’s or the 23— Below 
Lounge. Two restaurants serve a vari- 
ety of meals — from Chicken Floren- 
tine at The Gathering to German fa- 
vorites like pork cutlets with beer sauce 
at the Bavarian Room. The salad bar 
here — 30 dishes plus two homemade 
soups and assorted European breads — 
should not be missed. 

Unfortunately, Wisp Resort’s gray 
stucco exterior looks rather drab. The 
tower condotel units sleep four but are 
small and poorly designed. One effi- 
ciency features a Murphy bed in the 
kitchen. 

Two-night minimum, weekend 
packages at the Resort, including room, 
dinner and lifts, average $95 to $135 
per person, double occupancy. 

The Villages at Wisp, 95 tri-level, 
ski-in/ski-out luxury townhouses, clus- 
ter around five newly cut intermedi- 
ate trails serviced by two triple chairs. 
It’s an ideal setup for families or groups 
of friends who prefer quiet ski trips 


combining classy accommodations 
with at-home comfort. 

Each two-bedroom unit features a 
large, well-equipped kitchen flanked by 
a living/dining area with a fireplace. 
The bottom floor can serve as an extra 
bedroom or playroom for the kids. 

No shuttle bus services the Villages, 
nor are stores or restaurants within easy 
walking distance. The Wisp Resort and 
McHenry are five minutes away by car. 
Townhouses rent for $H( )( )-$ 1 .(MM) per 
week. 

Information: The Wisp Resort, EO. 
Box 624, McHenry, Md. 21541; (301) 
387-49 1 1 . The Villages, EO. Box 390, 
McHenry, Md. 21541; (301) 387-4966. 

— Mary Jo Tarallo 
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The importance of a good meal rates sec- 
ond only to snow conditions. Here are 
some of ski country's great restaurants. 

CHAMPION, Pa. 

Helen’s Restaurant — The vine-cov- 
ered stone cabin could easily be mis- 
taken for an old French countryside 
farmhouse but the landmark at Seven 
Springs ski area is actually the former 
home of the resort’s founders, Helen 
and Adolf Dupre. 

Tucked into the hillside next to 
Seven Springs’ massive lodge, a warm, 
homey feeling permeates the cabin. 
Family heirlooms, old photographs and 
dog-eared books are still scattered 
about. A real conversation piece is a 
stone sink, hand-hewed by Adolt him- 
self, in the main dining room. The cou- 
ple’s bedroom creates an intimate din- 
ing space for guests celebrating a special 
occasion or just looking for a quiet meal 


away from the resort’s larger, more hec- 
tic restaurants. Additional tables are set 
in the loft where the three Dupre chil- 
dren used to sleep. 

A glass-enclosed wing showcases the 
bar and piano-playing balladeer (who 
also serenades individual tables with 
his 12-string guitar). Dinner entrees 
are anything but homespun fare, un- 
less you routinely sample Veal Oscar 
($17.50), Lobster Glasage ($25) and 
Tournedos au Roive Vert au Rouge 
($18.75). The food, however, is far out- 
shone by the ambience. Be prepared 
to wait at Helen’s. Made-to-order 
dinners sometimes take considerably 
longer than at the average restaurant. 

Helen’s is also open for lunch (noon 
to 2:30 p.m.) during ski season. Amer- 
ican Express is accepted, or meals can 
be charged to your room. 

In formation: Seven Springs Mountain 
Resort, Champion, Ea. 15622; (814) 
352-7777, ext. 7827. 

— Mary Jo Tarallo 


NEW LONDON, N.H. 

Peter Christian’s Tavern — What 
adds entertainment value to the drive 
to and from skiing? A really good meal 
stop that’s handy, not too fancy, and 
fun. 

That about sums up Peter Christian’s 
Tavern. I haven’t hit the headquarters 
restaurant in Hanover yet, but if the 
food, atmosphere and service resem- 
ble New London’s, the chain will be 
batting a thousand in my book of fa- 
vorite pit stops en route to southern 
New Hampshire and Vermont resorts. 

The decor is warm and inviting 
— lots of brick and a cheery fire — and 
the service is friendly and efficient. You 
won’t go wrong with any of several 
soups, including a great crock of French 
onion, and a large choice of rich breads. 
The quiche, the only disappointment, 
is average. There are a number of 
tempting sandwiches (all served with 
EC.’s own mustard sauce) and a nice 
selection of entrees in the S8-S13 range. 

The bar offers every kind of liba- 
tion, including wine by the glass and 
some fine coffees. Desserts are rich, 
particularly the chocolate cake and 
cheesecake. 

Information: Main St., New London, 
N.H.; (603) 526-4042. 

— L. Dana Gatlin 
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Word processing made simple. 



Word processing made simpler 



Talk about manual labor. The only 
thing more complicated than most word 
processors is their instruction manuals. 

You can wade through hundreds of 
pages of “user interfaces” and “output 
fonts” or try something far simpler: The 
Smith Corona PWP 40 Personal Word 
Processor. 

Using PWP 40 is truly an exercise in 
simplicity. Our easy-to-follow Tutorial 
DataDisk teaches you that moving blocks 


of text is a snap, deleting words is a 
cinch and inserting words is effortless. 

In fact, PWP 40 is so incredibly simple 
to use, you can pick it up in practically 
no time. 

That way, you can spend more 
of your time writing. And less of 
your time reading about writing. 



SMITH 

rnnm 


CORONIK 


TOMORROWS TECHNOLOGY 
AT YOUR TOUCH 


For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 or 
Smith Corona (Canada Ltd.), 440Tapscott Road, Scarborough, Ontario, Canada M1B 1Y4. 
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Comfort Just Gc 



Introducing A Completely Different Mercury Cougar XR7 

Mercury Cougar XR7 is a completely redesigned automobile that combines comfort and control with 
uncommon quickness. Its adrenaline takes the form of a 210-hp intercooled supercharged 3.8L V-6 engine, 
XR7 s longer wheelbase contributes to a more comfortable ride, while its wider stance enhances stability and 
control. It also gives you the comfort and control of standard four-wheel disc anti-lock brakes and an 
adjustable automatic/firm ride control suspension. Plus an interior that was designed by people who sit 
behind the wheel, not just behind a desk. Experience the comfort and control of a Mercury Cougar XR7 
at your Lincoln-Mercury dealer today. For more Mercury Cougar information, call 1-800-822-9292. 


Buckle up-together we can save lives. 
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LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 






A tale of spunk, moxie, go-gettum and 
the man who could have been Rudy Vallee 


I’m Cap’n Dole 

of the 

Ski Patrol... 



...I always carry alcohol 
To help a soul who’s in a hole 
When halfway down the mountain. 

The lovely ladies, if they fall 
Know I’ll come at their triple call 
I give first aid to one and all 
From the peak right down to the valley. 

Under the Nose and over the Chin 
Are lovely lips that call for “Min” 

I resuscitate them with rum and gin 
And throw ’em on a toboggan. 

I’m Cap’n Dole of the Ski Patrol 
I sometimes nip my alcohol 
But I never lose my self control 
When skiing on the mountain. 


1947 Minnie Dole 
portrait, by Maria de 
Kammerer, now 
hanging in head- 
quarters of National 
Ski Patrol. 


The author, a 20-year patroller, 
is official historian of the 
National Ski Patrol. 


I t was a song that Minnie Dole, founder 
of the National Ski Patrol 50 years ago 
last season, used to sing in his Whiffen- 
poof tenor in the days when you had to 
climb uphill before you could ski down. 
Charles Minot Dole was known by other 
names. He was "Minpa” to his grandchildren, 
“Minnow” to his friends, “Baron Dunski” to 
fellow members of the New York Amateur Ski 
Club, and “Minnie” to the world. 

On his 18th birthday, Minnie signed up to 
fight in World War 1. One morning, during his 


three months as a soldier, a sergeant called the 
short, cherub-faced 130-pound recruit out in 
front of the squad. 

“Candidate,” the sergeant barked, “why 
didn’t you shave?” 

Minnie ran a hand over his baby-smooth 
cheek. “I didn’t think I needed to. Sir.” 

“Is that so?” The sergeant glowered. “What's 
your name?” 

“Charles Minot Dole, Sir.” 

“From now on. Candidate, it’s Minnie, not 
Minot. Got that? Your name is Minnie Dole.” 


BY GRETCHEN BESSER 
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CAPTV DOLE continued 



E nraged letters poured in, calling Minnie sissy, spoilsport, 
and frightener of mothers.’ 


Minnie Dole was to go on to found the 
National Ski Patrol and the Tenth Moun- 
tain Division. As Earl Clark, president of 
the Tenth Mountain Association alumni 
group, wrote when Minnie died on March 
14, 1976: “Few men ever live to see one of 
their dreams fulfilled. Minnie saw two.” 
Skiing was in Minnie Dole's blood from 
the first day he strapped on a pair of 
wooden skis and slid down a hill on the 
local golf course in Andover. Mass. He was 
with a scout leader at the time who felt 
that skiing built up “fortitude, spunk, 
moxie and go-gettum.” 

At Phillips Academy, wearing skis and 
hiking boots. Dole would trail after older 
boys like Johnny Carleton, who would go 
on to pioneer the discovery of Tuckerman 
Ravine. Years later, Minnie wrote: “I was 
still, along with 99 percent of my contem- 
poraries, controlling my speed by throwing 
myself sideways into the snow." Minnie 
was in awe of Carleton, who could execute 
beautiful “snow-spraying telemark turns.” 
After attending Yale, Minnie spent three 
years in the wool business in Boston — 
“wool-gathering,” as he put it, growing dull 


and glassy-eyed. Bill Brown, a millionaire 
friend, had no trouble persuading him to 
sail for Europe in 1926. The two young 
men were met at the Paris station by 
Brown's Rolls-Royce and chauffeured to 
his lawyer's apartment, where 50 martinis 
were lined up on the mantel to greet them. 
Fist fights in Montmartre bistros alternat- 
ing with jaunts across the Channel soon 
became a way of life. 

Minnie eventually tired of it all and re- 
turned to New York. He roomed with a 
college friend in a series of plush New York 
apartments with a manservant to “keep 
the place livable.” When the rent and 
bridge stakes proved too high, Minnie 
joined an insurance firm run by his old 
friend Thayer Shcdd. Thayer introduced 
Minnie to Jane Ely at her parents’ “camp," 
a lakeside compound of 28 buildings in the 
Adirondacks. They were married a year 
later. 

In 1933, the year his son Mint was born, 
Minnie went to Lake Placid to ski. “In the 
Thirties,” Minnie wrote in his book. Ad- 
ventures in Skiing, “skiing was something 
like sky-diving in the Sixties — a fad, some- 


Minnie at Mt. 
Mansfield: "In the 
Thirties," he wrote, 
"skiing was like sky 
diving in the Sixties — 
a fad, something for 
those who were way 
out. Downhillers were 
still a radical group in 
a radical sport." 



thing for those who were way out. Down- 
hillers were still a radical group in a rad- 
ical sport.” 

After joining the New York Amateur 
Ski Club in 1931 , Minnie and Jane scouted 
out skiable terrain near the Ely place in 
the Adirondacks. One morning Minnie bet 
the Ely guide, Herbie, an inveterate snow- 
shoer, that he could beat him across the 
frozen lake on skis. Minnie, 34, took the 
lead easily, but slowed down to allow 
61-year-old Herbie to catch up. Herbie 
made a slight detour as they neared the 
dock, but Minnie rushed on straight ahead. 
Suddenly, he found himself in five feet of 
icy water. Herbie, who had carefully 
avoided the underground spring, roared. 
“I told you them damn things were no 
good,” he yelled, pointing at Minnie's skis. 

A broken ankle on the Toll Road at 
Stowe over New Year's in 1936 
proved a turning point in Minnie’s 
life and in skiing. He and Jane were with 
another couple, Frank and Jean Edson, 
when he crashed. Since there was no res- 
cue group to help, his friends carted Min- 
nie down the mountain on a piece of 
corrugated tin roofing. 

A few months later, Frank Edson was 
killed when he ran off course and into a 
tree during an interclub downhill race. This 
first fatality in the infant sport of skiing 
sent waves of alarm through the ski com- 
munity. As Edson’s closest friend, Minnie 
was appointed head of a three-man “ski 
safety committee” to look into the causes 
and prevention of ski accidents. 

Wondering where and how to begin, 
Minnie started with a questionnaire de- 
signed to elicit accident information from 
fellow skiers. Enraged letters poured back, 
calling him “sissy,” "spoilsport,” “frightener 
of mothers” and worse — for even men- 
tioning the word “safety.” Accidents were 
considered normal in skiing and litigation 
was nothing more than a word in a dusty 
law dictionary. To bolster his campaign. 
Minnie enlisted the help of two 1936 Olym- 
pic skiers — Alec Bright and Bob Liver- 
more, who told Minnie to “forget these 
meatheads who are writing you letters.” 
With their moral backing, Minnie com- 
pleted and submitted his report to the Na- 
tional Ski Association. 

For the National Downhill races at 
continued on page 41 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
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Be there, ski there, spree there! 

Newport’s Ski Spree is filling winter weekends with on-mountain 
and apres-ski activities at ski areas all across the country. 

We’ve planned ski races, obstacle courses, tugs-of-war, 
crazy contests, plus much, much more. And our fun doesn't 
stop at the end of the day. Just kick off your skis and dance 
the night away. 

All the events are absolutely free to enter, and winners 
walk away with prizes. 

The attached Ski Spree Schedule shows you when jplggl 
and where. Now come join Newport for weekends jjPsa 

we’ve packed with pleasure! 
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Dec. 31-Jan.l: 
Jan. 7-8: 


Jan. 14-15: 


Jan. 21 -22: 


Jan. 28-29: 


Feb. 4-5: 


Feb. 11 -12: 
Feb. 18-19: 

Feb. 25-26: 

Mar. 4-5: 
Mar.11-12: 


Mar.18-19: 
Apr. 1-2: 


Caberfae, Ml 
Cannonsburg, Ml 
Snow Summit, CA 
Sugarloaf, Ml 
Wachusett, MA 
Bittersweet, Ml 
Boyne Mt„ Ml 
Brodie Mt., MA 
Catamount, NY 
Mt. Brighton, Ml 
Sierra Summit, CA 
Devil's Head, Wl 
Jack Frost, PA 
Kissing Bridge, NY 
Ski Brule, Ml 
Snow Valley, CA 
Alpine Valley, Wl 
Dodge Ridge, CA 
June Mt., CA 
Mt. Holly. Ml 
Trollhaugen, Wl 
Wisp, MD 
Americana, Wl 
Big Boulder, PA 
Blackjack, Ml 
Brandywine, OH 
Homewood, CA 
Magic Mt., VT 
Snow Trails, OH 
Song Mt., NY 
BigTupper, NY 
Boston Mills, OH 
Rib Mt., Wl 
Big Boulder, PA 
Crested Butte, CO 
Indianhead, Ml 
Sunburst, Wl 
Bear Mt., CA 
Cascade, Wl 
Snowshoe, WV 
Snowstar, IL 
Indianhead, Ml 
Peek'n Peak, NY 
Snow Valley, CA 
Boyne Mt., Ml 
Jack Frost, PA 
Seven Springs, PA 
Sierra Summit, CA 
Wachusett, MA 
Bear Mt., CA 
Snow Summit, CA 


All dates and mountains subject 
to change. Participants must 
be 21 years of age or older. 




Newport 

Ski Spree Schedule 


CAP’N DOLE continued from page 38 

M innie had the rare gift of a 
person born out of his century.’ 


Stowe in March 1938, Minnie assembled 
a ski patrol with men and toboggans sta- 
tioned at intervals along the course. Roger 
Langley, head of the National Ski Associ- 
ation, was impressed by Minnie’s organi- 
zation and asked him to set up a similar 
patrol nationwide. 

Minnie spent the following summer and 
fall puzzling out rules for the new National 
Ski Patrol System. “It was fundamental in 
my thinking,” he wrote at the time, “that 
a thorough knowledge of winter first aid 
had to be the first requisite of qualifica- 
tion.” Since no instruction book existed, 
he approached the head of the American 
Red Cross to write a manual about winter 
first aid. It became the official textbook 
for all ski patrol courses. 

“My second basic premise was that in 
any voluntary organization the element of 
incentive must be present,” wrote Minnie. 
Accordingly, he created two ranks of 
patroller — National and Local, “the Local 
patroller to be responsible for duty only 
on his local terrain, the National to be re- 
sponsible wherever he skied.” Today the 
designation of “National" patroller is re- 
served for those who have demonstrated 
superior patrolling ability, passed avalanche 
and mountaineering courses, and made 
significant contributions to the NSP. 

Because the National Ski Patrol began 
as a subcommittee of the NSA, Minnie 
organized it along the lines of the parent 
group, with five divisions nationwide (since 
expanded to 10, including an international 
division). 

The NSP started with $50 in the bank and 
a $100 loan. Its headquarters was Minnie’s 
household den in Greenwich, Conn. It was 
a far cry from today’s Patrol, with a million- 
dollar building in Lakewood, Colo, and 
annual operating budget of $1.2 million. 

During his organizing days Minnie wrote 
regulations, developed accident report 
forms, corresponded with ski patrollers 
throughout the country, and coordinated 
liaison with the Red Cross, the National 
Park and Forestry Service, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the Ski Tow Own- 
ers Association. 

In its first annual report (1939-40), the 
NSP advocated, among other safety mea- 
sures, placing signs at the bottom and top 
of trails and slopes to warn the public of 
their relative difficulty: “The Nose Dive 


Trail at Stowe, Vt. has a system of small 
round tin markers, made out of tomato 
can tops, each numbered and placed at 
100-foot intervals. This system definitely 
has merit, for when the patroller climbs 
the trail he notes at what station the first 
aid toboggans are placed. If an accident 
occurs, he can tell from the nearest sta- 
tion marker whether he should climb or 
descend to reach the nearest first aid 
cache.” 

I n February 1939, Minnie was sitting in 
front of a roaring fire in a Manchester, 
Vt. ski lodge with Livermore, Bright 
and Langley. Conversation turned to the 
Russo-Finnish War and the Finnish ski 
troops' lightning attacks against the lum- 
bering Russian forces. What if the enemy 
advanced down the St. Lawrence River, 
Minnie wondered. The idea, after all, 
wasn’t so farfetched. Shouldn’t we train 
men, Minnie asked, to fight in the kind of 
blizzard that was raging outside that very 
night? Determined to find the answer, Min- 
nie offered the services of the National Ski 
Patrol to the War Department in June 
1940. 

Undaunted by a lukewarm reception 
and, later, outright rebuffs, Minnie con- 
tinued to buck the Army chain of com- 
mand until he reached the ear of General 
of the Army George C. Marshall. Mar- 
shall was impressed not only by Minnie’s 
doggedness but by his plan, and the 87th 
Mountain Regiment was activated in No- 
vember 1941, 22 days before Pearl Harbor. 

The mountain troops were moved to 
Camp Hale, Colo, and expanded to full 
division strength in the spring of 1943. The 
War Department put the National Ski Pa- 
trol under contract to recruit troops, the 
only civilian agency ever to do so. Dole 
was asked to deliver 2,500 men in 60 days. 
By sending names to all the patrols and 
personally visiting every college in the East, 
he obtained 3,500 enlistees for the Tenth 
Mountain Division. 

Johnny Litchfield, a member of the 1939 
Dartmouth ski team and a veteran of the 
Tenth, says, “Minnie had a lot of drive. 
Without him, there wouldn’t have been any 
Tenth. He simply wouldn't take no for an 
answer. But he was patient. The only time 
I saw him close to anger-provoked. I’d say, 
was when something he was trying to do 
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CAP’N DOLE continued 



T he best and worst that can be said about Minnie is 
that ... he was human.’ 


got lost in the rules and regulations of 
bureaucracy.” 

When Minnie made an inspection trip 
to Camp Hale in 1943, he found the new 
emplacement nicknamed "Camp Hell.” 
Tight pass restrictions were in place, mo- 
rale was low and the men were suffering 
from high-altitude sickness and a distress- 
ing cough known as the “Pando hack.” 
He climbed with the troops to Homestake 
Peak at 12,(XX) feet, where the wind howled, 
the temperature plummeted to 25-below, 
and sleeping bag zippers were frozen shut 
by morning. “It was,” as Minnie described 
it later, “the sort of maneuver that sepa- 


SIGNING 

S kiing would be an essentially 
risk-free activity if not for certain 
factors, such as ice, wind, bumps, 
trees, faulty equipment, severe cold, the 
recklessness of novice skiers and the 
occasional avalanche. Unfortunately, 
most of these elements are present at 
the typical ski area on the average win- 
ter weekend. And that’s why all skiers 
should look heavenward at least once 
every season and whisper thanks to 
Minnie Dole. 

Today there are 24,(XX) ski patrollers 
in the U.S., 90 percent of them volun- 
teers. If you’ve skied much, you’ve cer- 
tainly seen them in action. Whenever 
a skier falls down and stays down, a 
patroller inevitably arrives, steps out of 
his skis and, administering first aid, de- 
termines whether the skier can walk (or 
limp) to the bottom of the hill. If not, 
the patroller radios for help and a to- 
boggan is brought to the scene. Gently, 
the recumbent skier is placed on the 
sled, covered and secured, and steered 
to shelter. 

If the idea of performing such a res- 
cue appeals to your altruistic side, and 
if you’re an advanced-intermediate skier 
or better, you may want to consider be- 
coming a volunteer patroller at your 
local ski area. Before you apply, un- 
derstand that the admission process is 
formidable, the work hard, and the tan- 
gible perks modest. 


rated the men from the boys and made 
the division what it eventually became — a 
group of tough ski and mountain soldiers." 

Minnie began a campaign to improve 
conditions for the troops. Said ski photog- 
rapher John Jay, a combat veteran of the 
Tenth, “One of the troubles was that all 
the talent lay in the ranks. The top instruc- 
tors and ski mountaineers in the world — 
men like Walter Prager, Peter Gabriel and 
Toger Tokle — were privates and corporals, 
trying to teach majors and colonels to ski. 
The officers didn’t want to listen to their 
subordinates, and sometimes they would 
lead their troops onto exposed terrain 


UP 

Most ski areas are always looking for 
recruits. “This year, hopeftilly, we'll end 
up with about 10 new patrollers,” says 
Jack Mason, director of the Winter 
Park, Colo, ski patrol. “I’ve got about 
20 candidates, and usually half the peo- 
ple make it through the training pro- 
cess." Ski patrol aspirants are schooled 
in sundry aspects of outdoor emergency 
care — assessing injury, CPR, splinting, 
bandaging, immobilizing a patient on 
a backboard, treating frostbite. They 
also learn special procedures such as 
chairlift evacuation, toboggan handling 
and, particularly at western resorts, av- 
alanche rescue. The training process 
generally takes a year. 

The hardest thing about getting into 
the patrol, veterans say, is demonstrat- 
ing competence as a skier. Guiding a 
loaded toboggan down a slope can be 
truly hairy when the terrain is rugged 
and the patient is portly. 

Once admitted to the ski patrol, you’ll 
have to work hard to stay in. Each sea- 
son you’ll be required to take 12 or more 
hours of refresher courses in the sub- 
jects you studied as a trainee, and you’ll 
have to reestablish your proficiency as 
a skier. 

Every patroller must spend 10 days 
on duty each season. That’s the mini- 
mum decreed by the National Ski Pa- 
trol, but most ski areas demand more 
time than that. Deer Run in Stamford, 


that avalanched. Minnie brought our com- 
plaints back to Washington, he cut through 
red tape — he hated red tape — and went 



N.Y. asks volunteers to work half the 
weekend days that the area is open. 
That can amount to 30 days between 
mid-October and mid-May. 

Most patrollers seldom encounter 
major gore. Though skiing has grown 
in the U.S. , deaths and serious injuries 
in the sport are uncommon. Combined, 
they occur at an annual rate of one for 
every million skier visits. 

Sooner or later, though, every pa- 
troller gets a chance to put his rigorous 
emergency training to good use. Patrol- 
lers also make themselves useful in 
many nonskiing situations, according to 
NSP historian Gretchen Besser. “They 
assist emergency squads and fire depart- 
ments around the country. At Beech 
Mountain, N.C., the patrol officiated 
at a birth; in Missoula, Mont., it res- 
cued a pair of colts who were trapped 
in deep snow; in Jefferson, Vt., it ex- 
tricated a paratrooper who was stuck 
in the top of an elm tree. Patrollers con- 
trolled crowds during Pope John Paul 
II’s visit to Iowa and provided emer- 
gency relief during the Mt. Saint Hel- 
ens eruptions.” 

Many patrollers consider their well- 
honed first-aid skills a substantial perk. 
Skip Romano, a 10-year ski patrol vet- 
eran and father of four, draws comfort 
from the notion that he can readily han- 
dle “the normal cuts and bruises and 
stitches kinds of things that children 
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right to the top. If he had to, he used 
four-letter words to get the brass off their 
butts.” 

When the Tenth sailed for Italy in No- 
vember 1944, Minnie stuck colored pins 
on a huge contour map of Italy to follow 
the attacks on Riva Ridge and Belvedere 
and accompany “his men” vicariously on 
their advance across the Po Valley. By the 
time the War ended, the Tenth had earned 
more medals — and suffered higher casual- 
ties — than any division in Europe. 

Minnie, too old for World War II, was 
a frustrated soldier. He organized the Ski 
Patrol with a military hierarchy and awards 
system. His NS A buddies called him “The 
Little Dictator." He wasn’t overbearing, just 
persistent. 

Minnie and Jane attended frequent re- 
unions of Minnie’s Tenth Mountain pals 
after the war. Pete Austin, a longtime ski 
patroller and Tenth Mountain veteran, 
remembers a get-together at Bousquet 
Mountain, Mass, in 1972. “We’d been 
drinking a bit — Minnie really loved his 
Scotch — and Minnie insisted on dancing 


come up with.” 

There are material perks as well. All 
patrollers ski free while on duty, and at 
most areas they earn a free day of re- 
creational skiing for every day they 
work. Many areas dole out free meal 
tickets, and a few allow patrollers’ 
spouses and kids to ski free all season. 
Annual NSP dues are $22, which in- 
cludes insurance fees. Patrollers are cov- 
ered by the NSP while participating in 
any of its educational programs, and 
by the ski area when they’re on duty. 

For most patrollers there are greater 
inducements. The first is fellowship: Ski 
patrollers tend to become fast compan- 
ions year-round. In the winter they sub 
for one another when family or office 
matters conflict with patrol duties. On 
free weekends, they take ski trips to- 
gether. Off-season, they play softball 
and attend one another’s barbecues. 

The other inducement, altruism, 
seems so corny that most patrollers get 
tongue-tied when asked to talk about 
it. Utah patroller Don Lucas expresses 
the notion this way: “You come across 
a little boy who has twisted his leg, not 
badly, but his face is all puckered up to 
keep from crying. You look at his 
mother — she’s really shaken up because 
her son is hurt, but she sees you, the 
patroller, and then that look of relief 
comes into her eyes .... That’s what 
gets to all of us.” — Kevin McManus 



Performance tuning 

for smooth easy turns. 

By Seth M asia 


All good-quality, sintered-base skis today are stone-ground at the factory. 
That gives the base a fine texture of microscopic lengthwise grooves, which 
ski tuners call “structure.” The structure grooves function like the sipes on 
a rain tire: they channel off the meltwater under the ski base, allowing skis 
to glide easily and turn smoothly in heavier snow. 

Restore the structure 

Once a year, restore the base structure by having your skis stone-ground 
at a good ski shop. When you tune your skis, avoid damaging the structure. 
That means don’t use a steel scraper on the base. 

Bevel carefully 

After stone-grounding, bevel the edges about one degree. You can do this 
yourself. Just wrap a single thickness of duct tape around one end of your 
file, and flat-file as shown. The tape lifts the file enough to give the opposite 
edge the correct bevel — and it will also preserve the structure across the 
plastic base. File both edges, of course. Two or three strokes on each side 
will suffice. Don’t forget to polish the edge with a fine whetstone. 


Serious drivers, like serious skiers, know the importance of control on 
snow-covered surfaces. They also know that, on such roads, automobiles 
with four driven wheels can be superior to cars with 
two. Such automobiles are the full line of 1989 Audi 
Quattros with permanent all-wheel drive. Combined 
with the Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS), all-wheel 
drive technology helps provide maximum control in 
most weather conditions. 
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The Audi 200 Quattro:The 1988 SCCATrans-Am Series Champion. 


Last April, Audi joined the Trans-Am circuit. Against 
all odds. And against all tradition. 

After all, this premier road racing event is nor- 
mally the province of powerful behemoths— specially 
built, “tube frame” race cars whose resemblance to 
production cars is merely skin deep. 

But Audi had a more practical agenda: to prove 
that the same permanent all-wheel drive Quattro tech- 
nology found in our street cars could beat their race cars. 

So we entered a team of new Audi 200 Quattros. 
Yes, four-door sedans. Complete with power steering 
and a five-cylinder engine which -though admittedly 


modified— produced about 100 bhp less than most of 
the competition. 

No matter. Because Audi quickly proved the old 
definition of performance no longer applies. Now, it’s 
brainpower versus horsepower. And our highly evolved 
Quattro system outperforms by outsmarting— with a 
differential that assigns power to the wheels that need 
it most. As traction and cornering conditions dictate. 

Soon, an awesome string of victories was compiled. 
Including six of the first nine SCCATrans-Am races. 

In fact, as Quattro’s dominance over the field 
became self-evident, some midseason handicaps were 





aced on Audi to help the competition play catch-up. 
xtra weight was added, turbo intake was reduced and 
re tread width was downsized. 

Yet Audi kept on winning- sweet vindication for 
te overwhelming advantage of Audi’s all-wheel drive 
ichnology. In the rain or on dry pavement, in the 
mners or on the straightaways, it didn’t seem to 
latter. Quattro came out ahead. 

Until, finally, the unprecedented occurred. With 
iree races yet to run, Audi clinched the official 
588 SCCA Manufacturer’s Champion- 
lip. One race later, 
urley Haywood 



captured the Driver’s Championship, as well. 

But Audi did not slow down. Instead, in a stun- 
ning season finale, the new 200 Quattros qualified for 
the first, second and third positions at the 
St. Petersburg Grand Prix. And when the last 
checkered flag came down, an Audi passed 
beneath it. We had not only made our point, we had 
made history. 

Isn’t it time you made some, too? 

Just arrange for a road test of the new 
Audi 200 Quattro. 

And leave the 
past behind. 



AudiToday: Redefining Performance. 


01988 Audi 
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W hen Minnie declined a Victor recording contract — he 
had a golf date — they reluctantly hired back the original 


singer. His name was Rudy Vallee.’ 


with my wife Jane, even though she’d just 
broken her leg and was wearing a cast. 
He liked the ladies. Oh yes, he liked the 
ladies, but he was every inch a gentleman. 
A gentleman and a gentle man.” 


•ATTENTION* 



hag Slow! 
STOP 5 $ 8 ? 


M innie sold insurance while pre- 
siding over the developing NSP. 
Dave Judson, who ran the Otis 
Ridge ski area in the Massachusetts Berk- 
shires for more than 30 years, recollects, 
“Skiing was a new sport which insurance 
carriers were reluctant to underwrite. In 
those days, shortly after the War. if you 
asked any ski owner in the East, the 
chances were pretty good he was getting 
his insurance from Minnie Dole.” 

In fact, Minnie hated the insurance busi- 
ness. “Dad was the world's worst business- 
man,” says Mint Dole. “He was only good 
at business insofar as he was good with 
people." Running the ski patrol became a 
huge financial burden to Minnie, and in 
1950, he had to step down as director. 

Minnie broke his leg a second time in 
1953, at Bromley, Vt.. 17 years to the day 


after his first accident. He was back at work 
the following Monday, feeling glum, when 
Lowell Thomas phoned. 

“Meet me at the Park Lane for lunch," 
said Thomas. “Neil Starr is coming to join 
us.” 

Minnie perked up. He looked forward 
to seeing Starr, the man whose insurance 
company had financed Stowe. When Min- 
nie hobbled into the hotel lobby, there was 
Thomas, also on crutches. They were or- 
dering drinks at the table when Starr 
limped in on his crutches. "The Three Mus- 
keteers," as Thomas dubbed them, sat 
down to eat lunch and trade war stories. 

kiing and music were the biggest 
parts of Dad’s life,” recalls Min- 
nie's daughter. Susan Armstrong. 
"He and Mother had the great gift of en- 



Stoli. For the purist. 

Not just smooth, impeccably smooth. Not just vodka, Stolichnaya. 
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A Day in the Life 


A ski patroller’s day typically runs 
eight hours, from milk run to end- 
of-day sweep. Just as typically, a pa- 
troller is called upon to haul toboggans, 
splint bones, shoot avalanches, dig 
holes, build jumps, inspect trails, pre- 
pare racecourses, escort VIP’s, dry tears 
and find everything from lost children 
to contact lenses. The patroller also oc- 
casionally skis. 

But a patroller’s life isn’t always typ- 
ical 

George Wesson is a grizzled, gap- 
toothed 67-year-old Vermonter with a 
small boy’s grin. He’s been with the Na- 
tional Ski Patrol for 50 years. 

Wesson skis effortlessly but walks 
with a limp, the result of being buried 
in an avalanche in 1944. He was serv- 
ing with the Tenth Mountain Division 
in Colorado when an inexperienced 
lieutenant sent his platoon onto an un- 
stable slope. The slope avalanched, 
marooning Wesson for nearly 10 hours. 
He ended up with a broken knee, torn 
ligaments and a medical discharge. 
Wesson decided to join the patrol, ul- 
timately working his way up — to pa- 
trol director at Vermont's Mt. Mansfield 


(1947-58) and Sugarbush (1958-61), 
Thunder Mountain, Mass. (1961-63) and 
Killington, Vt. since 1963. 

# ^BM0e arrived at Squaw Valley in a 

W driving rainstorm. As far as I 
was concerned, the Olympics had just 
been washed out." Hart Axley of Den- 
ver was one of 81 members of the 1960 
Olympic Ski Patrol, the first volunteer 
group ever assigned to patrol a Winter 
Olympics. Axley was with the avalanche 
detail. It snowed during the night and 
by 3 a.m., when Axley was routed out 
of bed, 36 inches of powder covered 
a solid ice base. Perfect avalanche 
conditions. 

“From howitzers on the top of Little 
Papoose Peak we fired off 10 rounds 
into absolute darkness — but the guns 
were preset to shoot 10 known slide 
paths on KT-22. When we reached the 
top of the mountain, we found four hys- 
terical guys standing outside in their 
skivvies, shaking uncontrollably.” They 
were a CBS TV crew who had spent 
the night in the warming hut. They 
awoke when a shell shattered the cab- 
in’s window. 


S tu Gillespie remembers patrolling in 
the early rope tow days. "The moti- 
vations and compensations for patrol- 
lers were few, but volunteers were many. 

"There was this girl at Bousquet 
[Mass.] who lost her sweater, shirt and 
all when she got caught on the rope 
and was lifted off the ground against 
the pulley guard. The patroller who 
rushed over with his jacket to cover her 
embarrassment is still patrolling the 
rope tow areas in hopes he might find 
another damsel in distress.” 

## Berry" Colburn Nunn became the 
40 first woman snow ranger in the 
country, by mistake. A patroller with 
the all-male Squaw Valley Patrol, she 
signed up for avalanche school at Alta 
in 1957. When she arrived, the super- 
visor told her, “I’m sorry, we don’t ac- 
cept women." 

“I’m sorry too," Jerry replied, “but 
you already have." 

She went on to pass the course with 
distinction, to patrol at the I960 Olym- 
pics and to teach mountaineering and 
avalanche control to the Forest Service 
and the Ski Patrol. — G.B. 


I 
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CAPTV DOLE continued 


tertaining. They threw wonderful parties. 
I would sing duets with Dad. He’d take 
the tenor part. I’d take the soprano.” 

Shortly after graduating from Yale, Min- 
nie formed the Silver Dollar Quartet with 
Chuck Spofford, the head of NATO, Rich- 
ard Kimball, an architect, and Prescott 
Bush, Connecticut lawyer, U.S. senator and 
father of President George Bush. 

Dole was a popular singer with the New 


York Amateur Ski Club, for whom he often 
wrote original songs. One evening, he and 
a group of friends were closing down the 
bar at Manhattan’s Saint Nicholas Club 
with a rendition of old favorites when a 
stranger approached Minnie. 

“My name is Rose,” the man said. 
“Would you like to make some records?” 

They met the following day at a Broad- 
way studio, where Rose asked Minnie to 


substitute for a singer who had broken his 
contract with Victor Records. After hear- 
ing Minnie’s rendition of “Lover Come 
Back to Me,” Rose wanted him to start 
the next day. When Minnie declined be- 
cause he had a golf date, Victor reluctantly 
hired back the original singer. His name 
was Rudy Vallee. 

D uring the years when he was set- 
ting up the Ski Patrol, Minnie trav- 
eled and skied the country over. 
“He and Mother would go to Grandfa- 
ther Ely’s ranch in Tucson every winter,” 
says Susan. “It was a working ranch. Dad 
loved everything about the West — the cat- 
tle, the horses, the branding, the riding. 

“In fact. Dad loved everything about the 
outdoors, even puttering in the garden. He 
took an acre and landscaped it himself, 
growing tomatoes, lettuce, string beans, 
peas — those kinds of things. It wasn’t ex- 
otic, but this was wartime, and the De- 
pression, and Dad was frugal. Gardening 
gave him immense pleasure. He loved the 
winter because of skiing, but he really came 
alive in the spring.” 

“Any place Minnie went,” says Dave 
Judson, “he immediately made friends. 
You could throw him into a crowd and he 
would respond to everyone in the room. 
He was enthusiastic about absolutely ev- 
erything.” 

Percy Rideout, captain of the Dartmouth 
Ski Team in 1939-40, saw Minnie wher- 
ever he raced. “The ski community was 
so small at the time — literally a few thou- 
sand — that you knew and recognized ev- 
eryone. I remember Minnie always being 
there — at Stowe, Tuckerman, Lake Placid, 
Franconia. He was the kind of person ev- 
eryone wanted to know — and he was ab- 
solutely dedicated to ski safety. In the early 
days of safety bindings, we all thought they 
were Rube Goldberg contraptions. But 
Minnie pushed them because they would 
save people’s legs.” 

“My father,” says Mint Dole, “had the 
rare gift of a person born out of his cen- 
tury. He grew up in a world of skiing when 
there were no crowds, no liftlines, no ski 
theft. Skiing wasn’t just banging down the 
hill. There was a spirit and love that peo- 
ple today don’t understand." 

The last 15 years of his life, Minnie was 
plagued by illness. When the trail “Minnie’s 
Mile” was dedicated at Vail in 1973, Min- 
nie was failing from cancer. Too ill to at- 
tend the ceremony, he hung the trail 
dedication plaque on the foot of his hos- 
pital bed as orderlies wheeled him in for 
his last operation. 

“My father was a human man,” says 
Mint Dole. “He so enjoyed life. Parties. 
Singing. Drinking. The best and the worst 
I can say about Minnie is that ... he was 
human.” @3 


The #1 Ski Conditioner In The World! 



Stiff US tOfil 


There is no other 
exercise machine 
that duplicates the 
motion of downhill 
skiing like the 
SKIER'S EDGE. 


Official Supplier of 
the P.S.I.A. 



Master Parallel 
Skiing With The 
Skier's Edge! 


Now is the time to 
advance your skiing ... 

with 1400 parallel 
. turns in only twenty 
minutes a day, 
you'll quickly practice 
your way to perfection! 


£JS 

SM TEAM 

r,W 


Official Supplier of 
the U.S. Ski Team 


Add elegance to your skiing right now! Perfect your technique, 
rhythm, balance and timing off the slopes for more control and confidence on 
the slopes. You won't be the only one who notices improvement in your skiing. 

Used regularly by the US Ski Team, the SKIER'S EDGE exercises the exact 
muscles in the same patterns that skiing does. Perfect physical patterning will 
educate your ski specific muscles for better on-snow performance. In just 
twenty-minutes you'll feel like you've skied ten of your favorite runs. 

The SKIER'S EDGE gives an intensive aerobic workout that is completely 
non-impact - It's a real calorie burner! Studies at a major university show a 
caloric burn of up to 816 calories per hour! 

Easily adjustable, the SKIER'S EDGE can be set for everyone, from child 
to adult, from bumps to cruising. It comes with a dynamic demonstration video, 
special ski poles, user's manual, and conditioning program. 


Try Our 30-Day No-Risk Trial. 


Ask about 
Demo Video 




** in 


To Order or request FREE Brochure, Call 

1-800-225-9669, ext. 139 


Or write: Scientific Sports Systems' Dept. 139 

503 Seaport Ct., Port of Redwood City, CA. 94063 (415) 363-8880 
The SKIER'S EDGE is easy to use, portable and made in the U.S. A. 
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U.S. ALPINE CHAMPIONSHIPS 




CRESTED BUTTE, COLORADO 


March 16- March 24 



FRIENDLY 
FOLKS 




FAST 
TRACKS 

When Crested Butte hosts the Subaru U.S. Alpine 
Championships, it’s a community-wide effort 


Crested Butte's Subaru U.S. Al- 
pine Championships, presented by 
American Airlines, intrigue the 
athletes and organizers of other ski 
competitions around the country. In 
a sport where history dictates an 
atmosphere of elitism, pomp and 
ceremony, Crested Butte dares to 
combine the highest level national ski 
competition with free outdoor concerts 
and Mardi Gras-type street carnivals. 

“The competitors get a kick out of 
the Championships. It is just as pro- 


fessional but so much more low-key," 
says Owen O’Fallon, chairman of the 
Crested Butte Cup Committee, which 
hosts the Championships. “The rac- 
ers come here off the World Cup cir- 
cuit, which they call the 'white circus.’ 
Here they can let their hair down. The 
races are top class; the rest is a little 
more loose. It’s more like Crested 
Butte, more like the way we live," 
O’Fallon says. 

The fun-over-formality nature of the 
Subaru U.S. Alpine Championships 

continued 
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It’ll come to you. 


Visa® will deliver a 
replacement card 
and cash worldwide. 


When you’re traveling far from home, 
almost nothings worse than losing your 
credit cards or your cash. 

But if you happen to run into a little 
bad luck, there’s nothing better than Visa 
Gold. Because if you’re more than 100 
miles from home, Visa Gold will actually 
deliver a replacement card directly to you. 
And if you need emergency cash, Visa 
Gold will bring that to you as well. Just 
try to get both a card and cash delivered 
worldwide by American Express. 


SUPERIOR LEGAL/MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 


Should you have any legal or 
medical problems while you’re traveling, 
Visa is available 24 hours a day to help 
you find a doctor or lawyer. 

In fact, Visa will guarantee payment 
of your emergency medical bills, and 
will follow up on your medical prob- 
lems by staying in contact with you, 
your doctor and your family until 
your problem is resolved. And 
staying in touch with you 
until you’re well is one more 
thing American Express 
won’t do. 


FULL VALUE AUTO RENTAL INSURANCE 


'Certain conditions and 
exclusions apply. 

©Visa U.S.A. Inc. 1988 


Simply by charging your car rental 
on your card, Visa Gold will provide full 
value insurance for vehicle loss or damage 
at no extra charge to you* And that can 
save you up to $12.00 a day. 


GREATER CASH ACCESS 


If you happen to run a little short of 
cash while you’re away, Visa Gold gives 
you easy access to cash at the more than 
230 ,000 bank branches and cash machines 
around the world that display the Visa 
symbol. And that’s more than five times as 
many as American Express. 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


When you add up some of the other 
advantages of Visa Gold, like $150,000 in 
automatic travel insurance, lost luggage 
assistance, pre-trip information, and lost 
airline ticket replacement, there’s clearly 
no better card than Visa Gold. 

So if all this sounds good to you, and 
you’re one of the select people who 
qualifies for these advantages, contact 
your local Visa issuer for an application 
or more information. 

Visa Gold. The only card that really 
delivers. 


It’s Everywhere 
You Want Tb Be. 




Presented by American Airlines 


Friendly Folks & Fast Tracks continued 

reflects the Crested Butte/Gunnison 
County community - because the 
community actually hosts the event. 
The Championships are not staged 
by a corporation or a highly-paid 
staff, but by an all-volunteer, commu- 
nity-wide committee. While three to 
five people meet and plan year- 
round, more than 300 volunteers as- 
sist with the Championships each 
year. In a host town that boasts only 
1,200 people, that's a lot of volun- 
teers. The participants come from all 
sectors of the community, from bus- 
iness people to college students, 
ranchers to artists. 

While the Crested Butte Cup Com- 
mittee has built a reputation for chal- 
lenging ski race courses and overall 
race excellence, the committee’s 
meticulous care avoids formality, 
stuffiness and exclusivity. 

"We knew on a financial basis we 
could never compete with all the glitz 
of other places," O’Fallon said. “So 
we decided to go with what we really 
are - homey, close and warm, with 
hospitality in its finest sense.” 

Any person in Crested Butte, 
whether dignitary, racer, local dish- 
washer, or vacationing skier, will be 
able to view the races and awards 
ceremonies, attend an outdoor Eddie 
Rabbitt concert, and participate in or 
watch a Mardi Gras-style parade and 
rambunctious street games (i.e. 
snow tennis and snow volleyball) in 
Crested Butte’s historic Victorian 
downtown - all for free. Costumes 
and street-side refreshment booths 
will add to the carnival feeling. 

In keeping with the character of 
the Subaru U.S. Alpine Champion- 
ships, the organizers this year made 
a move unprecedented among high- 
level ski competitions by waiving all 
entry fees. 

“If you’re good enough, you can 
compete in the national champion- 
ships free. People don’t realize what 
a burden that takes off the programs 
and families for regional kids. It saves 
$2,000 for the average team," says 
Torti Shepard, Crested Butte Cup 
Committee director. 



Pam Fletcher - double winner in 1988 


Waiving the fees, the committee 
feels, also gives deserved recogni- 
tion to skiers competing at the na- 
tional level. Skiing receives relatively 
little publicity in the U.S.; Crested 
Butte hopes to increase America’s 
pride in its skiers, and to build the 
image and prestige of the team. 

The Subaru U.S. Alpine Cham- 
pionships “could even eclipse the in- 
ternational importance of the World 
Cup,” Shepard says. “That’s a fairly 
heady statement. But the average 
person on the street doesn’t under- 
stand what a World Cup is. Every- 
body understands the national 
championships. The sponsorships 
we’ve been able to generate already 
show the growth in stature and visibil- 
ity of the Subaru U.S. Alpine Cham- 
pionships presented by American 
Airlines. We’ll have excellent televi- 
sion coverage and national support." 

As the prestige of the event in- 
creases, the nature of it will remain 
the same. Crested Butte Cup Com- 
mittee members traveled extensively 
to other high-level ski competitions, 
which cemented their commitment to 
maintaining an open, comfortable, 
fun event for athletes, local residents 
and guests of Crested Butte. 


A Ski Magazine 
Advertising Supplement 


“We want to involve everyone, 
which will happen with our format, 
the Mardi Gras parade and games 
downtown, and the concert,” 
Shepard says. 

Anyone can serve on the Crested 
Butte Cup Committee and the af- 
filiated, non-profit Crested Butte Cup 
Foundation. Foundation members 
hope to end the year with a $25,000 
perpetual endowment, using the in- 
terest each year to help local racers 
excel and compete in the sport. 

"It's not just skiers who get in- 
volved with the Crested Butte Cup 
Committee,” said O'Fallon, who vol- 
unteers 40 full days a year to head 
the Crested Butte Cup Committee, 
despite owning and running a bust- 
ling local printing business. “Every 
sector of the community is rep- 
resented. People do it because 
they're proud of this area. The Su- 
baru Nationals draw attention and 
people to the area. And it's what we 
do best - treating people well. Once 
people feel that warmth, they come 
back. This is the best kind of publicity 
we can give ourselves.” 

Sandy Fails is a freelance writer, part-time editor and full-time 
mother who has settled down in Crested Butte 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 

Subaru U.S. Alpine Championships 
Presented by American Airlines 

Thursday, March 16 

Men's Giant Slalom* 

Friday, March 17 

Women's Giant Slalom* 

Saturday, March 18 

Men's & Women's Slalom* 

Eddie Rabbitt Concert 
Sunday, March 19 
Men’s & Women's Super G* 

The First Annual SKI Magazine U.S. Alpine 
Championships Cold Buttes/Warm Hearts/ 
Happy Feet Parade and Don't Worry, 

Be Happy Party 
Thursday, March 23 
Men's & Women's Downhill* 

Friday, March 24 
Contingency Race Day 

‘American Airlines will hold airlines ticket 
drawing for race spectators for these events. 
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FINANCING THE DREAM 

The ski racing dream is kept alive for U.S. competitors through 
sponsorships from stalwart Subaru and new entry American Airlines i 


By Lois Friedland 



Sponsors help pay the way to give top U S. ski racers a shot at reaching the top. 


Visions of streaking past the finish 
line and posting the fastest time sus- 
tain America’s young ski racers as 
they brush past practice gates, puffs 
of breath clouding the frigid air. But 
their “one moment in time” will never 
come without the sponsors who do- 
nate funds needed to put on the 
races where young skiers carve out 
their dreams. 

It’s a symbiotic relationship: both 
sides win. And while sponsors who 
donate money and product to put on 
such events as the Subaru U.S. Al- 
pine Championships, presented by 


American Airlines, stress it's a mar- 
keting move to put their names be- 
fore upscale consumers who ski, talk 
of how it feels good to help a national 
athletic program weaves through the 
conversation. 

Skiing’s biggest supporter - Su- 
baru - has been involved with the 
sport since 1976 “because it works!" 
Molly Laramie, National Promotion 
Manager for Subaru, recalls that 
Subaru was a nonentity and the ski 
team was virtually a nonentity at the 
beginning of their relationship. “We 
were looking for a way to showcase 


our 4-wheel drive cars and hooked 
up with the ski team." The ski team 
grew until, in the early 80s, the alpine 
ski team became one of the best in 
the world. Subaru grew as a force in 
the automotive industry and, today, 
there are more Subaru 4-wheel drive 
vehicles in the U.S. than all other 4- 
wheel drive vehicles combined. 

Everything Subaru does in skiing 
stems from the company's associa- 
tion with the U.S. Ski Team. Subaru 
is the official car of the U.S. Ski Team, 
the U.S. Ski Association, the U.S. Dis- 
abled Ski Team, U.S. Freestyle Ski 
Team, and the Olympic regional de- 
velopment authority. The company 
funds most world cup ski events and 
national championship events, two 
racers - Hilary Lindh and Diana 
Golden - and contributes annually to 
ski team educational funds. How- 
ever, sponsorship of the Subaru U.S. 
Alpine Championships stands out 
because: "There’s only one U.S. 
champion and it’s decided at 
Crested Butte. We feel it’s really im- 
portant for the sport of skiing to have 
that forum, that place where the ski 
team members and the up and com- 
ing kids have the chance to show 
what they can do," explains Laramie. 

Tom Shepard, a key director of the 
Crested Butte Cup Committee which 
stages the championships, credits 
the automobile company for bringing 
in other sponsors. “Subaru has taken 
the lead in recognizing the value of 
the U.S. Alpine Championships. Be- 
cause of Subaru’s commitment and 
involvement, other large companies 
have recognized the value of being 
involved in the premier U.S. skiing 
event." 

Officials at American Airlines, a 
newcomer to the world of ski racing 
with a presenting sponsor role, 

continued 
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One of the most gruelling events in 
* skiing is one you’ll never see on tele- 
vision. Namely, that of getting to the 
event. An activity the U.S. Ski Team 
has excelled in for the last ten 

years. That’s because the car 
m;. ^ they drive is the Subaru, with 
its “On Demand ,M ” 4 Wheel 
Drive system. A system engineered to 
improve safety and traction, not just 
under everyday driving conditions, 
but on the world’s snowiest, most haz- 
ardous mountain roads. 

And Subaru plans to continue sup- 
porting the U.S. Ski Team in the years 
to come. So the U.S. skiers can con- 
tinue to routinely get to meets 
early, even when the competi “ • > 

tion doesn’t get there at all. 20th ANNIVERSARY 


Seat belts save lives. 


> © SUBARU OF AMERICA. INC 1988 


JHOEi Official car of the U.S. Ski Team. MM 
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Financing the Dream continued 



U.S. ski team members take a break at Crested Butte with their favorite vehicle. 


agree. "The Subaru U.S. Alpine 
Championships is a premier event in 
the U.S. It recognizes excellence in 
skiing and it’s synonymous with what 
we want to be recognized for: excel- 
lence in airline travel," says James 
Simon, American Airlines’ Managing 
Director of Advertising. American 
Airlines, which offers nonstop flights 
to Crested Butte from Dallas and 
Chicago, recently became the offi- 
cial airline for the U.S. Ski Team and 
the United States Ski Association. 

Shepard also praises other loyal 
sponsors "who continue to play an 
extremely important role in helping 
us to create a first class atmosphere 
for the athletes, coaches and spec- 
tators." VISA, for example, contri- 
butes a substantial amount of money 
for the event and underwrites the 
Eddie Rabbitt concert. Some com- 
panies provide products. 

As a supporting sponsor and the 
“Official Computer Timing and Re- 
sults Company” of the 1989 Subaru 
U.S. Alpine Championships, AT&T 
brings computer expertise to the 
event. A race sponsor since 1985, 
AT&T’s computertiming, scoring and 
results system, provides immediate 
and accurate race results to skiers, 
coaches, officials, reporters and 
television. 

Other sponsors include Ocean 
Spray, Bausch and Lomb, Fruit 
of the Earth, Always Buy Colorado, 
Technica USA Ski Boot, Inc., Sun 
Ice, SKI Magazine, and B.M.I. 
Records. 

Running the Subaru U.S. Alpine 
Championships is a community affair 
in this ski town where warm western 
welcomes are the tradition. During 


the past two years, Crested Butte has 
hosted the downhill and super G 
races, while Copper Mountain ran 
the giant slalom and slalom races. 
This winter, Crested Butte has it all; 
and the Crested Butte Cup Commit- 
tee, with skills honed from years of 
running Nor-Am races, has grabbed 
the chance to show the ski world 
what this community can do. During 
the championships, the 30 member 
committee and 200 to 300 volunteers 
will be hustling to give racers and 
other visitors “a warm western wel- 
come so the world out there further 
realizes that Crested Butte is a top 
resort,” says Owen O'Fallon, a com- 
mittee director. 

The sponsors enjoy that welcome. 
Just ask Laramie. 

“We’re just thrilled to be at Crested 
Butte. That may be a five-cent word 
that has lost it’s impact, but Crested 
Butte does an extraordinary job with 
the Subaru U.S. Alpine Champion- 
ships. The mountain is virtually ideal. 
The downhill course is challenging 
and fair, not impossible like the 
Hahnenkamm, but not a real cream 
puff. The super G and technical 
courses are the same: challenging. 
A real true test of what it takes to be 
a national champion. 

“The hospitality at Crested Butte is 
beyond belief. Everyone is friendly, 
has a smile and is helpful," Laramie 
says. 

Why don’t you show up to cheer 
the racers on and sample that “real 
western welcome” for yourself? 

Lois Friedland, a Denver-based travel and 
ski writer, is the Western regional editor for 
SKI Magazine and a frequent contributor 
to national magazines and books. 
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Official site of the Subaru U.S. Alpine Championships 


Leaning over the starting wand, 
out of the plastic shelter, a pair of 
eyes peer down a course which will 
require the ultimate in skiing skills 
and concentration. Awaiting the 
countdown for the Subaru U.S. Al- 
pine Championships, presented by 
American Airlines, the racer knows 
winning will be no fluke, for this 
course provides an accurate meas- 
ure of an athlete’s mettle. 


the only course on which a Subaru 
U.S. Alpine Championship super G 
has been held. 


BEST FOR SPECTA TORS: 


All of both slalom courses and the 
finish of all the other races are easily 
visible from the bottom of the moun- 
tain, which is accessible by foot from 
the base of the ski area. Spectating 
of the downhill and super G races is 
best done on skis; good places to 
watch are at Panorama, where rac- 
ers will be jumping, and along the 
Roundhouse turn. 


MEN’S DOWNHILL: Former 

national champion Doug Lewis 
describes International as a mile- 
and-a-half of “rocking and rolling.” 
Starting at 11,245 feet near the top 
of Crested Butte Mountain, the 
steepest terrain, a 43 percent grade, 
sets the pace of the downhill. 

The Roundhouse turn leads to the 
Rock Garden, where the highest 
speeds of the race will be reached, 
followed by a compression, pre-jump 
and air time on Waterfall. Except for 
the final International Steep, with its 
three tight turns, the racers will at- 
tempt to hold their tuck for the re- 
mainder of the rolling course. 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S— 

SUPER G: Following the same 


run as the women’s downhill, the 
super G starts at an elevation of 
10,975 feet and drops 1,200 vertical 
feet to the finish line. International is 


■WOMEN’S DOWNHILL: 

Former World Cup racer Lisa Wilcox 
declared that this Subaru U.S. down- 
hill course was comparable to any 
piste she skied in Europe. The start 
for this course is located below 
Monument, at Twister Road, just 
beyond the men’s steep start. 


MEN’S SLALOM: Buckley 

Hill, adjacent to the T-Bar has served 
as a training and race hill for all levels 
of competition since Crested Butte 
Mountain Resort first opened in 1 962. 
A course-setter’s dream, the consis- 
tently steep and rolling terrain of 
Buckley challenges the racers to be 
quick and aggressive. 


WOMEN’S SLALOM: The 

new Championship course, on the 
opposite side of the T-Bar from Buck- 
ley, starts off moderately steep. Roll- 
ing terrain then drops into a 50 per- 
cent steep grade in the mid-section 
of the course, and eases into a rela- 
tively flat finish. 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S - 
GIANT SLALOM: Beginning 

about halfway down International, 
near the Rock Garden section of the 
downhill course, the 1,147-foot-long 
Championship giant slalom offers a lot 
of terrain and gradient changes to 
keep the racers alert and attacking 


Lifts 

Easier Runs 
More Difficult Runs 
Most Difficult Runs 


wiiiiiun nuns 

Euksi Way Down I Beginners I 
Easiest Way Down (Intermediates! 


— Mountain Restaurants 
□ Ski Patrol 

* Outer Limits (Open When Snow Conditions Permit I 
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Crested Butte, Colorado 

HEAVEN FORBID 


WE SHOULD EVER BE LIKE 

VAIL OR ASPEN 



I t’s pretty likely the skier in you is getting fed up with ski areas 
that have gotten a little too slick. You miss the days 1 0 or 1 5 
years back when you didn’t feel like a social outcast skiing in 
eans . . . when folks were friendly instead of snooty ... and lift 
icket prices hadn’t left the earth’s 
itmosphere. 

That’s why you ought to feel right 
it home in Crested Butte on 
Colorado’s western slope. 

Compared to Vail and Aspen, we’ve 
been named as having more 
snowfall, more Golden Retrievers, 
nore cross-country skiing 
:errain, more irreverence, more 
'omantic settings, more pot- 
Dellied stoves, more mountain 
jikes (any season of year), more 
Dlue jeans, more double-black 
Dowder runs, more airport 
expansion ... and far more 
•easonable lift ticket prices. 

A/e’re more laid back, too. 

^nd more neighborly. 


You’ll pick up on that feeling right away in the old Victorian 
mining town of Crested Butte. It’s carefully preserved and loaded 
with shops, galleries, award-winning restaurants, interesting nooks 
and crannies ... and colorful local folk. 

The feeling stays with you in our 
newer ski village, too. It’s right up 
against the slopes, with plenty 
of lodging from plain to plush. 

Then, of course, there’s the skiing. 
All downright incredible, generally 
with more snow than you-know- 
where. And if you like your powder 
steep and deep, it doesn’t get any 
hairier than our lift-served North 
Face and Phoenix Bowl sections 
of the Extreme Limits area. 


Crested Butte. For those who like 
their skiing the way it used to be. 
And who’d rather be treated like a 
guest than a tourist. Besides, we 
couldn’t let you keep going to Vail 
or Aspen and thinking that’s 
as good as it gets. 


r HOW GOOD DOES IT GET? 

I want to attend the Subaru U.S. Alpine Championships at Crested Butte, March 16-24, five day packages starting at $255<per person. 

Name 

| Street/Box 

| City State Zip _ 

I Mail to: Crested Butte Central Reservations; P.O. Box A; Mt. Crested Butte. Colorado 81225 1<800<S25<4220 
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1989 marks a fresh start for the U.S. Ski Team with changes 

at the helm and a new competitive spirit By Paul Robbins 


Who says history doesn’t repeat it- 
self? Franklin D. Roosevelt took some 
major steps toward ending the Great 
Depression in this country when he 
was elected President and im- 
plemented his “New Deal” lineup of 
reforms back in 1933, putting 
America back on the path to 
economic recovery. 

Now, more than a half-century 
later, the U.S. Ski Team has made 
some giant strides with its own New 
Deal, a package of reforms and reor- 
ganization aimed at lifting the U.S. 
back into the front ranks of interna- 
tional skiing. The team is doing this 
by focusing even more intensely on 
development programs designed to 
produce top quality alpine and nor- 
dic skiers. In the process, they may 
save a few dollars, too. 

“The reorganization is certainly 
going to pay off over the next couple 
of years,” says head women’s alpine 
coach Paul Major. "We’re going to 
be getting more kids into racing and 
that’s going to increase our chances 
to have more good racers. 

“It’s going to take patience but 
we’ve laid the foundation for suc- 
cess. There’s a real commitment; it’s 
a hard transition to make and it’s not 
as though there wasn’t a strong com- 
mitment over the last couple of years 
. . . but we’ve re-analyzed the pro- 
gram, taken a long-range look, made 
some changes in conditioning and 
technique work for our kids, and now 
we’re going for it,” Major says. 

That’s not just the mandatory 
cheerleading on the part of a coach, 
the obligatory happy talk designed 
to spur athletes to better perfor- 
mance. As Major says, "It’s tough to 
fall off a pedestal; it’s not fun . . . and 
we’ve done it. That’s why changes 
are being made - but we feel we’ve 
stopped that downturn and now 
we’re headed in the right direction.” 

The USST’s New Deal was im- 
plemented last spring when the U.S. 
Ski Association and U.S. Ski Team 
consolidated operations. The USSA 


pulled up stakes in Colorado 
Springs, where it had been located 
since the early 1980's, and moved 
back to Park City, Utah, the ski team’s 
home for 1 5 years. 

In recent years, USSA, as national 
governing body for all skiing discip- 
lines, also administered a variety of 
recreational programs in addition to 
the U.S. Freestyle Ski Team plus al- 
pine and nordic disabled ski teams. 
The USSA was also the overseer of 
all domestic competition programs. 
The U.S. Ski Team, although nomi- 
nally responsible to USSA, pretty 
much ran its own show in terms of 
fundraising, coaching and compet- 
ing; it has operated jointly with USSA 
for some alpine and nordic develop- 
ment programs. 

The consolidation was designed to 
eliminate much of the overlap in 
terms of staffing, functions and costs 
which naturally evolve between two 
organizations, regardless of how 
closely they tried to work. Howard 
Peterson, secretary general of USSA 
and chief executive officer of USST, 
says the move makes things more 
efficient and may save up to 
$400,000 a year. 

“When someone you have to deal 
with is in the next office instead of 
the next state," Peterson says, 
“things tend to work a lot smoother.” 

Perhaps one of the more signifi- 
cant results of the consolidation is 
the re-emphasis on development, 
especially on the alpine side. 

During the early 1 980’s, American 
skiers were among the finest in the 
world. Phil Mahre won three straight 
overall World Cup titles and 16 indi- 
vidual races before ending his career 
by earning the gold medal in slalom 
at the 1984 Olympics. Brother Steve 
earned a gold at the 1982 World 
Championships and the Olympic 
silver in slalom behind brother Phil at 
Sarajevo. Tamara McKinney won at 
least one World Cup race for five 
straight seasons starting in 1981, 
was the 1983 overall champion. 


Cindy Nelson, Christin Cooper and 
Holly Flanders were among the top 
World Cup skiers each winter. 

As impressive as those results 
were during the first half of the 1 980’s 
it didn’t help the USST during the last 
three winters. Injuries occurred but 
they’re part of any sport; the bottom 
line is that the U.S. results dipped 
badly after the Sarajevo Olympics. 

The current reorganization has re- 
turned several faces of the alpine 
program from those glory years of 
the early Eighties: John McMurtry 
moved up from development director 
to alpine program director; John At- 
kins, ex-women’s trainer, returned as 
director of conditioning for men and 
women; and Gene “Topper” Hager- 
man came back as sports medicine 
coordinator. Coaching staffs were 
expanded and preseason training 
camps were a throwback to the fire- 
and-brimstone regimens which had 
produced such strong skiing a few 
seasons earlier. 

“We've seen some of the condi- 
tioning programs that we had a few 
years ago,” says many-time national 
gate-running and combined cham- 
pion Tiger Shaw. “It’s helped bring 
back a real team spirit at the dryland 
camps, too, because we all feel mis- 
erable together.” 

Edith Thys, who had the top U.S. 
alpine result at the 1988 Olympics in 
Calgary, adds, “Things seem to be 
going a lot smoother this season. A 
lot of the change has come in such 
a way that we, as athletes, aren’t re- 
ally affected by it so we don’t have 
to make a lot of adjustments.” 

“There aren’t any secrets in this 
game; if you do well, you’ll get more 
opportunity to show what you can 
do,” Major says. And one of the major 
showcases for young talent is the 
Subaru U.S. Alpine Championships, 
presented by American Airlines. The 
shootouts begin March 1 6 at Crested 
Butte, Colorado, and run for a week. 

Paul Robbins, a Vermont n ative, is a long-time contributor 
to SKI RACING and the former director of communications 
for the U S. Ski Team 
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“It’s funny. You’re doing over 
40 straight down a mountain. But it’s 
an uphill battle all the way.” 


It makes sense that climbing up would be a strug- 
gle. But you’re going down. Gliding down. Lighter 
than air, faster than the wind. The law of gravity is 
with you all the way. Then why is it so much work? 

But if it weren’t as much work it wouldn’t be 


as much fun. The thrill is in the challenge. On the 
slopes and off. 

From equipment to networking, from com- 
puters to communications, AT&T is the right 
choice. Call 1 800 247-1212. 


AT&T is proud to sponsor die 1989 
U.S. National Alpine Championships. 



AT&T 

The right choice. 
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SUBARU 

U.S. ALPINi CHAMPIONSHIPS 



cms no sum, colohado 


American Airlines can take you to some of the coolest destinations, 
which also happen to be some of the hottest ski resorts in the world. 
Places like Crested Butte, where were proud to be the presenting 
A spoasor of the Subaru U.S. Alpine Championships, March 16-23, 1989. 
We can also take you to Copper Mountain, Breckenridge, Park City 
Lake Tahoe, Steamboat, Jackson Hole and Vancouver. Even spots in Austria, Germany, 
France and Switzerland. 

The slopes are waiting. So why not call your Travel Agent or American Airlines 

AmericanAirlines 

Somethingspecial in the air 


at (800) 433-7300. And let us carry you away 
to some of the coolest hot spots in the world. 
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SKI'S FIRST ANNUAL SKI BUM HALL OF FAME WINNER 


BUM'S RUSH 

Kirk Westover may be the avatar of 
every skier's fantasy. 


L ast spring we set out to find, and duly honor, 
what many believe to be a vanished breed: 
the bona fide ski bum. Can such a person 
exist in this upwardly mobile, success-driven 
society of the Eighties, where an MBA has 
become the new elixir for love, health and happiness? 
We thought so. And so did ski area consultant Jim 
Branch, a former ski bum turned career-respectable 
who provided the nudge for such an award. So we 
instituted SKI's first annual SKI Bum Hall of Fame 
to honor those wonderful free spirits who represent 
the real spirit of skiing. 

We're not talking about someone who takes off a 
season or two to ski. Real ski bums have made a 
commitment to freedom and abandon that we all 
wish we had more of. They’ve turned their love of 
skiing into a profession and a lifestyle, a love that 
overrides the quest for money or status or power. 
Their love of skiing is infectious, making the sport a 
richer and better experience for us all. 

Well, the real thing does exist, and it is thriving. 
You sent us the names of more than 2(X) of your 
favorite heroes — ranging from 12-year-old Rachel 
Meredith Ludwig, nominated by her younger sisters 
because “she's our favorite skier besides Dad and 
she wants to be in the Olympics” to a dentist from 
the Midwest who left a six-figure suburban practice 
to take a minimum-wage job in a ski shop. Dorothy 
Riley of Henniker, N.H. nominated herself because 
“My bum is small, tight and nicely shaped.” Tom 
Keppel of Golden, Colo, was nominated for his phi- 
losophy: “Never sacrifice the end to get the means.” 
There were a number of outrageous — and, as we 
expected in a project of this nature, questionable — 
entries. But for the most part the ski bums you nom- 
inated were hard-core devotees that made it a real 
competition. One person, though, stood out above 
the rest — a true ski bum in every sense of the word. 
Meet Kirk Westover. 

Kirk is 40 years old and has been ski-bumming — 
full-time — for 23 years. In fact, according to his 
high school yearbook, it was his life ambition. Sum- 
mers, Kirk lives on an island in St. Albans Bay, Vt., 
with his wife Debbie and dog, Ms. Augie. Mid- 
October, he and Debbie pack all their lives into their 



'76 Toyota wagon and head for the mountains. This 
year it was Sun Valley. Kirk's “business" card — yes, 
he has a card — reads Have skis, will travel. 
Personalized ski instruction anywhere on 
Planet Earth. 

It’s one thing to read through nominations, check 
references and come up with a winner. It’s another 
thing to find the bum to tell him that he’s won. The 
nomadic ski bum doesn’t usually have things like a 
telephone, a day job or permanent address. Such 
mundane trappings are contradictory to a ski bum’s 
lifestyle. So it was a cops-and-robbers adventure just 
to find him, a search that spanned the country from 
New York to Vermont to Utah. 

We'd heard Kirk was living in his car and hang- 
gliding in Utah. His friends said he usually wrote 
when he found a settling place. When we heard that 
he was heading to Sun Valley for the winter, SKI’s 
sawtooth snoops put the word out. Within three days, 
the phone rang. It was Kirk Westover, who was call- 


Westover: "I've 
always known I'd 
spend my life skiing. 
I can see where it 
could be hard for most 
people, but I've been 
doing it so long it's 
just getting easier." 


BY SUSAN McCOY 
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BUM'S RUSH continued 




ing us on his first-ever phone, a 
$10 job he had bought at a yard 
sale on his way to Idaho. 

Kirk received 10 nominations 
from all over the U.S. and Eu- 
rope, and we were pretty im- 
pressed by what his friends and 
admirers told us (see box, pg. 


68). Yes. Kirk's the real thing. 

He’s bright, he skis hot, he's good 
at what he does — and he laughs 
a lot. 

“I guess I’ve always known I’d 
spend my life skiing. I don't know 
anything else to do, even now,” 
he says. “I can see where it could 
be hard for most people, but I've 
been doing it for so long it seems 
like it's just getting easier.” 

It all started when Kirk was 4 
years old. He wore his ski boots 
to school in the first grade be- 
cause, “I knew I was going skiing 
that weekend — I wanted to be 
prepared. 

“My mother was always very 
supportive. In the third grade she 
said I was a great skier — and I 
was young enough to believe her. 

She's in her 70’s now, and she’ll 
write me a letter just to tell me 
she got a new pair of skis. She’s 
a real Vermonter — she keeps her 
house colder than most ski areas.” 

Kirk moved to Vermont when he was a junior in 
high school. “It was Thanksgiving, and skiing had 
just started, so I kind of forgot to go to school quite 
a bit. It was set up that I only had to go to school till 
10:30 so I could ski all afternoon. Even then I was 
lucky if I made it to school 
one day a week. 

“I used to tell my moth- 
er I was going to school, 
with my skis over my 
shoulder. There were all 
these glass offices in the 
front of the school. I didn't 
go in. I'd wave to the prin- 
cipal and he’d wave to me. 
The school was very good 
about it. They'd say, ‘Hey, 
he’s not taking anybody 
with him. He’s not hurt- 
ing anybody but himself.' 
If I were anywhere else 
they'd be sending out the 
truant officers. 

“I used to hitchhike to 
Stowe every Friday. Stowe 
has always been the main 
place for me. Mt. Mans- 
field's as good as they 
come. I ski-bummed at 
Stowe for four years — 
dishwashing, working the 
lodges. It's a hard life, with 
the drinking and the par- 


tying and the skiing. Something had to go — you can’t 
do it all. So I stopped drinking.” 

But he never stopped skiing. “I always buy a sea- 
son pass — it’s the most important thing to a ski bum. 
The one thing you gotta have is a pass around your 
neck.” 

Kirk has turned a lot of people on to skiing. “I 
love it. It’s been clicking for me more and more. 
You just do what you love to do and all of a sudden 
you see that you’re getting paid for what you love to 
do. I love to teach. Last year I taught at Snowbird. I 
started out teaching kids. People said, ‘Wow, isn’t it 
great to teach kids to ski moguls?’ I said, ‘Sure, it’s 
fun. but it’s also great to teach a 70-year-old to ski 
the moguls,’ which I also do." 

His secret to teaching? “When a person wants a 
lesson, 1 just try to become that person and figure 
what I would do if I was that person. I’ve taught a 
lot of instructors this way.” 

Kirk has spent the past 23 winters at virtually ev- 
ery major ski resort in the U.S., “except Jackson 
Hole.” His fantasy is to go to Jackson Hole and 
enter the Figure 8 powder contest with Stan Tom- 
linson, a former ski school director at Squaw Valley. 
“I know we'd win it. Stan is 65 years old and he’s 
had more than a million teaching feet in the Buga- 
boos. He's the master in my book. 

“I’d also like to get over to Cortina, Italy. But I 
really couldn't take Ms. Augie with us. So when 
she’s not good. I yell ‘Cortina’ at her and she straight- 
ens right up." 

How does he feel as a ski bum at 40? “I don’t 
really look at skiers until they're 35 or older. Young 


(Right) Kirk had some 
inspiration along the 
way: "Mick Jagger, 
Tina Turner, Abbie 
Hoffman — they've got 
integrity, they're 
going for the ride. I'd 
like to get them 
together for a ski 
lesson — on the 
house, of course." 
(Below) The itinerate 
Westovers: "Earn little, 
spend less, invest the 
rest." 
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Recent research* has 
proven what skiers have long 
known . . .Vuarnet sunglasses 
improve performance. And 
Vuarnet Skilynx, the first 
lenses designed to battle 
strong glare on the mountain, 
are still the best. 

Vuarnet Skilynx provide 
sharp contrast and heightened 
depth perception in a sport 
where obstacles are easily 
obscured by blinding snow 
glare. Quality eye protection 
so you can perform better. All 
Vuarnet sunglasses are backed 
by a lifetime guarantee.** 
Write for information: 
Vuarnet-France 
1550 East Franklin Avenue 
El Segundo, CA 90245 


*Dr. E. Brown, University of Maryland, 1987 
• *See warranty card for complete information. 
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KATHIE ABRAMS 


BUM'S RUSH 


continued 



NAME A BUM 

G ot a favorite ski bum? Some- 
one who has forsaken wealth, 
status and power to pursue life 
to its fullest in the mountains, 
who embraces skiing as both 
profession and lifestyle, who has taken 
the art of ski-bumming to new and un- 
charted heights? Then let us know. 
Nominations for SKI’s second annual 
Ski Bum Hall of Fame are now being 
^ accepted. Send us, by May 1, 1989, the 
name of your favorite ski bum, your 
name/address/phone and the reason for 
r*~ your nomination. The address: Ski Bum 
Hall of Fame, SKI Magazine, 380 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 

We will announce the name of our 
1990 Ski Bum Hall of Fame inductee 
early next season. 


skiers just don’t put me in awe. To ski well 
takes a long time. You know, if you just 
keep doing it, you just get better. Some- 
times 1 feel like I’m trying to connect the 
two worlds — skiing and getting older. I’m 
definitely in the old world. I idolize older 
folks.” 

Kirk has been bumming with his wife 
Debbie for 13 years. They met in Burling- 
ton, Vt.: "I was building a little cabin on 
an island in Lake Champlain, and I was 
hanging out there, seeing if 1 would go 
crazy — you know, no electricity, no run- 
ning water, no anything. Debbie had been 
working in a clothing store — she was a real 


shopaholic — and I asked her if she wanted 
to live on an island and she said, ‘Sure.’ 

“I actually left that winter for Taos, N.M. 
by myself because she had too many clothes 
and I knew we couldn’t make it. But I came 
back, built the cabin and we’ve been there 
13 years. It’s what’s enabled me to kind of 
just step out of the crazy world. 

“Debbie's family is also from Burling- 
ton. Both our families being from the same 
town gives us some stability. We’re look- 
ing to settle someplace now. That’s why 
we’re in Ketchum. We put everything down 
on paper — what we want, what we do. We 
want to live in a ski town; 1 want to be 


able to make a living skiing. I’m sick of 
the ski bum diet plan. 

“We just spent a month in our Toyota 
with five pairs of skis, everything we own 
and Ms. Augie. Debbie's a good sport. 
Hang-gliding helps us. It puts some dis- 
tance between us. There’s only so far you 
can scream at each other. Actually, my 
hang-gliding isn’t so hot. My instructor says 
I’m the worst he’s ever seen who hasn’t 
been killed. 

“I don’t have any real clothes, but I have 
an embarrassing amount of ski clothes. I 
have three pairs of skis, and 1 just picked 
up a pair of five-year-old K2's for $91 . I’m 
looking forward to skiing on them. I don’t 
believe that just because skis aren’t cur- 
rent, they're obsolete. 

“A fantasy of mine is to get Mick Jag- 
ger, Tina Turner and Abbie Hoffman to- 
gether for a ski lesson — on the house, of 
course. If you’ve got that combination, 
you'd find out where it’s at. Those three 
keep me going. They’ve probably done 
more for my skiing than all the ski books 
I've read, and I read everything I can get 
my hands on. I owe them all a lot. I'd like 
to repay them for what they gave me. 

“I’ve been ski-bumming since '65 and 
the Stones came to America in ’64. For 
me, it goes back that far. Jagger transcends 
all boundaries. The same thing with Tina 
and Abbie. These three are going for the 
ride. You can see that what they have is 
real. If they ever stopped being themselves, 
it would put my skiing in real danger. 

“Mick, Tina and Abbie have integrity. 
That’s what I hope I have as a ski bum. If 
it’s real, it doesn’t matter if you don't make 
any money doing it.” @3) 


A few words from his friends. . . 


Wife Debbie: I’ve been living with 
the bum for 13 years. He’s been doing 
it for 23 years. He averages about 120 
days a year. When the last bit of snow 
is gone, he submerges himself in books 
— mostly books on ski technique. 

“In 23 years, Kirk has never spent 
his winters at the same area and hasn’t 
held a job for more than four months 
at a time. His philosophy is ‘Earn lit- 
tle, spend less, invest the rest.’ ” 

Kirk Neal (Mercerville, N.J.): “His 
credentials are probably unmatched by 
anyone. He’s a consummate profes- 
sional in his lifestyle and a happily mar- 
ried man leading a very nomadic life. 
Unlike many ski bums who offer little 
to the sport, Kirk has greatly improved 
the skiing skills of hundreds of skiers. 
If there were more ski bums like Kirk 
Westover, the world would be a hap- 


pier place with better skiers.” 

David Karchnar (Telluride, Cola.}: 

“He has shown the characteristics we 
all envy in a ski bum: his commitment 
to the sport, moving freely from area 
to area, teaching for the love of it with- 
out any regard for personal wealth or 
status. He has charged many people 
with his enthusiasm and has achieved a 
national fan club. Without skiers like 
Kirk Westover, our sport would be at a 
loss.” 

Mary Tarinelli (Jamaica, VI.): “I’ve 
known Kirk since we were kids. Every 
time it snowed he would skip school 
and go skiing. I guess that’s when it 
started. He just turned 40 and hasn’t 
had a grown-up’s job yet because it 
would interfere with his skiing. His 
dream is to be skiing at 96.” 

Susan Ray (Ludlow, VI.): “Skiing is 


Kirk’s personal Zen. He’s not one to 
hang out at the bars — definitely not 
your apres-ski type. Instead you’re more 
apt to find him home stretched out in 
front of a fire reading a Stein Eriksen 
ski manual. 

“Kirk is a vanishing species — a non- 
conformist, an intellectual recluse, a 
man whose central life focus is skiing.” 

Choryl Malkin Brown (SI. Albans, 

VI.): “Spring returning to Vermont 
signifies that Kirk and his entourage are 
back with tales of snow quality, moun- 
tain heights and the adventures of yet 
another winter spent in search of that 
perfect run. We listen and wish we had 
the guts to follow our heart’s lead and 
bum through life living our own dreams.” 
B arro n Teboau (Burlington, VI.): “If 
this guy isn’t a ski bum then I don’t 
know who is.” S3 
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Admittedly, an Isuzu Trooper 4x4 can’t wake you up in the morning. However, it can cany you and 
your buddies to the ski slopes without cause for alarm. 

ISUZU Troouer With standard equipment like four-wheel drive, power steering, four-wheel 

disc brakes and a five-speed manual transmission, the Trooper is capable of 
I J I / (1 taking you places a Saint Bernard wouldn’t dream of going. 

-LvJ? lrt%J For pulling power, the Trooper features a feisty, fuel-injected 2 . 6 liter engine. 

Or, you can opt for our all-new V6. And because not all skiers use sticks, we also offer an optional 
four-speed automatic transmission with power and economy modes to match your driving needs. 

Now for a couple of words about the Trooper’s interior. Big. And Cozy. In fact, I For free isuzu brochures I 
there’s enough room to carry five adults in comforts As well as their gear. I eaU: (800) 245 -4549. | 

All things considered, it’s no surprise that Isuzu was chosen to ■ ■ ■ kh ■ ■ m 

be the official vehicle of the Women’s Pro Ski Tour. Obviously, we’re I II f IS 


not the only ones who think the Trooper is an exceptional ski lift. 

•M.S.R.P., P.O.E. excluding tax, license and transportation as of 1 1/10/88. Optional equipment shown. ^Rear seat optional. 
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MY PARENTS ARE GONE NOW 


but they live in memory. I can still hear 
them talking, over and over, about two 
events that, more than any other, shaped 
them as Americans: World War II and 

the Great Depression. My father, who saw combat in the Pa- 
cific. could not pronounce the word “Japanese” without look- 
ing as if he had smashed his thumb with a hammer. My mother, 
to the day she died, kept a secret stash of canned foods in the 
basement — just in case. Coming of age with Hoover and 
Roosevelt, that was what they knew. 

Coming of age in the Sixties, I knew 
something very different: Woodstock. 

And by “Woodstock,” I don’t mean soley 
the festival at Yasgur’s Farm. I mean 
Woodstock the generation, the spirit, the 
long strange trip it altogether was. Flower 
power and dope smokin’ and protestin’ 
and draft evadin’ and trippin’ and . . . 
skiing. 

Skiing? 

Yes. The Sixties were notable not only 
for Aquarian escapades. They were also 
the Golden Age of American skiing, a 
time of technical innovation and compet- 


This year marks the 20th 
anniversary of the Wood- 
stock Music Festival. Wood- 
stock was not a ski event, 
but the spirit that brought 
Woodstock to life also per- 
vaded American skiing in 
the late Sixties. 


BY JAMES TABOR 
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WOODSTOCK MUSIC awl ART FAIR 
SUNDAY 

AUGUST 17, 1969 
10.00 A. M. 

*7.00 Good fo- 0~ Adonvwoo Only 
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toney skied off the chairlift that morning, 
announced “I’m gonna do that mother!” 


and headed for the overhung lip of Upper FIS.’ 


itive breakthroughs that no other era 
has matched. Two pieces of equipment 
that changed the sport forever made 
their debut during the Sixties: Howard 
Head's metal ski and Bob Lange's plastic 
boot. The era also produced two pieces 
of metal that were just as significant: 
Billy Kidd’s silver and Jimmie Heuga’s 
bronze medals at the Innsbruck Olympics 
of 1964. 

In many ways, skiing and countercul- 
turing were antithetical. Being a hippie 
meant living simply, getting high, groov- 
ing on the land, sharing everything , chant- 
ing om. freaking the Establishment. 
Skiing, on the other hand, was gold credit 
cards and A-frame chalets (remember 
those?), Kneissl White Stars, Bogner en- 
sembles and Dom Perignon. Oil and 
water. 

There was, however, one place where 
the two worlds collided: Vermont. That’s 
where I obtained my higher education 
in the Sixties. 

N ow, Sixties Vermont was very dif- 
ferent from Eighties Vermont. Cows 
still outnumbered people. Folks 
came from all over the state to ride the 
escalator in the Burlington Woolworth’s. 
The only elevators around hauled grain, 
not people. Pat Leahy, now Vermont’s 
U.S. senator, was then a D.A. prosecut- 
ing burglars. There was one decent res- 
taurant, a little French nook called the 
Cafe Shelburne, and a distinct absence 
of quaint carved-wood signs, boutiques 
and BMW’s. 

The University of Vermont hadn’t 
changed much since its inception in the 
1790’s, when Revolutionary War vets 
were all over the place. The dormitory 
where I lived. Converse Hall, looked like 
a castle from an old Dracula movie. 
Parking — not a priority in Ethan Allen's 
time — still wasn’t. 

My fellow students made a curious 
mix. There was still a sizable population 
of “aggies” who were right out of the 
fields. They wore coveralls to classes 
and hitchhiked home to the family farm 
every weekend. At the other social ex- 
treme were the Fairfield/Westchester 
County preppy types who came to U VM 


for the academic excellence and “swell 
setting." The preppy girls wore Villager 
outfits and pledged Tri-Delt; the guys 
wore chinos and Weejuns and pledged 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon. And somewhere 
in between was my crowd: the Fluff 
Divers. 

Most of us Fluff Divers had come to 
college in Vermont because of the skiing. 
We were not as uniform as the aggies or 
the preppies. We came from fraternities 
and dorms, from in and out of state, from 
jock houses and brain trusts. Carl, a ju- 
nior business major and son of a New 
Jersey lawyer, was a pudgy junk-food 
freak who drove a battered Karmann 
Ghia and smoked English Ovals. Dan 
came from Maine, played “Foggy Moun- 
tain Breakdown" on his banjo better than 
Flatt or Scruggs, and lifted weights every 
morning. Judd hailed from a ritzy Bos- 
ton suburb, drove a silver Jaguar XKE, 
and looked like a Beach Boy. Our crowd 
was fluid, without leaders. Just a bunch 
of guys defined by one thing: We loved 
skiing. 

And we did a lot of it, though we never 
skied weekends. Too crowded, too ex- 
pensive, too . . . uncool. We cut classes, 
skied weekdays. Lots of weekdays. Many 
professors never took attendance anyway. 
They droned on in vast lecture halls and 
it all blended after a while — locust buzz, 
murmuring of innumerable bees .... Full 
room, empty room — who cared? Drone 
long enough, year after year, and get ten- 
ure. Secretly, they loved us for cutting 
class — those herringboned, rep-tied 
wingtippers. Empty desks ask no ques- 
tions, make no waves. 

Back when the greenhouse effect was 
what happened when you put Gro-lites 
over pot plants, it often started snowing 
after dinner and snowed all week. Come 
morning, we Fluff Divers assembled be- 
fore Lambda Iota's Corinthian columns — 
home of the Lambda Owls, the only freak 
Greeks on campus and creators of the 
legendary Garbage Collectors’ Cotil- 
lion — and from there we rolled, our car- 
avan of mufflerless Beetles, battered 
Jeeps, rotting MGB's, the inevitable 
Microbuses, and Judd’s XKE. 

First stop: Mom n Pop’s General Store, 


a fetid Route 7 greasepit. home to a clan 
of toothless, chain-smoking Real Ver- 
monters who would sell anything to 
anybody with a fistful of dollars. We stag- 
gered in and swaggered out under stacked 
racks of Bud, Schlitz and Miller High 
Life. 

In addition to beer and dope, of 
course, there were certain things you 
couldn't go skiing without. De rigueur is 
de rigueur, after all. Moriarty hats (the 
real ones, hand-knit by Marvin’s mom 
of Stowe) were essential. A white bala- 
clava like freestyler Art Furrcr’s was the 
only acceptable substitute. You also had 
to have: new Lange plastic boots (pref- 
erably Comps, easily distinguished by the 
yellow innerboot peeking out from the 
iron-hard black outer shell), gold ano- 
dized aluminum Scott poles. Look Ne- 
vada toes. Marker heel turntables with 
11-foot longthongs. Two kinds of skis 
worked: the new red Heads, bearing 
Jean-Claudc’s sexy signature (these had 
supplanted the classic yellow-bottomed 
Competition Vectors), or Kneissl White 
Stars which, at a then-stratospheric $2(X) 
a pair, had broken ski pricing’s equiva- 
lent of the four-minute mile. 

W e Fluff Divers had our haunts. Six- 
ties Sugarbush we avoided like the 
plague. It was expensive, and the 
ski patrol had orders to protect the moun- 
tain's many mink-parka champagne swill- 
ers at all cost. We called them the Furry 
People and hooted whenever they skied 
past, leaving vapor trails of Brut and Cha- 
nel No. 5. Such nabobs always reported 
us to the palace henchmen when we 
jumped off chairlifts and cliffs, toked up 
in liftlines or tucked Stein's Run. Natu- 
rally we went out of our way to curry 
their disfavor. 

Chairlift bouncing was a favorite ploy. 
One afternoon several of us got a long 
section between lift towers twanging up 
and down like a jump rope. It was churl- 
ish and dangerous, sure — but what the 
hell, some of us Fluff Divers had low 
numbers in the Vietnam sweepstakes and 
would soon depart for realms where 
churlish and dangerous behavior won 
medals. At the mountaintop, we were 
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met by four slavering ski cops wielding 
wire cutters: Snip-snip-snip went our lift 
tickets. We waited half an hour, slipped 
the chairlift guy (a UVM flunk-out) four 
joints, and skied till the lifts closed. But 
who needed the hassles? There were 
other places for freaks to ski, man. 

When the snow was bad. Mad River 
Glen’s spooky trails positively ate skis. 
But when it was good, Mad-ness was a 
wonderful state: no crowds, scary steeps, 
and a laissez-faire tolerance of bump- 
jumping speed lovers. Because few of us 
could afford to replace chomped skis, we 
more often went to Mount Mansfield or 
Glen Ellen. Remember, this was in the 
rocky ages before snowguns. What fell 
from the sky was what you got, period. 
It was also before 180cm ski-ettes made 
overnight experts of the world. No self- 
respecting Fluff Diver would have been 
caught dead on anything shorter than 
210’s; 205’s were okay for girls, but real 
skimeisters strapped into 220’s. 

There were bumps, yes, but not the 
kind with vertical faces. 90-degree cor- 
ners and five-foot troughs. You could 
still ski Glen Ellen’s Upper FIS GS-style, 
and that’s what we did. Our lines got 
straighter as we got less so, and I will 
never forget one whistling run made by 
a defrocked hockey player (he’d been 


thrown off the team for decking a ref- 
eree) called Stoney (you'd never guess 
why). Stoney was never entirely nor- 
mal, even when straight. He talked like 
Hunter S. Thompson and skied like Karl 
Schranz — no grace, all power and guts, 
as if he could stomp the mountain into 
submission. He skied off the chairlift 
that morning, announced “I’m gonna 
do that mother!” and headed straight for 
the overhung lip of Upper FIS. 

We trailed a safe distance behind. 
Stoney dropped into the abyss and was 
out of sight momentarily. When we 
picked him up again he was already 
halfway down the steilhang. running it 
straight, his legs banging up and down 
like pistons. At that speed he’d come off 
the top of one mogul and fly over two 
more before smashing down again, and 
nothing but those gigantic thighs of his — 
overdeveloped from years of sprinting 
up and down hockey rinks — kept him 
alive. Stoney was probably going 5()mph 
when he got down to where you must 
bend right or go into the woods. He 
didn’t make the right turn. The transi- 
tion squashed him and then he vanished 
into the trees. We saw the snowladen tops 
trembling as if a giant hand were shak- 
ing the trunks. 

Stoney was dead — we knew that. As 


we followed his tracks into the woods, 
my head filled with visions of gore. Fifty 
feet in we found him, alive and only 
slightly more detached from reality than 
usual. Both his skis were broken off in 
front of and behind the bindings, so that 
they vaguely resembled Clif Taylor Short- 
skis. His poles were aluminum pretzels, 
but he wasn’t even bruised. The thick ev- 
ergreen branches, laden with soft snow, 
had saved his life. Someone gave Stoney 
a beer and two White Crosses and he 
slammed down the mountain on the frac- 
tured stumps of his skis. 

T hat was how we skied, as you can 
only ski when you are young, sure 
that the skis will break before your 
legs do and knowing that 12 inches of 
powder are as close to heaven as you'll 
ever get, even closer than the glittering 
star-flung arc of a ride on Owlsley’s finest. 

We knew, too, that we were the bright 
hot tip of an incandescent era. And yet 
we already were sensing, in some an- 
ciently wise part of ourselves, that not 
even we were immune to the beautiful 
cruelty of Frost’s ultimate truth: For noth- 
ing gold can stay .... Those were the 
days, but even as we plunged through 
their hours we felt them growing shorter, 
darkening. 
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T he long ragged road to the farm was 
already jammed with cars. The party was 
roaring, “Light My Fire” blasting from speakers in the trees.’ 


It was clearly becoming, among other 
things, the end of that great skiing time 
when style was paramount — even for 
Fluff Divers. It was important— critical — 
to descend with feet together, poles just 
so, shoulders counter-rotated, comma po- 
sition inviolate. You could wedeln — the 
ultimate mark of an expert — but you 
couldn’t wiggle, forget step turns, and 
never stem. You had to be smooth and 
sinuous like Junior Bounous or Corky 
Fowler or, above all, like Stein Eriksen. 
Nobody then skied like Stein (still no- 
body does, for that matter), but you 
could see his imprint everywhere you 
looked, as thousands struggled to emu- 
late his bolted-boot, mono-ski descents. 
Even we Fluff Divers were quite stylish, 
and we never failed to turn heads as we 
zoomed down steep runs in a hairy, 
raggedy-ass, bearded pack — looking for 
all the world like the Invasion of the 
Sleazoids but skiing like Austrian instruc- 
tors. God, how we loved to freak the 
straights. 

And how we loved our sensual plea- 
sures: skiing, of course, and loving, and 
eating. Come lunchtime, we picnicked on 
boulders beside the trails. You don’t see 
people doing that much anymore. Last 
season I hiked up into the snowfields 
above the chairlift terminal at Loveland 
and had three ski patrollers chasing me 
before I’d unwrapped my sandwich. But 
back then, we always brought the wine, 
snow-cold French Chablis, and the sau- 
sage, good German bauernwurst and fiery 
Spanish chorizo, and the cheese, creamy 
Brie and Camembert. and long loaves 
of French bread, and crisp apples. We 
lay on warm boulders and drank icy wine 
and ate the crusty cheese-smeared bread, 
cutting huge chunks from the hard sau- 
sages and always finishing with sweet ap- 
ples that smelled like autumn. 

A t day's end, the sun set on a land of 
farms and communes — not a condo 
in sight. It was a time with so much 
to celebrate — youth and love and change, 
the death of war. Dawning of the Age — 
that there were always parties, and the 
parties in Vermont, like Kesey's seminal 
California blasts, were epic celebrations. 


Most often the wind brought word of a 
great be-in, do-your-own-thing bash off 
in the country, and that’s where we 
went — to the farms and communes of 
countercultural brethren folded into the 
hills and valleys. 

Many of our friends lived in tepee vil- 
lages, tumbledown farmhouses, half- 
restored barns or sprawling rural com- 
munes. One “tribe’s” transformation of 
an abandoned farm near Morrisville was 
typical. Resurrected from leaning ruins, 
it became a ferny, incense-laced haven 
called The Lair of the White Rabbit, 
where street people and road trippers 
from anywhere were welcomed with open 
arms. The mattresses were funky, but 
who cared? It was a far-out place to crash, 
rife with lanky blondes of both sexes; the 
rafters hung with great sheaths of home- 
grown dope, drying like hams. 

Self-sufficiency was a religion then, 
practiced by the true fringe elite, and at 
all such gatherings you saw its symbols 
militantly displayed: outhouses, hand- 
pumped water, homegrown food, bee- 
hives, Scott Nearing’s books, free-run- 
ning chickens, free-running children. 
Stewart Brand’s The Whole Earth Cata- 
logue (“Access to Tools!”) was the new 
New Testament , gracing every cable-spool 
coffee table in Counterculturedom. 

And among many of these pioneers, 
something called cross-country skiing was 
becoming popular, a peculiar variation 
in which people skied uphill (!) as well 
as down, used doughty brown wooden 
skis and clownish bamboo poles and wore 
(Hoo, hah\) woolly knickers. 

But the parties! For warmups, we 
would wedel through a few bars. Crazy 
Dow’s Cathedral at Bolton Valley had 
the wildest light show and a stoned-out 
DJ named Walter who played “In-A- 
Gadda-Da-Vida” all night long. Stowe's 
Rusty Nail owned the loudest live music 
but also a hefty cover which put us up- 
tight until we learned where to buy the 
rubber hand-stamps that the Nail used 
at the door. Mostly, though, we did our 
commercial drinking at The Red Dog in 
Burlington. Dog bands were uniformly 
awful, half-drunk dropout hard-drug 
freaks who’d gone beyond hippiedom 


into a twisted, whiskey-sick detox daze. 
Dreary, that, but we bought 12-ounce 
Genessee drafts for a quarter (15 cents 
on Thursdays) and smoked joints at dark 
corner tables. And if our stash was low 
we could always count on the presence 
of one or two dealers who were, at least 
by Burlington standards, big-time enough 
to have some good stuff — a full ounce 
(no stems, no seeds) of mind-warping 
Southeast Asian or South American, 
$25 — on them right then and there. 

On drugs .... Nowadays, in one of 
those great cultural continental drifts that 
no one can predict, drugs have become 
bad , and, for the most part, rightly so. 
There is nothing redeeming about crack, 
nothing transcendental about needle- 
contracted AIDS. But did the drug ban- 
quet of the Sixties really father the nar- 
cotic nightmare of the Eighties? Did we 
put Manuel Noriega and the Medellin 
Cartel in business? Hard to say for sure, 
but I don’t really think so. 

I no longer use drugs of any kind, hav- 
ing lived through the phase and moved 
on. At some point they just got boring. 
I imagine most of the Fluff Divers, too, 
have moved on. But back then, mind- 
benders were a sacrament of The Life, 
legitimized in era film and literature, 
sanctioned by cultural leaders, as ac- 
cepted as Communion wine or beer at 
barbecues, simple necessities in the 
Grand Adventure of mind expansion, 
cultural revolution. And to judge from 
recent admissions, they were used rou- 
tinely not only by Fluff Divers but by 
future statespersons, legislators, business 
leaders and judges. We may have been 
foolish, but we weren’t evil. 

F ortified with the fruits of the Red 
Dog, Rusty Nail or Blue Tooth, we 
would head out to The Party. At such 
gatherings there were always people trip- 
ping, chasing soap bubbles or staring into 
candle flames. There were always ratty 
droop-diapered kids, grungy and bare- 
foot and ineffably happy. We ate hash 
brownies and drank jugs of Gallo rose. 
Lanky men in leather vests romanced 
beautiful women with smooth blond hair. 
We danced to Iron Butterfly and Cream, 
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of new Kodachrome 200 film in action. 
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got the munchies. made love, and woke 
up in very strange places — haylofts, 
treehouses, snowbanks, bathtubs. 

One such after-ski party has achieved 
a kind of mythic status in my memory: 
The Last Good Party. It happened in late 
February, near the end of the winter of 
1970, before our Aquarian fantasies 
drowned forever in the blood of Kent 
State but not before we sensed the im- 
minent slipping of some great cog in the 
Cosmic Clock, not before we realized 
that we were closer to the dying sunset of 
our Age than to its dawning. You could 
even sniff the possibility that one day some 
of us would be writing glory-day reminis- 
cences, tinging our recollections with 
gold and rose, wondering sadly where it 
had all so suddenly gone . . . 

But that February there was still world 
enough, and time. We Fluff Divers had 
skied all day at Mansfield, then convoyed 
to a mountaintop commune near Jeri- 
cho. The long ragged road to the farm 
was already jammed with cars when we 
arrived a little after midnight. The party 
was roaring, “Light My Fire" blasting 
from speakers hidden in trees, purple psy- 
chedelic punch free for the dipping from 
a great crockery bowl, wine flowing, the 
woodstove-heated air syrupy with sweet 
blue smoke, smells of sandalwood in- 
cense and fresh baked brownies and 
rank hashish mingling under the raw pine 
beams. 


Memories thereafter are white flashes, 
sharp but narrow, like knife-edge slices 
of strobe light. Knee-deep in snow, 
bullfighting a musk ox with my ski jacket 
(Vermont hippies imported some weird 
animals...). Meeting a beautiful, au- 
burn-haired girl from Vassar who chewed 
hash like candy, smoked opium in an 
ivory pipe, and showed doom in her eyes 
when she smiled. Watching two beaded 
freaks dance on a 12-string guitar and 
feed its splinters to the woodstove. Hold- 
ing hands and chanting with a dozen 
other naked trippers in a sauna. 

Toward the far end of that long night, 
floating in a purple haze, I looked over 
at my Vassar girl and saw tears in her 
eyes. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked her. 

“I don’t know.” she said. “Some- 
thing. . . .” She shrugged, reaching for 
the pipe. 

But I could feel it, too. Endings were 
in the wind and I wanted the fog out of 
my head. I went outside into the cold, 
nose-burning air, walked up the long 
twisting road. In the black sky stars glit- 
tered like shattered glass. Most of the 
cars were gone by then, the pale snow 
rutted by their wheels. My old white Bee- 
tle stood alone. I sat on the bumper, 
watching pink light bleed into the east- 
ern sky. 

I walked a little farther, then turned 
to stare back at the car. My skis were 
gone. Someone had cut them off the rack 
during the night. 

Something was shifting. You could feel 
it: the first inch of an avalanche, that 
weird, dizzy feeling before everything 
goes. In Ohio the rifles had not yet 
flamed, but something was already dying. 
The sun rose red and cold over Mansfield. 
Nothing gold can stay .... 

I went back into the smoky barn. My 
Vassar girl slept soundly in someone else’s 
arms. Time to move along. t~Lll 
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As with most legends, the details here may have grown fuzzy with the years. 

But one thing remains crystal clear. Drambuie is the unique liqueur flavored with 
wild heather honey and the finest malt whiskies. So it has a taste that people would I 
kill for. Drambuie. Scottish in origin, distinctive in taste, unchanged since 1745. 

Drambuie.The stuff legends are made of. 

To send a gift of Drambuie anywhere in the U.S. where legal, call 1-800-238-4373. 




n 1753, the renegade Cluny Maclavish was tried ant 
convicted of stealing a bottle of Drambuie. 
And the lesser charge of murdering the coachman 
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“In life as in skiing, timing is everything.” 

Jean-Claude Killy 



As a skier, Jean-Claude Killy 
left a record that has yet to be 
eclipsed. In a sport now dominated 
by specialists, Killy is the last man to 
achieve an Olympic Alpine Sweep. 

At Grenoble, he won gold medals in 
downhill, slalom and giant slalom. 
And his great success, gained by 
concentrating more on speed than 
form, helped create a modern racing 
style that revolutionized his sport. 

Today, the same boldness that 
made him a legendary athlete has 
propelled his rise as an entrepreneur. 
“Business to me is just another kind 
of race,” says Killy, who hurls himself 
at financial challenges the same 
way he once attacked a 
slalom course. 




His success in the ski-products indus- 
try, and his acumen as a consultant 
and spokesperson have earned him 
new international respect. 

In fact, Killy’s activities are so 
numerous he recently became a heli- 
copter pilot just to make his hectic 
rounds. A man as busy as Killy makes 
critical demands on his timepiece. 

His concern for performance and 
ruggedness, as well as style, .m. 
made Rolex his choice. W 

ROLEX 


CMT-Master Oyster Perpetual Date in 18kt gold with matchmgjubilee bracelet. Champagne dial set with 8 diamonds and J rubies. 

Write for brochure. Rolex Witch U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 618, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. © 1988 Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc. 

Rolex. GMT -Master. Oyster Perpetual and Jubilee are trademarks 
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E ach winter, as part of the American 
Ski Classic at Vail and Beaver Creek, 
President Jerry Ford invites former 
ski champions from all over the world to 
the Rolex Legends of Skiing races and 
banquet. 

An age-handicapping system enables 
them to compete head-to-head in giant 
slalom and an exciting downhill. The pas- 
sage of time has not dimmed the zest for 
competition among these legendary ski 
racers, who take these races every bit as 
seriously as they ever did an Olympic or 
World Championship event. 


In 1984, SKI Magazine inaugurated a Leg- 
ends of Skiing Banquet to induct out- 
standing early racers into the Rolex 
International Ski Racing Hall of Fame. 
Emile Allais of France, Birger Ruud of 
Norway, Gretchen Fraser and Dick 
Durrance of the USA, Toni Seelos of 
Austria and Stein Eriksen of Norway 
have been honored to date. 

The Banquet gathers the former great 
international stars and friends of ski rac- 
ing in a reunion atmosphere and in a 
salute to a historic figure in the annals of 
ski racing. 
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FRANK "SHORTY" WILCOX 



Great Performers 

Kiki Cutter and Ray-Ban Sunglasses 



w ^ ■ SUNGLASSES BY 

BAUSCH & LOMB 

The world's finest sunglasses:* 


First American to win 
a World Cup Race. 

L Winner of five 

World Cup Titles. 


S/a TEAM 


Ray-Ban sunglasses. 
Official sunglasses 
of the U.S. Ski Team. 






MAMIE DIARY 


The Trouble with Ski Instruction 


O ver the years we've taught many peo- 
ple to ski and watched others who were 
learning to ski. What depresses us most 
is that the typical ski instructor tries to 
take people too far too fast. Instead of 
concentrating on one really helpful point — like the 
effects of fore and aft balancing — he tries to work 
miracles in one hour and only scratches the surface. 

Fundamentals are either ignored or not explained 
in an understandable way. The simple questions, 
"What? When? Where?" are not being answered. Peo- 
ple don't understand, for example, why they're being 
told over and over again to shift their weight. 

A multi-day program is more beneficial than a two- 
hour lesson. The learning experience should also 
concentrate on three fundamentals: balance, weight 
transfer and up-and-down motion. 

If you have trouble with one or more of these, you 
do more work than you should and the ski itself has 
little chance to do what it's designed for. These move- 
ment patterns seem so simple that people rarely prac- 
tice them. Yet mastering these skills makes skiing so 
much simpler. 

Nobody walks the same, yet people, for some 
strange reason, are expected to ski the same. We're 
twins; we're alike enough to be called identical, and 
we've trained together since birth. So if any two peo- 
ple should ski alike, it would be us. Yet our styles are 
very different. 

How then can someone who's 6 foot 4 ski like some- 
body who's 4 foot 6? They have different leverage 
points. When skiers are being molded into something 
they're clearly not, their normal body motions are 
restricted. 

The best ski teachers are not necessarily the best 
skiers. But they are the best communicators — sym- 
pathetic people who arc willing to move over to the 
student's side of the fence. 

In our Mahre Training Centers, we want our coaches 
to watch a student with a problem, then contort their 
own body, if necessary, into the same position. That's 
the only way to understand what the learner is expe- 
riencing. Once there, the light comeson. The instruc- 
tor’s reaction is, “No wonder he's having so much 
trouble.” 

Instruction has become much too complicated. Ski 
instructor organizations in this country and all over 
the world seem to watch World Cup racers and de- 
cide. "This guy is winning races, so we need to model 
our teaching methods after him." So they dissect his 


technique and come up with the New Turn. Some- 
times you need a dictionary to read the technical de- 
scription of how that turn works. Three months later 
a different guy is kicking butt on the World Cup. So 
they create another New Turn. 

There is no set way to ski. Though fundamentals 
are the same, every turn is different. It bugs us to 
read a book like World Cup Ski Technique , which 
plays a photo sequence of Phil next to a sequence of 
Ingemar Stenmark in the same gate. 

This single, isolated, out-of-context turn “explains” 
why Phil lost and Ingemar won, or vice versa. Ingemar 
and Phil never skied alike, and rarely even took the 
same line. Also this particular turn was only one of 
100-120 turns made during a single race. 

Ski teachers and technicians are not the only ones 
slowing learning progress. Rental and retail shop per- 
sonnel, though their intentions are good, can also be 
counterproductive. They need a better understand- 



he best ski teachers are not 


necessarily the best skiers. But they are the 

best communicators.' 


ing of skiing, as well as of the learning process. 

Rental shops do a disservice when they put people 
on skis that are too short. People who should be on 
190's or 195’s come out to class with lfiO’s. That’s like 
being on ice skates. Long skis work better and are a 
whole lot easier to handle. 

We also think that retailers are often too anxious 
to sell equipment on the spot, instead of suggesting 
that the skier rent for the first couple of days. When a 
new skier starts from scratch, buying boots, skis and 
poles, he’s looking at a minimum outlay of $500. And 
soon he realizes that it’s all wrong — way over his head. 
Yet he trusted the shop salesman’s word. 

The final fault, of couse, is with the skier — the cus- 
tomer or student. Never be afraid or embarrassed to 
ask questions. Equipment purchases and instruction 
arc a two-way proposition. Communication is vital. 
Ask questions. More important, expect to be asked 
— and understood. S3 
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STU CAMPBELL'S 


Any bump chump can become a 
mogul master— steel nerves and 
knees not required. 


B umps, or “moguls” as they're also called, are a 
fact of skiing life. They’re made by skiers, like you 
and me, because we tend to tum where those ahead 
of us have turned. You can’t avoid bumps forever, so 
you may as well learn to relax and enjoy them. How? 
Good bump skiing boils down to three fundamen- 
tals: absorbing, extending, and stabilizing. 

1. To stay balanced ... ABSORB Choose 
a route (called “line”) that takes you over the high 
parts of the bumps, rather than one that keeps you 
in the low areas (called “troughs”) between mo- 
guls. This high line, with its undulations, will lift 
you up and then suddenly drop you down. To keep 
your balance you must use your legs, and some- 
times your whole body, to absorb. 

[1A] Ski slowly and aim for the high point of the 
mogul. Balance over the middle of your downhill 
ski and keep your legs loose. 

[IB] The bump will push your feet upward. If it’s a 
small bump simply let your legs retract. If the bump 
is bigger, push your feet forward, and bend at the 
waist to stay over the center of your skis. 

[1C] When you’re at the crest of the bump, your 
skis will be in minimal contact with the snow, and 
will be easy to turn. 

2. To apply pressure in the troughs ... 

[2A] Keeping your skis in contact with 


the snow is critical in skiing bumps. By absorbing 
shock with your knees and ankles, you'll keep your 
skis from being launched into the air. 

[2B] After you absorb, extend to keep your skis on 
the snow. Think of “shaving" the bump — of force- 
fully pushing your feet down its backside — as if you 
were trying to fill in the trough. 

[2C] Pushing downward, especially with your out- 
side (downhill) ski, provides the pressure you need 
to complete the turn (and slow down) once you’re 
in the trough. 

3. STABILIZE your upper body. While 

you're flexing and extending to keep your skis on 
the snow, your upper body must be stabilized. Let it 
turn too much and you'll go out of control. Real 
stability is gained through your ski pole — the only 
grounding point between your upper body and the 
slope. So plant your poles with power and precision. 
[3A] Look ahead, and be ready to plant your pole 
near the crest of the bump. 

[3B] Keep your shoulders facing downhill — toward 
the upcoming tum. Hold this position with help from 
your pole. 

[3C] As you release your edges on the mogul top, 
your legs and feet will naturally twist toward the fall 
line as your body uncoils and extends. 

[3D] Push your feet down into the trough, using the 
added pressure to help you complete the turn. @3 
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JOSIE YEE 


MAKING TRACKS WITH... 


Ernie Blake 


“Ernie, depending on how you look at things, is either 
a benevolent dictator or an ornery eccentric. ” 


“ Ernie secretly believes that Taos is located somewhere 
in the Swiss Alps near the French border. ” 


“Ernie is the Victor Borge of the Panhandle. ” 



The omniscient 
Blake and his ever- 
present liftline 
enforcer: "If our 
skiers are not well- 
mannered, we are 
mean to them. We 
tell them to ski 
someplace else." 


J ust about everyone has an opinion about Ernie 
Blake. Admirer, competitor, friend or foe, you 
can’t meet Ernie Blake and not have an opin- 
ion about him. Unpredictable, irascible, acer- 
bic, Ernie Blake, 75, is a feisty chameleon who 
can charm the polys off your buns or level you so low 
you can't see over your ski tips. 

How this German- 
bom, Swiss-reared, U.S.- 
blooded former hockey 
star, historian, interroga- 
tor of German combat 
troops and ski teacher to 
New York cafe society 
came to be is his story. 
How Blake, with the help 
of a handful of Indians, 
created one of the most 
unique ski resorts in 
North America from the 
rotting carcass of a for- 
r mining town, an 
abandoned gambling 
house and a dirt road 
that led to nowhere is 
also his story. 


Ernie Blake (his code name during World War II 
and eventually his nom de ski) was born Ernst Her- 
mann Bloch in 1913 in Frankfurt, Germany. His fa- 
ther was an industrialist — a producer of raw material 
for felt hats — and a skater, not a skier. It was Ernie’s 
mother, a Swiss, who introduced him to skiing. 

“She was never much of a skier, but she was ener- 
getic. She really was a sight, with a big floppy hat the 
size of an automobile tire and long, tall ski poles. In 
St. Moritz in 1917, she took a disastrous fall in deep 
snow — it was all deep snow back then. Being 4 years 
old, I was afraid she was gone forever. It took two 
instructors to dig her out and carry her back home. At 
that point, I told her that she could save herself the 
trouble of buying me skis for my birthday, and if she 
had already, I told her I'd bum them.’’ 

Blake eventually went on to try skiing, and by the 
time he entered school in the Swiss Engadine he was 
competing, and winning, local downhill and jumping 
meets. But hockey was his first love, and his talents as 
a skater earned him the title of captain of the school 
team, his playing with some of the best clubs in Eu- 
rope, and finally to an invitation to join the German 
squad training for the 1936 Olympics — an invitation 
which Blake, being neither 1CK) percent German nor 
Aryan, chose to turn down. 

While a history student at the University of Frank- 
furt, Blake began flying gliders, which led. in 1933, to 
a hitch with the Swiss Air Force. Though his glider 
experience wasn’t enough to put him in the pilot's seat, 
the experience taught him that “the world was a much 
different place outside the classroom. The Swiss Army 
in peacetime was a lot rougher than the U.S. Army in 
wartime. They put us in steel helmets and uniforms 
made of carpet material, loaded us up with heavy packs 
and in the heat of a grueling summer made us run 1(X) 
meters at a clip.” 

It was several years later when, laid up with a bro- 
ken leg in Italy (“I skied over a cliff in the fog after the 
Italians told me to wait until the sun came through — I 
called them a bunch of cowardly spaghetti-eaters”), 
Blake first discovered Aspen and the American Wild 
West through a ski manual that documented the 1936 
explorations of Andre Roche and Guenther Langes. 
Blake was soon on his way to the U.S. 

He landed a job in New York as an instructor for 
riders of the Saks Fifth Avenue ski trains. Whether it 
was Blake’s arrival, or the fact that the trains were too 
costly to operate, that led to the trains’ demise will 
never be known. What is known, according to Wolf- 
gang Lert, who chronicled Blake’s life in SKI in 1960, 
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We’re not talking about a decal here and a 
door handle there. 

Colt has been totally redesigned. To some 
incredibly high standards: Yours. 

Case in point: the new Colt 3-door, designed 
and built in Japan. With lots of excellent 
improvements that go considerably beyond its 
aerodynamic new profile. 

Its impressive list of standard features 
includes power brakes, rack and pinion steer- 
ing, styled steel wheels, full carpeting, a handy 
<tt s' split fold-down rear seat and a 

^OO / O 3/36 bumper to bumper war- 
ranty that covers the entire car 
charges. Dealer has details. for 3 years or 36,000 miles.t And 


when you compare it to a lot of 
v3/ vJU other imports, Colt stands out 
Bumper To Bumper even more. It has almost twice the 

w ar ra nrv 

tsee Hmi.ed warranty a. cargo ro om of a Nissan Sentra and 

dealer, restrictions apply. o 

ScrrndT— a spirited 1.5 hter EH engine that’s 
more powerful than theirs. Even more gratify- 
ing, the Colt is hundreds less than a Sentra.** 

To see just how far Colt has come, test drive 
one at your Plymouth or Dodge dealer. And get 
the value, reliability and features you want. At a 
price that hasn’t gone through the 0. 

^Golt 

It’s all the Japanese you need to know 








ERNIE BLAKE 


continued 


was that “due to his considerable outspokenness and 
the ability to put his ski-boot-shod foot not only into 
his mouth but also on the customer’s toes" his work at 
Saks did not last long. 

“The [New York] skiers were the elite of society — 
lawyers, bankers and such — an elegant crowd with 
elegant ski clothes, but they were dismally poor ski- 
ers. They had few inhibitions, far fewer than skiers of 
today. Back then, drinking was more important than 
skiing. And many of them didn't sleep in their own 
beds. I had always thought of Americans as being 
very Calvinistic and righteous. I assumed their behav- 
ior was caused by a change in altitude and a drop in 
temperature.” 

Blake met Rhoda Limburg — today Rhoda Blake — 
on New Year’s day in 1941 at the Octagon on Mt. 
Mansfield in Stowe. Vt. It wasn't Blake's dilapidated 
beret that Rhoda Limburg thought peculiar — it was 
his habit of stuffing reading material into his parka, 
which gave him the appearance of an expectant mother: 
“I didn't impress her one bit — probably because 1 


hated wasting time and read The New York 
Times on the chairlift." 

Several months later, another young lady 
invited Blake to a tennis weekend at the 
home of Rhoda's mother, where he told 
Rhoda that he planned to go west to sell 
ski equipment and ski Alta and Mt. Rain- 
ier. “Instead of sneering at me, as was the 
style of young New York girls at the time, 
she wanted to know more. I told her I 
wanted to find a resort for skiers, not for 
the cafe society — a resort that was steep 
enough to test people. I had been in Amer- 
ica for six winters and had had the frustrat- 
ing experience of having people spend two 
days with me, learn the snowplow turn, then 
go off to Aspen or Sun Valley for two 
weeks.” 

After a few ski trips together, romance 
blossomed. Rhoda and Ernie married, then 
headed west. While in Colorado, Ernie 
heard of the mobilization of U.S. moun- 
tain troops at Camp Hale — the same unit 
that would go into combat in Italy as the 
Tenth Mountain Division. He volunteered, 
but the combination of German birth and 
Swiss Air Force service made him a spy 
suspect and he was quickly dispatched to 
basic infantry training in Georgia. 

After a series of 10 tests, the Army had 
second thoughts about Blake. They sent 
him, with top-secret orders, to the Army's 
elite intelligence training center at Camp 
Ritchie, Md. (“I had requested a parachute 
drop into the French Haute Savoie, but they 
turned me down"). He was there to learn, 
of all things. German. 

Blake was trained as an interrogator and, 
although he had hoped to join the combat 
troops at the front, he was sent to England 
to serve with British intelligence. During 
the war’s later stages, he was transferred 
to a special mobile intelligence unit attached 
to General Patton's Third Army, where he 
served in various clandestine chases in 
search of important German officers hid - 
ing out in the mountains. 

A fter the war, Blake pulled up family stakes and 
headed for Santa Fe, N.M. where he took a po- 
sition as general manager at Santa Fe Ski Basin — which 
required running both Santa Fe and Colorado’s 
Glenwood Springs. 

“Santa Fe,” Blake recalls, "had a detaching chair- 
lift — a bi-cable mining lift dating back to 1880 — long 
before such a thing became popular elsewhere. It de- 
tached automatically when it came into the summit 
terminal, then someone would run the chair around 
after the skier got off then reattach it again. The prob- 
lem was that sometimes the chairs would detach on 
the way down. We equipped the ski patrol with Boy 
Scout hatchets and infantry spades to dig burial grounds 
deep in the snow for the fallen chairs, cover them with 
pine branches and shovel snow on the grave to hide 
the mishap from public view.” 

Years earlier in New York. Blake had learned how 
to solo an engine-driven plane. He had bought a small 


(Above) Blake, his 
ski school organized 
for the day, sneaks 
in a solo run: "There 
was lots of snow, but 
no roads, no one 
living in Twining, 
and ... it was too 
steep. Skiing friends 
agreed— it was an 
impossible place." 
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Hot ski action 

tom the Master of Skiing on Film 

Warren Miller Videos 


Here are Warren Miller’s original feature-length 
films, jam-packed with spectacular action 
\ sequences from all over the world! Each is 
\ personally narrated by Warren Miller 
\ in his own hilarious style. 


of 

4 i 


WHITE WINTER HEAT 

Above 10,000 feet, beyond the realm of the ordinary 
...the skiing heats up. The land of cold smoke and 
White Winter Heat: Verbier, Switzerland; Blackcomb, 
British Columbia; BridgerBowl, Montana; Argentina's 
Las Lenas. Hot powder runs, an unbelievable avalanche 
escape and windsurfing, too. White Winter 
Heat is high energy SCQ95 

and fast action. #527 87 minutes UiJ. 


#527 87 minutes 


A BEYOND THE EDGE 

■ Cliff jumping, slalom in the bumps, freestyle, windsurfing, 
mono skiing, snowboarding . . . from Canada 

to France, Austria, the Rockies and $ OQ95 

■ New England. #526 93 minutes J3 ■ 

LEARN TO SKI BETTER 

" This video can improve your skiing. PSIA instructors show and 

tell you how to ski in powder, on ice, bumps and yes, they even 
show you how to get air and go fast. Live action instruction from 
experts and holistic learning, too. For beginning $0495 
and advanced skiers. #895 85 minutes 44. 

STEEPS, LEAPS AND POWDER... 

HOW THE SUPER SKIERS SKI 

See great skiers conquer the most challenging terrain and find out 
how they do it. Featuring Scot Schmidt, withaguest SOQ95 

appearance by Stein Eriksen. #918 50 minutes 09. 

BEST OF WARREN MILLER COMEDY 

VOLUME I 

Warren 's first volume of comedy classics . The absolute best and 
worst of skiing blunders and spills — men meet danger face first, 
collide with inanimate objects and make fools of $ 0495 
themselves for our benefit. #919 50 minutes t4. 


Mail to: Warren Miller Videos 
P.O. Box 999, Sun Valley, CA 91353 


\RREN MILLER VIDEOS j. 


Thrills, actmn, 
tumor and excitement... 


ORDER BY MAIL 

Name 



□ VHS 

\ Address 

1 City 

State 

Zip 



Telephone 


r EEP AND DEEP 
J ORTS BLOOPERS 


#525 92 minutes $24.95 
#092 46 minutes $24.95 


IR FAST SERVICE CALL TOLL FREE 

100 - 333-3969 

Extension 179 

Warren Miller 



Quantity 

Tape # 

Title 

Price 

Total 




















SHIPPING AND HANDLING COSTS: Add S3. 50 „ . T . 

per order for shipping and handling, $5.00 for bUD " 1013 

orders shipped to Hawaii, Alaska or Canada. Add 6vW Sa | es Tax (Ca | jf ( 
Allow 3 to 4 weeks for delivery. No C.O.D. No 

international orders (except Canada). Shipping Costs 

Method of payment: □ Check □ VISA □ MasterCard total order 

Credit Card # Expiration Date . 

Signature 



ERNIE BLAKE continued 



Blake, a consum- 
mate charmer with 
II grandchildren of 
his own, welcomes 
a young admirer to 
Taos. 


Cessna in 1953, crashed it, then “turned in the skimpy 
remnants for a Cessna 170 so I could get back and 
forth between Santa Fe and Glenwood.” During his 
weekly commutes, Blake began his search for suitable 
terrain to develop his own ski mountain. Accompany- 
ing him was his longtime friend, Indian ski instructor 
Pete Totemoff. 

After poring over stacks of aerial photos, Totemoff 
and Blake narrowed their choice to a long-abandoned 
silver mining settlement in the Sangro de Christo range 
called Twining, 19 miles northeast of Taos. The model 
Blake had in mind for Taos was an area with runs like 
those of his beloved Zuos, Switzerland, combined with 
accommodations like those at Max and Edna Dercum’s 
Ski Tip Ranch at Keystone, Colo. 

“Pete and 1 scouted the area on foot and skis in 
May 1954. There was lots of snow, but no real road — 
and not a soul living in Twining. Pete thought it was 
too steep. We decided to bring in two skiing friends, 
Wolfgang Lert and Otto Lang, to advise us. They 
agreed completely — it was an impossible place." 
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“The next month we ran into the owners of an 
unfinished summer lodge at Twining which had been 
started but abandoned 10 years earlier. It was to have 
been a place where Texas tycoons could gamble and 
bring their secretaries. 

"Their eyes grew wide when we told them we were 
toying with the idea of building a ski resort. They im- 
mediately returned to Dallas and formed a corporation. 

“On Christmas Day 1955, they came up from Texas 
with 30 SMU students on Christmas break and a 
white-haired, alcoholic chaperone. The corporation sold 
stock and printed a fabulous brochure that made the 
place sound like a deluxe Swiss hotel with guests picked 
up by horse-drawn sleigh from Taos a la St. Moritz. 
The problem was that at St. Moritz you used the sleigh 
for a quarter of a mile, not 20 miles. 

“The Hondo Lodge was not a glamorous place. The 
first winter, people read the fabulous brochure and 
were eager to come, even the Bass brothers of Dallas, 
who had been recommended as sources of unlimited 
capital. I phoned them and said don't bother — and 
then fled to Switzerland because I just 
couldn't bear having these people come to 
see the place. 

"But the Basses came anyway. Their visit 
was not memorable. Rita and Mary, the 
wives of the Bass brothers, had to put on 
their mink coats to use the facilities at night, 
which were in an unheated shed a few steps 
east. The Basses left the next day and never 
returned." 

The Texas corporation, Blake soon dis- 
covered, was a hoax. It had bilked inves- 
tors of more than $32.(XK) in the project, 
which ultimately Blake had to pay credi- 
tors out of his own pocket. 

But Blake and Totemoff persevered. 
With a crew of 18 Indians and a mule, they 
put in a 3(X)-foot diesel-driven T-bar in 1955 
and. the following season, a second lift up 
Showdown — which is still one of the steep- 
est runs at Taos. In 1957 Blake installed a 
Poma that not only gave the area 1 .8(X) ver- 
tical feet of skiing, but also carried most 
skiers up faster than they could ski down. 

Taos Ski Valley, already a mountain with 
a tough reputation for expert skiing — a 
mountain that, in Blake's words, "special- 
izes in moving skiers beyond their expecta- 
tions,” a mountain, in the words of Lert. 
"for connoisseurs of snow, food, charm and 
wine" — was well underway. 

T he early days weren't easy, but Blake 
was determined to do things right. “I 
typed all my own letters," he says today. 
"It was sometimes difficult. For the first 
eight years, we had no electricity, no phone, 
and frequently no heat, which caused my 
typewriter to freeze up. 

“Our income the first year was abysmal. 
We not only lost money that season, we 
lost money for 17 years after that. In 1958 
my accountant told me to get out of the 
business as fast as I could — so I changed 
accountants." 

Taos, in its early years, entertained some 



interesting guests — chiefly the local wild- 
life. Ernie and Rhoda were often visited 
by a deer, which they decided to adopt. 

“He used to stick his head over my shoul- 
der and sneak food right from my plate,” 
says Blake. “When 1 would type, he’d eat 
the paper as it was coming out of the type- 
writer. He grew up with our dog — he would 
eat the food right out of the dog’s dish, then 
kick the dog.” 

Blake had, in the early years, befriended 
and enlisted the help of two individuals 
whose impact on Taos Ski Valley was both 
immediate and everlasting. Dr. A1 Rosen, 
a Taos local, was not only nuts about skiing 
(he became the second member of Blake’s 
two-person ski school in 1955), he was also 
a wily politician and brilliant negotiator who 
got Blake most of his early building and 
trail-cutting permits. Rosen was a master 
at convincing anyone with decision-making 
power over Blake’s mountain that what- 
ever Blake wanted was — for the sake of 
Taos, God and country — needed. 


'M 


iy accountant 


ment of the Hondo Lodge and help run 
Blake’s small ski school. 

“Jean’s ideas on teaching,” says Blake 
today, “varied substantially and propheti- 
cally from those of Professor Kruckenhauser 
[then the Austrian guru of modern ski 
technique]. He told us to forget about the 
comma position and all those frozen forms 
of artificial positioning. ‘Ski naturally,’ he 
would tell us, ‘with skis apart, legs inde- 
pendent, no locked knees, no twisted hand 


positions, no affected pole plants.’ Jean was 
ahead of his time, and it took us years to 
find that he was right.” 

Mayer brought more than innovation to 
the Taos ski school. He also provided, as 
owner and majordomo of the St. Bernard 
lodge, a Gallic charm and culinary brilliance 
that have been a Taos hallmark to this day. 

Meanwhile Rhoda Blake, the New York 
society girl who had been suddenly cast in 
the role of ski area pioneer, pitched in with 



Radar detectors: 
Which are really best? 


told me to get out of this 
business as fast as I 
could— so I changed 
accountants.' 


Today, the first trail the visitor sees as he 
pulls into Taos is the moguled and menac- 
ing freefall known as Al’s Run, named after 
Dr. Al. 

Blake, of course, was something of a 
consummate convincer himself. In a 1971 
letter of assurance to local homeowners, 
property owners and other area investors, 
he wrote: “In reading the Aspen and Vail 
newspapers, the most crucial problems 
bothering these resorts are dope, hippies 
and dogs. So we will do our part: Season 
lift tickets for ski bums will be sold cash- 
only at the full $200 rate. But a refund 
of $100 will be made to ski bums who 
don’t trade in or live on dope, who look 
neat and use soap, who do not import dogs 
and who treat our guests with love.” 

A second individual who changed the 
face of Taos was a slight, blond, blue-eyed 
Frenchman by the name of Jean Mayer. In 
1957 Blake sheepishly confessed to Mayer 
that Taos was small and dismally under- 
financed. Mayer nonetheless assured Blake 
that Taos “sounded like a pioneering ven- 
ture” and “my kind of thing.” He arrived 
in December 1957 to take over manage- 


These days every maker says their radar 
detector is best. Who's telling the truth? 

Freedom of the press 

If you read movie ads, you know how 
each one finds a short phrase from a 
review that makes it sound like "the year's 
best.” Well, some detector makers play 
the same game. 

But we won't play games. Below are 
the overall results of three recent inde- 
pendent tests of radar detectors. 


LATEST PERFORMANCE RANKINGS 


Car and BMW Popular 

Driver Roundel Mechanics 


l ST Passport 

(Escort 
not tested) 

Cobra 

Uniden 

Radio Shack 

BEL 

Whistler 

Sparkomatic 

Fox 

GUL 


1 SI Passport 
2 W Escort 

BEL Quantum 

Whistler 

Maxon 

Radio Shack 

Uniden 

Fox 

Cobra 

BEL Vector £ 

Snooper 

Fuzzbuster 

Sparkomatic 

Sunkyong 


4 


I st Escort 
2 nd Passport 

BEL 

Snooper 

Uniden 

Whistler 

Cobra 

GUL 

Radio Shack 
Sparkomatic 
Maxon 


Although each staff of experts used 
different methods to evaluate the detec- 
tors, their conclusions were unanimous; 
Escort and Passport are winners. 


Here’s the proof 

Call us toll-free (1-800-543-1608) 
and we'll send you the complete , unedited 
tests. Read exactly what the experts say. 

How to order 

We sell direct to you. Orders in by 
5:00 pm eastern time go out the same 
day, and we pay for UPS shipping. Overnight 
Federal Express delivery is only $10 extra. 

Ifyou’re not completely satisfied within 
30 days, return your purchase. We’ll refund 
all your money, including return postage. 

For top-rated radar protection, just 
call us toll-free. 


TOLL FREE 1-800-543-1608 

(Call Mon-Fri 8am-llpm. Sat-Sun 9:30am-6 EST i 

ESCORT 

RADAR WARNING RECEIVER 

ESCORT $245 (OH res. add $13.48 tax) 


PASSPORT 

RADAR-RECEIVER 

PASSPORT $295 ( OH res. add $1623 tax ) 

Cincinnati Microwave 
► Department 605639 
One Microwave Plaza 
Cincinnati. Ohio 45249 i989cmi 


For Information, call toll free 1-800-543-1608 
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LOCK INTO A BETTER 
ARM POSITION 

By Bill Altaffer, Mammoth Mountain 
(Calif.) Ski School 
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Letting your non-poling (uphill) hand drop 
behind you is perhaps the most common, 
and one of the most serious, skiing prob- 
lems. (Fig. 1) When the uphill hand (here, 
left) flies back, you are overrotated in the 
upper body and totally out of position for 
the upcoming turn. 

To correct this error, borrow a ski pole 
from a friend and place it horizontally 
across your lower chest. Hold it in place 
between your triceps and your rib cage. 

Now your arms are locked into a good, 
ready position. Use your wrists— and only 
your wrists — to swing the pole tip forward 
for each pole plant. (Fig. 2) 

Whenever you start to drop the third 
pole you’ll know that your torso and shoul- 
ders are twisting away from the next turn. 
Regain control of the extra pole and you’ll 
control your skis better. 


BINIEBUIKE 


continued 


singular energy. She strung cable, laid tile, 
fed hungry skiers, tended bar and taught 
the three Blake children — Mickey, Wendy 
and Peter — their ABC’s. 

The Blake apartment . . . Ernie and 
Rhoda live on the upper floor of the Taos 
base lodge, as they have for the last 12 years. 
It affords Ernie an appropriate view of his 
domain. It also allows him the opportunity 
to bellow, through a phone wired to exte- 
rior loudspeakers, stem admonitions and 
commands to skiers whom he observes 
haplessly parking or putting their skis in 
the wrong place. A typical Ernie morning 
greeting: “You will ski Taos and you will 
like it!” 

Most of all, the Blake apartment is a 
convivial gathering place, at day’s end, for 
skiing friends, sons and daughters of skiing 
friends, grandsons and grandaughters of 
skiing friends, and assorted Continental 
types who would never leave Taos without 
thanking Ernie for their day. 

It’s a comfortable place, and if you can 
disregard the accented chatter that inevita- 
bly colors these end-of-day gatherings (no 
problems for Blake, of whom the late Willy 
Schaeffler once said, “He is the only son a 
bitch that can be mean in four languages!”) 
you feel as though you’re home. 

A look at Blake’s library tells you differ- 
ently. Books like The Holy Roman Empire, 
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Stalin’s Correspondence with Churchill and 
Atlee, Love and Hate in China, The Ger- 
man Problem Reconsidered — these are the 
measure of Blake’s mind, a history buff who 
saw fit to name his area’s trails after Greek 
gods, Mexican martyrs and German gen- 
erals who died in a vain attempt to assassi- 
nate Hitler. 

It was during one of his apres-ski gath- 
erings that I asked Blake for his views on 
subjects that were, well, not militarily 
significant. 

When did he find out that skiing could 
be a business? 

“There were two ladies of the Court of 
England who wanted to learn to ski and 
had heard that I had had some instruction 
experience. I was hired — all expenses paid, 
fee inclusive — to take them to St. Moritz 
and stay at the Palace Hotel. One of the 
women was the future wife of Winston 
Churchill Jr. and later of William Averell 
Harriman. That’s when I learned skiing 
could be a pretty good business.” 

How does he look upon the business of 
skiing today? 

“Skiing, as a business and as a sport, is 
at a standstill. Prices have risen to levels 
that the normal consumer cannot afford 
which is due, in large part, to our system 
of awarding preposterous fees to contin- 
gency lawyers. 

“Our insurance bill last year was $750,000, 
which divided by 295,000 skier days came 
to $2.54 for each lift ticket sold. The Amer- 
ican public simply refuses to accept the fact 
that skiing is a risky sport.” 

Advice for someone who wants to start 
his own resort? 

“Buying or developing a ski resort today 
has become more difficult and more un- 
pleasant. I would suggest to anybody who 
has the money — and $500,000 doesn’t 
scratch the surface — to go buy a condo- 
minium.” 

How do the nationalities of skiers differ? 

“The Americans and Canadians are the 
only skiers with any manners. In Europe, 
you can pick them out easily — they’re al- 
ways the ones at the end of the liftline. 

“The Europeans, on the other hand, step 
on each other, get into fights and are ill- 
mannered beyond belief. That includes the 
British, who take about four days of as- 
similation in the Alps — then they also be- 
come beasts. The Germans fight their way 
into the liftline like wild animals. Then, 
when they get to the top, they rush to get a 
deck chair and put orange peels over their 
eyelids. 

“Americans, particularly western Ameri- 
cans, ski powder better — they have more 
style, more stamina. The Europeans would 
rather take sunbaths. 

“The Scandinavians especially do crazy 
things. That’s probably because there is no 
sun in Scandinavia.” 


Characterize the Taos skier? 

“Taos skiers are very well mannered be- 
cause we rarely have long lines. A line that 
lasts for 20 minutes is an outrage by our 
standards. When that happens, we cut off 
ticket sales and my grandchildren go out 
and serve hot chocolate to waiting skiers. 

“If our skiers are not well mannered, 
we are mean to them. We tell them to ski 
someplace else. Rhoda used to go down to 
the liftline with a giant pair of scissors — in 


the days when lift tickets were attached by 
strings — and lop them off. 

“But most people like the friendliness 
of Taos — not the forced, strained ‘friend- 
liness’ that you find so often elsewhere but 
a natural, intelligent friendliness and a will- 
ingness to help. Taos is a very special, per- 
sonal place for superlative skiing, charm- 
ing people and fabulous food. How could 
anyone become ill-tempered skiing her e?” 

The question never crossed my mind. S3) 




Keep the 

Edge... 


...the edge that 
NordicT rack gives 
you for year-round 
training for Downhitl Skiing. 

Staying in shape for downhill skiing 
takes more than time on the slopes. To 
ski your best, you need to be in 
top condition so your whole 
body — legs, arms, heart and lungs— 
can perform when you want it to. When 
you’re in top shape, you can concentrate 
on your form and technique, without 
being held back by your conditioning 
level. 

Get in Shape With NordicTrack 

NordicTrack duplicates the motion 
of cross country skiing, the world’s best 
exercise for cardiovascular conditioning. 

No other exerciser will as effectively 
increase your leg endurance and 
breathing capacity. 

RESULTS: 

The payout is performance. You’ll: 

• Ski longer and stronger 

• Increase leg muscle endurance 

• Conquer high altitude breathing 
problems 

• And increase stamina so you can ski 
the whole day every day. 

"Of all the indoor exercisers, only 
NordicTrack provides the same superior 
benefits as real cross country skiing." 

Bill Koch, Olympic Silver Medalist 

0 1988 NordicTrack A CML Company 


Better Than an Exercise 
Bike or Rowing Machine. 

A study at a major university 
concluded that NordicTrack pro- 
vides a more efficient workout than 
an exercise bike or rowing machine. In 
four separate tests, NordicTrack users 
burned more calories and got signifi- 
cantly more cardiovascular exercise 
than any other machine tested* 
’Scientific test results included with Nordic- 
Track brochure. 


FREE BROCHURE 
& VIDEO 

TOLL-FREE 
1 - 800 - 328-5888 

In Minnesota 1-800-422-5145 
In Canada 1-800-433-9582 
or write: 

/\/ ordicfrack 

141 Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN 55318 

□ Please send free brochure 

□ Also free videotape □ VHS □ Beta 


Street 


State 


Phone ( 


340C9 
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So maybe you can't 
team up to cut powder 
8's at noon anymore, 
and neon lime Gore- 


Tex one-piece suits 
have since knocked 
wool pants from 
favor, but the Alta ski 
mission has remained 


unchanged since the 
days of FDR — steep 
turns, deep snow, 
low prices. 
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An Old-Fashioned 

ALTA-TUDE 

THE YEARS ROLL ON— HALF A CENTURY 
NOW— BUT THE FIRST CONCERN OF UTAH’S FIRST 
RESORT IS STILL DEEP POWDER TURNS. 


Ah, but / was so much older then. I’m younger than that now. 

— Bob Dylan 
“My Back Pages” 


W hen I first skied 
Alta in the late 
sixties, 1 couldn’t 
wait for Snowbird 
to come on line, 
all shiny bright steel and glass, just 
a mile down the canyon road. Back 
then I thought Alta was already old, 
not to mention quaint — and like 


anyone or anything over 30, on its 
way to decrepit. Now. having well- 
passed the mark myself, I know 
better. 

This season Alta, the second 
chairlift-served ski area in America, 
turned 50. Back on opening day an 
all-day ticket cost a buck and a 
half and Dick Durrance, just a kid 


BY PETER SHELTON 
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ALTA-TUDE continued 


then, was skiing the powder on 
High Rustler using a funny-look- 
ing technique called the Dipsy 
Doodle. Formal avalanche study 
and the Professional Ski Instruc- 
tors of America were both born 
here before World War II. 

In the mind’s eye, today’s Alta 
casts a grandfatherly mien — vener- 
able, stubborn, even anachronistic. 
But it’s also secure, wise and, most 
importantly, content. Alta has al- 
ways known what it’s about — ski- 
ing. And that translates to joy and 
youth at any age. 

You feel it in the first minute 
spent with Alf Engen, Alta’s 79- 
year-old ski school director and 
philosophic bowsprit. A Norwe- 
gian elf, round and ruddy and 
positively allergic to the mention 
of retirement, Engen asks, “What 
would I retire to? This is the great- 
est life in the world.” 

He still skis every day and, by 
his own phrase, “silky smooooth, 
pretty much like the path of wa- 
ter.” Just listening to Engen pro- 
nounce words like smooooth and 


sooooper conjures up images of 
long turns in deep, flyaway snow. 

Of course it helps that Alta has 
one of the most sublime locations 
on the planet, at the high, white 
box end of Little Cottonwood 
Canyon. And it helps that Alta is 
blessed with more snow than two 
or three ski areas actually need, 
and that that snow is generally con- 
ceded to be the finest quality for 
skier consumption. What sets it 
further apart is that the people 
who run Alta take these special 
gifts and this history as a charge, 
a responsibility. 

Ski patrollers at Alta consider 
it a moral duty to open as much 
of the steep terrain as soon as pos- 
sible after a storm. Powder skiing 
here is a cherished tradition. Al- 
though there are plenty of well- 
polished dancefloors the majority 
of the 1,800 acres is left wild. 

This season, the cost of an all- 
day ticket jumped $2 to $18, which 
still puts prices approximately 15 
years in arrears. Alta doesn’t take 
credit cards or discount its tickets 


— even for children. Says new area 
manager Peter Lawson, grandson 
of Alta pioneer Joe Quinney, “We 
don't sell a children's ticket be- 
cause everybody pays children’s 
prices.” 

Alta doesn't have high-speed 
quad lifts. Its philosophy has al- 
ways been to match the uphill ca- 
pacity with the quality of the 
downhill experience. “We’d just as 
soon have a liftline if it will mean 
better skiing on the mountain,” 
says Alf Engen. “No, we don’t 
want quads up here. Roooons’ 
the skiing.” 

Alta also doesn’t advertise. Mar- 
keting is based entirely on word 
of mouth. Even the 50th birthday 
party, coming as it did on the heels 
of celebrity bashes for Sun Valley’s 
50th and Aspen's 40th, was typi- 
cally atypical. “It was more reun- 
ion than promotion,” says Chic 
Morton, general manager for 30 
years and now president of Alta 
Ski Lifts, "more of a thank you” 
from Alta to its generations of 
loyal friends. 




Still stylish after all these years. 
AH Engen, who cut a rakish figure 
in the early days as Alta's powder 
czar (above), still presides over 
the area's ski school today. 
(Right) Ski it as you find it. Like 
the tentacles of an albino 
octopus. West Rustler's craggy 
chutes reach high and wild. 
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ALTA-TUDE continued 
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Alta's lunch bunch 
breaks from the 
thrills at the 
Albion Grill. 


A s I write, I find I want to give 
Alta the personal pronoun, 
“she” rather than “it,” the way 
one refers affectionately to a ship. 
Engen does this. He says things 
like: “I love Alta deeply, because 
of her beauty and her variation of 
terrain." 

“People have a habit of coming 
here and getting stuck,” says Mor- 
ton, 71, who used to ride his horse 
up the canyon to ski. “Patrol lead- 
er Doug Christenson has been 
here more than 20 years; the chief 
lift operator 30 years; we hired 
one cat driver at 18, he's 40 now." 
These days Engen finds himself 
teaching the children and grand- 
children of some of his original 
pupils. 

Christenson sighs, smiling, "1 
don't know what it is." Morton 
comes the closest when he says 
simply, “Alta has a soul.” 


I have a date to ski with Engen 

in the afternoon. For the morn- 
ing. I hitch up with off-duty pa- 
trolman Mark Kalitowski. I tell 

him I want to explore and test my 
new edges on some of Alta's leg- 
endary steeps, so he takes me out 
the High Traverse, a long ridge- 


top scramble that leads, eventually, 
to the showpiece. High Rustler. 
We pass over the broad, treeless 
trail heads of Race Course and 
Sun Spot, then Mark heads into 
the rocks and takes off his skis. I 
follow, and we hike around the 
corner, across a wooden plank, 
our balance aided by fixed ropes. 
Mark tells me that this area nor- 
mally fills with snow, but in this 
relatively poor snow year (300- 
some inches compared to an av- 
erage 500), a little more rock hop- 
ping is required. 

We come out on the highest 
ridge top — the huge, mostly abovc- 
timberline breadbasket of Albion 
Basin slumps away to the east; 
11,068-foot Mt. Baldy and the 
sharp “V” of the Rustler/Wildcat 
area dive for the creek to the 
west; at our feet, Eddie's High 
Nowhere, a chute that appears to 
pop into existence 30 or 40 feet 
below our ski tips. The snow is a 
dull, sheer mat. Strong winds have 
packed and sandpapered the sur- 
face after the last storm, until now 
it’s a sheet stretched tight from 
rock to rock. Our edges bite as 
if into styrofoam, release, swish in 
pale crescents and bite again. 


Down we slip for 1,800 feet, the 
rock walls opening finally into 
East Greely, Greely Bowl and still 
down. A grinning Kalitowski waits 
at the bottom. “How'd they do?” 
he asks, referring to my edges. 

1 had completely forgotten them. 
I'd just survived a run that ban- 
ished thinking and left only a flut- 
ter in my legs. And something else, 
something almost tactile but hard 
to put a finger on. I felt charged, 
scared, excited, and acutely aware 
of my youth and the mountain’s 
agelessness. 

Walking is a big part of the Alta 
mystique. Later that morning we 
hike about 45 minutes to the top 
of Wolverine Mountain from the 
summit of the Supreme Chair. 
There on sunny, aspen-studded 
slopes, we find traces of early sea- 
son corn. The next day we walk 
again, this time from the Sugarloaf 
chair under Sugarloaf Peak to the 
powder runs below the gothic cliffs 
of Devil’s Castle. In each case the 
routes are in bounds, open and 
empty, so that the skiing takes on 
the flavor of legal adventure. After 
50 years you'd think every nook 
and cranny would be tamed, but 
Alta is so inately wild, many of the 
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UPCOMING HIGHLIGHTS 


SUBARU ASPEN WINTERNATIONAL 


2/17 

Men's Downhill 

Aspen, Colo. 

2/18 

Men's Super G 

Aspen, Colo. 

2/19 

Men's Giant Slalom 

Aspen, Colo. 

2/26 

Men's Downhill 

Whistler, Canada 

3/12 

World Freestyle 
Ballet Finals 

Oberjoch, W. Ger. 

3/19 

World Freestyle 
Mogul Finals 

Oberjoch, W. Ger. 

3/26 

World Freestyle 
Aerial Finals 

Oberjoch, W. Ger. 


Free ESPN Home Video Catalog including instructional 
ski videos by Hank Kashiwa and Bill Koch, plus over 
250 other great sports videos. Call 1-800-554-9000. 


Stenmark, Zurbriggen, Mueller, Tomba, McKinney, Walliser. 
Those are just a few of the skiers you'll see flying over the world's 
most frightening mountains this season on ESPNf And you'll see 
them frequently. 

We'll bring you over 70 hours of the most thrilling and 
competitive skiing on television, including at least nine events from 
the World Cup circuit. 

Plus, our weekly program ''Subaru Ski World,”"' hosted by 
Bob Beattie on Sundays at 5:30PM (ET), will keep you on top of all 
the latest developments from around the world. 

So watch ESPN. We'll 
upgrade your viewing to 
first-class. 


€ 1989 ESPN, Inc Only available through participating distributors. 
Programming subject to change. 
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ALTA-TUDE continued 


G eorge H. Watson was a garrulous hermit who called 

himself mayor. Why not? He was the only man left in Alta.’ 


runs off the traverses aren't even 
named. The one we ski on Wolverine is 
known as “the chute to the skier’s right 
of the little ridge”! 

There had been a lift in the master 
plan, Morton tells me, that would have 
gone straight to the top of Rustler, there- 
by eliminating the need for High Tra- 
verse with all its pitfalls and hidden trea- 
sures. "But our skiers told us, ‘Leave it 

the way it is!' And they were right 

Alta is for skiers.” 


E ngen is a skier’s skier. And, like 
many an Alta local, a bit of an am- 
ateur historian. He is clearly fascinated 
by the raucous silver mining days of the 
mid-18(X)'s, when 5.0CX) men and women 
jammed the little creekside town (near 
the base of the current Albion lift) where 
these days 1 ,()(K) beds seem like plenty. 
He wasn’t there for the first two booms 
and busts, but he’s presided over the en- 
tire life of the third — skiing. 

Lore has it the first boom began when 
ore was discovered during a picnic on 
Emma Hill in 1864. More than 1(X) shoot- 
ings in the Bucket of Blood Saloon later, 
the town burned to the ground in 1878. 
According to Salt Lake's Daily Tribune. 
all that remained was “here and there 


the stump of an old tree . . . only this and 
nothing more.” 

The old town site was never rebuilt, 
but a second boom was kindled by new 
silver discoveries in 1904. That ore too 
played out and the Depression seemed 
to snuff all life from the region, until an 
old mine tram was converted into a chair- 
lift and the present boom was born. 

Engen loves to wander through his 
personal history, too, recounting how he 
competed in (and almost always won) 
jumping and downhill competitions for 
33 years. How he discovered Alta in 1935 
while working for the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. How he was removed from 
the 1936 U.S. Winter Olympic team for 
commercialization when it was discov- 
ered that his picture had appeared on a 
box of Wheaties. 

He boasts about his proteges on the ski 
school, now some of the biggest names 
in American skiing: Dick Durrancc, Max 
Lundberg, Junior Bounous, Chris Ry- 
man. He talks with special affection 
about George H. Watson, the only man 
left in the shattered town of Alta when 
Engen first skied here. 

Sole proprietor of the defunct Alta 
United Mines, Watson was a garrulous 
hermit who wore a pheasant feather in 
his hat and called himself The Mayor 


— why not? — he was a majority of one. 
Apparently, The Mayor saw the future 
in winter recreation because he donated 
1,8(X) acres of mine claims — “giving what 
he had and maybe some of what he didn't 
have,” according to Engen, to the For- 
est Service, and helping Alta become re- 
found for a third time. 

And there’s reverence in Engen's voice 
when he speaks of Joe Quinney, secre- 
tary, chairman of the board and guiding 
light of the Salt Lake Winter Recreation 
Association, which founded Alta in 1938. 
“Quinney always used to say, ‘What you 
do for Alta, you do for me.' As I recall, 
his last words were, ‘Take what you need 
to make a living, but keep the price 
down. ' ” 

On the lifts, Engen glows in reminis- 
cence. On snow he’s pure movement, all 
instructor and silky smooooth. He shows 
me how he likes to “ski the landscape, 
nice and loooose and easy; never hold 
on tooo tight.” He insists on giving me 
a powder lesson even though there's no 
powder in sight. We practice what Engen 
calls the "quickhand” or “readyhand” 
technique, in which the outside hand and 
pole come energetically into play in deep 
snow turns. He demonstrates the chro- 
nology of powder technique from the 
Dipsy Doodle to the modern feet-to- 
gether platform, which he quite correctly 
takes credit for inventing. “I watched 
Durrance and my brother Sverre doing 
the Dipsy, and they were very good at 
it, but I thought there was another 
way. ...” 

We stick pretty much to the interme- 
diate rollercoasters on Supreme because 
Engen is breaking in a newly recon- 
structed knee. (The doctor told him to 
exercise it by swinging a four-pound 
weight. Engen misunderstood and 
worked out for several weeks with a 
forty-pound weight). 

Says Engen, “As he got on in years, 
Lowell Thomas said ‘All I need is some 
spare parts!’ And he was right. Now I 
have a new knee. You come back next 
year. I’ll train hard over the summer and 
we’ll ski some deep powder.” 

He’ll be 80 then, and I intend to take 
him up on it. Alf Engen probably won’t 
be able to stay young forever. But maybe 
Alta will. S3) 


Snooze and Chews 


Aha 


Skis lodging and restaurant sugges- 
tions for all budgets. Distances front 
the slopes are shown in parentheses. 


LODGING 

(All prices per person per night) 
Budget ( $33-$55) — Salt Lake City area 
motels (45 minutes; Salt Lake Conven- 
tion and Visitors Bureau. 801-831-4332; 
dorm rooms ($55-$76) in Alta lodges 
(slopeside); Alta Reservation Service. 
801-942-0404. 

Moderate ($70-$109. includes Ameri- 
can Plan meals and lift tickets) — Alta 
Peruvian Lodi>e (slopeside). 81X1-453- 
8488. 

Luxury ($66-$ 150 includes breakfast and 
dinner) — Rustler Lodge (slopeside) 
SIX 1-45 1-5223; The Cliff Lodge at Snow- 
bird (1 mile), 8(X)-453-3(XX). 


RESTAURANTS 
(All prices dinner per person) 
Budget ($1.95-$3.95 breakfast and 
lunch only) — The Albion Grill (at the 
Albion base). 

Moderate ($12-$20) — The Shallow 
Shaft restaurant in Alta (walking dis- 
tance of lodges), 801-742-2177; drop-in 
dinner at the Goldminer’s Daughter, 
800-453-4573. 

Luxury ($14. 50- $25) — The Aerie Res- 
taurant and Lounge, Cliff Loduc. Snow- 
bird (1 mile), 801-742-2222; the Rus- 
tler Lodge (slopeside). 800-45 1-5223. 

—PS. 


too 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



For additional information on the resorts, products and services listed below, circle the appropriate number on the coupon. 



RESORTS 

CALIFORNIA/NEVADA 

1. Bear Mountain 

2. Lake Tahoe/Reno 

3. Mammoth Lakes Resort 
Association 

COLORADO 

4. Aspen Skiing Company 

5. BeaverCreek 

6. Breckenridge 

7. Copper Mountain 

8. Crested Butte 

9. Keystone 

10. Ski The Summit 

11. Steamboat 

12. Telluride 

13. Vail 

14. Winter Park 

IDAHO 

15. Mountain Resorts 

16. Sun Valley 

17. Sun Valley Area Reservations 

MAINE 

18. Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel 

MONTANA 

19. Ski Montana 

NEW MEXICO 

20. Ski New Mexico 

21. Ski The Rockies 

22. Taos Ski Valley 

NEW YORK 

23. Olympic Authority/Lake Placid 

UTAH 

24. Park City 

25. Snowbird 

26. State of Utah 

WYOMING 

27. Jackson Hole 

IBAVE8EBMICE8 

28. Alitalia (Italy) 

29. CIT Tours (ski Italy) 

30. Continental Airlines 

31. Ski SeasonTours 
(New Zealand) 


32. Swissair 

33. Uniglobe Landmark Travel 

34. Yugo Tours (ski Yugoslavia) 


BICYCLE TOURS 

35. Mount Snow Bicycling 


SKI EQUIPMENT 

36. Head Skis 

37. KastleSkis 

38. Koflach Boots 

39. K2 Skis 

40. Marker Bindings 

41. Raich le Boots 


42. Rossignol Skis 

43. Scott Poles 

44. Tecnica Boots 

45. Tyrolia Bindings 

SKI UPBORE 

46. Fila Sports 

47. Serac 

48. Sport Obermeyer 


SKI ACCESSORIES 

49. Revo Sunglasses 

50. Ski Optiks by Royal Optical 
(sunglasses) 

51. Smith Sport Optics (sunglasses) 


AND MORE 

52. American Isuzu Motors 

53. AT&T International Dialing 

54. Bennett Sculpture (skier 
sculpture) 

55. Haworth Office Furniture 

56. HomeSki (downhill ski simulator) 

57. Kawasaki Jet Ski 

58. Leanin' Tree (cards) 

59. Newport Ski Spree 

60. Rolex Watches 

61. Scientific Sports Systems/ Skier’s 
Edge (downhill exercise machine) 

62. Ski Saver 

63. Super-Graphics (designer ski/ 
snowboard laminates) 

64. Sybervision Systems (video) 

65. Trog (compact ski carrier) 


SKI MAGAZINE 

READER SERVICE MANAGEMENT 
RO. Box 5122, Pittsfield, MA 01203 
Please send the items circled below. 


Fill in Coupon and Mail Today 


This coupon expires June 1, 1989 
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Note: SKI’s Massachusetts address is for reader infor- 
mation only. Subscription inquiries should be directed to 

□ 

Please send 

me 8 issues (1 year) of Ski Magazine for $9.94 and bill me. 544KB 

P.O. Box 2767, Boulder, CO 80321 . 

SKI-N/S 3/89 
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LORI ADAMSKI-PEEK 




How well do you know your top 


ski racers? Here are photos of four 


famous ski champs. We’ve given 
you their first names and the coun- 
tries they race (or have raced) for. 


but their last name is scrambled 


Unscramble the names, then match 


the letter next to the name with 


the correct photo. Answers on 




A. Alberto BOMTA (Italy) 

B. Cindy SLONEN (USA) 

C. Ingemar SMAKTREN (Sweden) 

D. Maria SLLAWIRE (Switzerland) 


SKiuw is a SKI Magazine Program 
OFFICIAL SKIWEE SUPPLIERS: 

ATOMIC SOBERMEYER 


for Kids • Sunkist® and Fun Fruits® are registered trademarks of Sunkist Growers Inc., Sherman Oaks, Cali 




hotfingers Lift SAVERS Qllik UV&(’ fsSSfKH 
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SKI GRIPE #5 

There are a lot 
of ups and downs in 
skiing. 


Here’s a laughable look at 
the down side 


4 

V-.'? ,»* ’ ; 

‘ »* 


of this great sport. 


Doesn't 
it bug you when • . 



You race down the mountain to catch the Iasi chair of the day, 

but just miss it! 


Got a funny ski gripe? Send it to SKIwee Ski Gripes. 3333 Iris. Boulder, Colo. 80301. We’ll print some of them in a future issue. 





CAP-HVATING 

CONTEST 


Turn this ordinary hat into an ex- 
traordinary one and you could win 
a prize. Just fill in the hat shape 
at left with dazzling designs, wild 
patterns, hot colors, snowflake 
shapes, or anything else you think 
will make it a really cool cap. Use 
crayons, markers, paints, or cre- 
ate a collage out of clippings. Send 
your hat design by Feb. 27 to 
SKIwee, 3333 Iris, Boulder, Colo. 
80301. Include your name and ad- 
dress. Contest winners, picked at 

4 

random, will be eligible for prizes. 




vC.Vji 
■ t 


V- ■ 


(Employees of Times Mirror Magazines 
and their families are not eligible. Con- 
test void where prohibited by law.) 






SKIWEE AREAS 


Alaska: Alyeska; Arizona: Sunrise; California: Dodge Ridge, Bear Mountain, Sierra Summit; Colorado: Ski Sunlight. Steamboat, Winter Park; Connecticut: Mt. Southington, 
Mohawk Mtn.; Idaho: Sun Valley; Illinois: Chestnut Mtn. Resort. Villa Olivia; Iowa: Sundown; Maine: Shawnee Peak. Sunday River; Massachusetts: Butternut Basin. Jiminy Peak, 


Wachusett Mtn.; Michigan: Ski Brule; Minnesota: Alton Alps. Buck Hill; Montana: Red Lodge Mtn.; New Hampshire: Crotched Mtn.. Gunstock, King Ridge. Mt. Sunapee. Waterville 
Valley. Wildcat Mtn.; New Mexico: Angel Fire. Ski Apache; New York: Belleayre Mtn.. Bristol Mtn., Greek Peak, Holiday Valley. Hunter Mtn.. Swain Ski Center, North Carolina: 
Appalachian Ski Mtn.. Ski Beech; Oregon: Hoodoo Ski Bowl. Timberline, Willamette Pass; Pennsylvania: Denton Hill, Elk Mtn., Little Gap, Shawnee Mt.; Utah: Elk Meadows. Solitude; 
Ueraaont: Bolton Valley. Jay Peak, Mad River Glen. Mt. Ascutney. Mount Snow. Okemo; Virginia: Bryce, Massanutten; Washington: Mt. Baker, Ski Acres; Wyoming: Jackson Hole; West 
Virginia: Winter Place. Silver Creek; Wisconsin: Cascade. Trollhaugen. 
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INVESTING IN SKI COUNTRY 


Ho-telling the Future 

D uring the college graduation party scene 
in The Graduate, one of his father’s busi- 
ness associates sidles up to Benjamin 
(Dustin Hoffman) and tells him that the 
most important thing he needs to know 
about the future can be told in one word: “Plastics.” 
These days, in ski resort real estate development 
circles, “the word” being bantered around is “condo- 
hotel.” Whether its future is as rosy as plastics was, 
however, is the subject of great debate. 

L ate in September as the leaves turned red, yellow 
and orange in Jackson, N.H., I found myself on a 
real estate conference panel focusing on the black- 
and-white. bottom-line future of the resort-based 
condo-hotel. My message to the assembled develop- 
ers was short and simple: 

“The market for condo-hotels may not exist. You 


Too many developer-chefs have forgotten 
to ask whether the skier is ready to eat the 
final dish— the hotel room. 


are responding to sellers' needs, not buyers’ demands, 
and have created what is, in reality, nothing more than 
a non tax-driven financial instrument.” 

This is far less complex than it sounds, but if you 
don’t want to take the time to understand it, forget 
the condo-hotel and buy a house or a conventional 
condo, which for most skiers interested in resort real 
estate remains the better option. 

The problem with the condo-hotel is that, like 
corned-beef hash, it’s got many ingredients chopped 
into it and one or more of them may not suit your 
financial diet. 

Tax-axle changes are scrambled in with condo-based 
investment analyses and sauteed with a pinch of hotel 
lore, but too many developer-chefs have forgotten to 
ask whether the skier is ready to eat the final dish — 
which in this program is not the investment, but rather 
the hotel room itself. Simply, are enough skiers will- 


ing to stay in hotel rooms rather than condominiums 
and pay the prices necessary to turn a profit? 

Since speakers at that Jackson seminar, along with 
many condo-hotel consultants, stress very sophisticated 
“closing” techniques, I suggest prospective buyers de- 
velop some very aggressive “opening” questions. 

Here are some of the basic ground rules you need 
to understand before undertaking any analysis: 

The Tax Simplification Act (TSA) of 1986 elimi- 
nated many of the tax shelters that converted real 
estate-based “paper losses” (particularly tax credits 
and some aspects of accelerated depreciation) into 
“gains” come tax time. Investments yielding these types 
of losses were known as “tax-driven” because their 
primary purpose was to cut tax bills (by creating paper 
losses), not to create a healthier economy or income/ 
growth-productive portfolio. 

TSA, in addition to revising some depreciation rules, 
lowered the maximum tax rate (making losses less 
valuable) and required surviving real estate losses to 
be written off against other “passive” (investment 
rather than earned) income. The reform was econom- 
ically and politically positive but the second-home in- 
dustry on which much ski-resort growth is often 
contingent was threatened. Ski area companies, par- 
ticularly in the Rockies, need the condominiumized 
bed-base to attract more skiers but lack the capital to 
build it themselves so they’ve created clever ways to 
attract other sources of investment capital (including 
yours) to build the beds for them. The tax-driven ben- 
efits were often a key selling tool, the areas creating 
what they needed and wrapping it in an attractive tax 
package, rather than responding to an existing demand. 

Enter the condo-hotel. For different reasons, re- 
sorts in both the Rockies and New England had been 
studying the emerging condo-hotel medium even be- 
fore TSA — in the Rockies because traditional con- 
dos had become too big and expensive for many 
vacationers to rent, and in New England because condo 
owners frequently use their units personally, keeping 
them out of the rental pool. The condo-hotel, if reg- 
istered as a federal or state security (a key element), 
can solve these problems for the ski resort since it 
offers smaller, less expensive units and can require 
that all rooms be included in the rental pool. 

But when TSA specifically exempted hotels from 
the “passive-income/real estate investment” limita- 
tions — under the theory that a hotel is primarily a 
business, not an investment medium — the stage was 

continued on page ION 
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Mark Drewelow Photography 


NASTAR RACER 



“Coca-Cola Jr. NASTAR . . . 
It’s a whole new ball game!” 


Shonna Stonehocker 

AGE: 18 

NASTAR HANDICAP: 20 
OCCUPATION: Student, 

Colorado State University 
HOMETOWN: Aspen, Colorado 
SKI RACING: “NASTAR means I can ski with my 
family and that’s like playing on a team. I love it!” 
GOALS: “Good grades. 

Making the most of college.” 

ROLE MODEL: “I’ve always wanted to just be 
myself . . . and to do the best I can.” 

FAVORITE MUSIC: Yaz, Genesis. 

OTHER INTERESTS: Skiing, basketball, 
volleyball. 

COACH’S COMMENT: “As a freshman in 
college, Shonna will be joining her college ski club. 
The skills she’s learned in Coca-Cola Jr. NASTAR 
will help her skiing for years to come.” 

- Victor Gerdin, Ski School Director 
Buttermilk Mountain, Aspen, Colorado 


NASTAR 


A SKI Magazine Program. 


NASTAR is administered by World Wide Ski Corporation, 
Bob Beattie, President: P.O. Box 4580, 402-D Pacific Avenue, 
Aspen, Colorado 81612. 303/925-7864. 


“GKaGola, “G>ke" and the Dynamic Ribbon Device are registered trademarks of 
The Coca-Cola Company, * The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Cause 


The Ford Probe GT creates an unforgettable 
effect wherever it meets the road. An effect 
caused by engineering that integrates driver 
and machine on the open road. 

An effect that caused Car and Driver to name 
the Probe GT one of their 10 best cars for 1989. 

Intercooled Turbocharger. 

In an instant, the Probe GT’s 145 horse- 
power intercooled turbocharged engine 
delivers the kind of power that has instantly 
made it a favorite among driving enthusiasts. 

Driver Adjustable Suspension. 

Its sport-tuned Driver Adjustable Suspen- 
sion brings new meaning to the word 
responsive, allowing Probe GT to respond to 
the ever-changing condition of the road. 

Specifications: 

Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price: $14,077* 


Speed-Sensitive Steering. 

The computer controlled power steering sys- 
tem automatically adjusts to your speed, giving 
you virtually effortless steering when parking, 
and crisp steering at speed. 

Anti-Lock Braking System. 

With power you need control, and Probe 
GT’s available Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS) ( 
helps you stop with authority. 

Adjustable Instrument Cluster. 

Designed with performance driving in mind, 
Probe GT’s instrument pod tilts in tandem withr 
the steering wheel for an unobstructed view of 
the gauges at any angle. 

Compact Disc Player. 

Choose the AM/FM stereo radio/cassette 
and optional compact disc player, and you 
get some of the most dynamic sound 
on wheels. . . ■ T 


Wheelbase (in.): 99.0 
Length /Width (in.): 177/68.5 
Curb Weight (lb.): 2870 


Powertrain: Intercooled, turbocharged, electronically 
fuel-injected 2.2L SOHC, 4-cylinder, 12-valve engine. 

145 horsepower @ 4300 rpm, 190 lb. ft. torque 
@ 3500 rpm. Front-drive, 5-speed manual transmission. 

Suspension: 4-wheel independent, anti-sway bars 
front/ rear. 

Brakes: 4-wheel disc brakes, optional ABS available. 
Tires: P195/60 VR 15" 


EPA est. MPG: 21/27 (city/hwy.) 


‘Price excludes title, tax, destination charges, and optional equipment. 
Prices higher in New York. 




Transferable 6/60 
Powertrain Warranty. 

Covers you and future 
owners, with no transfer 
cost, on major power- 
train components for 
6 years/60,000 miles. 
Restrictions and 
deductible apply. 

Ask to see this 
limited warranty at 
your Ford Dealer. 







Buckle up-together we can save lives. 


Effect 




HOMING continued from page 104 


set for top-caliber legal and financial minds 
(many of whom had helped develop the 
old condo concept) to discover how to con- 
vert the sudden lack of tax-driven invest- 
ment advantages from the traditional condo 
into a positive sales campaign to hustle 
condo-hotel units. 

If you think the quick-switch picture was 
accomplished with just a dash of slight of 
hand, you’re right. Understand that just 
owning a piece of a condo-hotel doesn’t 


qualify any profits you may realize as de- 
riving from an “active-income” business. 
You actually have to commit time to 
“managing” it; if you don’t it becomes a 
passive investment. The specific time re- 
quirements are still firming up under Trea- 
sury Department and IRS analysis, but you 
may be required to spend a minimum of 
KX) hours a year on your hotel “business." 
This includes time spent conferring by tele- 
phone with management and reading news- 


We Brought The Sponsors 
To the World Alpine Ski 
Championships 






I'JvJWX IK 1 1> VI PIM 
'kUIIAMm >\MIII> 
WII KIAVHUHHk 


International Management Group, the world's most 
experienced sports promotion agency, would like to 
express its thanks to all sponsors of the 1 989 World 
Alpine Ski Championships in Vail and BeaverCreek, 
Colorado, January 29-February 1 2, 1 989. 

SUBARU lS/AZZA 

KIM TOP LINE 

DRAKKAR NOIR US WEST 

I International Management Group 

u We're Always Where The Action Is 

Cleveland • New York • Los Angeles • San Francisco • 8oston • Philadelphia • Bradenton 

• Minneapolis • Washington, D.C. • London • Hong Kong • Budapest • Stockholm • Monte Carlo 

• Oslo • Paris • Barcelona • Munich • Milan • Geneva • Toronto • Tokyo • Auckland • Sydney 
■ Melbourne 


letters and related materials, but also may 
demand you participate in setting rates and 
employment policies. If you think that 
sounds strict, know that the time demands 
for active condo ownership are expected 
to be much greater. 

W hen you buy into a condo-hotel, you 
are investing in an ongoing, active- 
income business: a hotel. You are not 
buying a condo. Problem is, some of the 
sales materials I’ve seen for condo-hotel 
projects aren’t as clear as they should be. 

The basic difference is simple. With a 
condo, you operate at a net annual loss 
and make your profit when you sell. With 
a hotel, if it operates at a net annual loss 
for too long you probably won’t have any- 
thing to sell aside from participation in a 
Chapter 11 proceeding. 

And hotels are a tricky business. Suc- 
cess is based on effective room-rental prices 
and occupancy rates. Prices are a function 
of construction costs; roughly $1 per night 
for each $1 ,(XX) of expense (including com- 
mon space). If you spend $5 million to 
build a l(X)-room hotel, then the average 
nightly rate has to be $50. The operative 

Kids’ Korner Answers 

Champ Unmix ’n’ Match: 

A. (Tomba) — 2 
B. (Nelson)— 3 
C. (Stenmark) — 1 
D. (Walliser) — 4 

From February 
Kids’ Korner 


Find the Hidden Skiers 
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word in that sentence is average, not $50. 
It assumes occupancy in the mid-90 per- 
cent range but resort hotels typically aver- 
age 50 percent (the Keystone Lodge at 70 
percent is the best in the Rockies) which 
pushes the average rate up to $100. Throw 
in some low-season discount and conven- 
tion packaging and a lower “corporate pric- 
ing” and the high-season “rack rate” 
suddenly moves into the $150+ range. 

The key question a prospective investor 
must ask is, “Can the resort handle that 
rate?” 

Further, rather than asking how good a 
hotel they can build, developers of these 
non tax-driven condo-hotels are more 
prone to ask, “How little can we do and 
still qualify as a hotel?” To some degree 
this indicates a desire to keep the selling 
price as low as possible, but it also reflects 
the fact that many luxury hotels in the 
mountains aren’t generating huge (if any) 
profits. 

Question to ask: “How well will a 
‘stripped-down model' sell in that resort?” 

In short, you cannot view investment in 
a condo-hotel unit as a real estate invest- 
ment. You have to consider yourself a ven- 
ture capitalist involved in a start-up or 
conversion hotel business. You have to ex- 
amine competing hotels' quality, prices and 
occupancy rates. You need to look at cost 
projections. You must know if the devel- 
opment group plans to affiliate with an ex- 
isting chain and if so, how will it affect 
management and reservation costs? 

You also have to find out why, if this is 
such a good opportunity, the ski area com- 
pany didn’t take all or a piece of the proj- 
ect. Sometimes there’s a valid reason such 
as the need to use capital for on-mountain 
expansions or a lack of skills and experi- 
ence in the hotel business. In any case, 
ask. 

It’s also vital that you examine your own 
revenue-and-tax profile to see if you need 
the active-income losses the project is sure 
to generate in its early years, or if posi- 
tive-yield, passive investments would be 
preferable, especially in light of the time 
commitment requirements to make the 
hotel losses deductible against active 
income. 

Finally, you need to study the overall 
ski market. Here are a few industrywide 
patterns that should factor into your 
decision: 

• After a few flat years in the early 
Eighties, skiing in the U.S. has experienced 
a slow but sustained growth the past five 
years in terms of lift-ticket sales. The East 
has enjoyed a steadier pattern than the 
Rockies, and the West Coast has had a 
few bad years, but nationally the ski area 
business has been healthy. 

• Eastern areas, while smaller, tend to 
be more profitable than the giants in the 
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Rockies; the West Coast picture is diffi- 
cult to evaluate because of recent erratic 
weather patterns. 

• The industry has taken the first ten- 
tative steps (committing about $650,(XX)) 
in what it expects to become a high-profile, 
multimillion-dollar media-and-promotion 
campaign to develop a large number of 
new skiers. The concept is to emulate the 
successful programs developed by the dairy, 
beef and golf industries. 

• If this campaign and its follow-up are 
effective, hotels could become a major 
beneficiary, assuming packaging, pro- 
motion and programming are handled 
properly. 

• With the exception of maybe five giant 


companies, even the big ski area opera- 
tions are generally too small — grossing 
low-eight-figure revenues at best — to un- 
derwrite large lodging projects like condo- 
hotels. 

• As we discussed in the December 
issue, banks that underwrite mountain ex- 
pansions are essentially unwilling to finance 
ski area real estate projects. 

The last two items combine to produce 
a need for the independent developer/ pro- 
moter, who in turn looks to the skier — 
you — as the primary investor. 

When you plug in all the factors and 
look at the alternative investment media, 
however, perhaps even today plastic s is a 
better bet than a condo-hotel. wai 


AND IN THE CONDO MARKET . . . 


Y ou don’t have to subscribe to real es- 
tate newsletters to know that the 
price of resort condos has been plum- 
meting the past few years; fact is, you 
have to live in the wilds of northern Maine 
or Montana not to know. The general 
press has covered this so often that you 
accept this without question. 

You should, however, subscribe to 
knowledgeable publications if you’re in- 
terested in this investment medium be- 
cause the general press, with its “bad 
news only” orientation, hasn’t offered an 
accurate and balanced overview. 

Yes, the second-home market has been 
bludgeoned in many resorts in the Rock- 
ies, but it remains quite healthy in most 
regions of New England. 

But even in the Rockies, how bad is it 
really? In the August 1988 issue of Money 
magazine, an article (“The Plentiful Pick- 
ings in Vacation Condos”) notes that 
(among others nationwide) a unit in Vail 
that sold for $131,000 in 1981 sold for 
$92,500 in 1988. Disaster, right? Well, 
maybe. But when was it built and what 
did it sell for originally? 


Further, even that unit tells you little 
about “Vail.” Are you interested in the 
old downtown core? East Vail? Eagle- 
Vail? Beaver Creek? In high-, mid- or 
low-priced property? Each combination 
has its own pattern, which also varies with 
the age of the project. 

Patterns for smaller, newer resorts are 
easier to track: Sunday River, Me., for 
instance, has seen a steady appreciation 
in resale value for its great number of 
low-priced units, but this may or may not 
hold true for the new higher-priced 
condos. 

Here are a few solid rules to live by 
when investing in condos: 

1. Get a trailside/ski-to unit close to 
the core. 

2. Plan to own and use it for at least 
five years and regard rental income only 
as a nice offset. 

3. Be able to afford to carry it for a 
couple of years longer if the specific mar- 
ket dips. 

4. Buy in the higher ranges in the 
Rockies and mid-ranges in New England. 

5. Pray for snow. — I.W.B. 


DON'T WORRY ! SKI HAPPY ! 

INTERNATIONAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. Snow Skiers Policy joins lAC's fa- 
mous roster of Bicycling, Bowling, Fishing, Golf, Hiking /camping. Scuba 
Diving, and Tennis all-risk policies. The annual premium of $130 covers 
theft, loss and damage to skis, boots, bindings, apparel and other skiing 
equipment with only a $40 deductible. 

R00 INTRODUCTORY OFFER FOR 30 DAYS OF INSURANCE 

+ J HURfCfl OFFER EXPIRES MAR. 31 , 1989 

Please find enclosed mu *$5.00 payment (Check or M.0.) for an intro- 
ductory all-risk Certificate of Insurance coveringmy skiina equipment. 
(Please make payable to: ALLSTATES CORPORATION, BUSINESS & PRO- 
FESSIONAL SERVICES LTD., 892 E. William St., Carson City, NV 89701) 

NAME TEL 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

* For 50 Days Coverage From Oato Received by Company 800—627—1739 
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Americas 
Premier Ski Network! 

GGP 

SPORTS 

WORLD 

CUP 

SKIING 

Exclusive 
Television Coverage 


Men's Downhill 

Val d'lsere, France 
Val Gardena, Italy 

Men's Slalom 

Madonna di Campiglio, Italy 

Women's Downhill 

Altenmarkt, Austria 

World Cup Freestyle 

Mt. Gabriel, Canada 

Women's Downhill and Super G 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado 

Ford Celebrity Cup 

Vail, Colorado 

U.S. National Championships 

Crested Butte, Colorado 

Plymouth Celebrity Ski Classic 

Aspen, Colorado 

Catch all the excitement on GGP’s 
“WORLD CUP SKIING” Network 
Check local listings for dates and 
times in your area. 


^ " SPORTS 

Sponsored by: Plymouth, VISA, AT&T, 
Subaru, Descente, American Airlines, 
Salomon and Nestle Alpine White. 
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MARKET 


REAL ESTATE 

BED & BREAKFAST INN 


CUSTOM Chalet near KILLINGTON. 5 Bedrooms, sleeps 
10. Fireplace, Cathedral ceilings, etc. Reasonable. Call (212) 
496-5079. 


NEW YORK 


WHITEFACE MOUNTAIN Area. Chalet A-Frame Rentals in 
Attractive Development. Week. Month. Season. Shampeny 
Associates, Inc.. Box 81, Jay. NY 12941. (518) 946-7266. 
(518) 946-7286. 


“LAKE PLACID— Hotel Marcy Suites, located downtown, 
Ski Whitetace & 4 Mts.. weekly and group rates (518) 
523-1818." 


A SKIERS BED & BREAKFAST RESERVATION SERVICE 
FOR ALL RESORTS THRU-OUT COLORADO * UTAH ' 
NEW MEXICO 1-800-825-0225 


CHALETS FOR RENT 


COLORADO 


BRECKENRIDGE. 5 Bedrooms Plus Loft. 4 Baths. Fur- 
nished. Sleeps 14. Spacious, Reasonable Rates. (213) 276- 
0534, (213) 274-3117. 


BRECKENRIDGE. Two Homes For Rent Each Sleeps 20. 
Completely Furnished. Dennis Blomquist, 6421 Turrent Dr.. 
Colorado Springs. CO 80918. (719) 598-7034. 


SPACIOUS MOUNTAIN LUXURY SKI HOME 
Near Breckenridge. Breathtaking panoramic views. Maintained 
roads. 3 bedrooms. 2 deluxe baths. Built-in sunkin pit. Huge 
stone fireplace. OVERSIZED SPA, sun decks. Completely 
furnished. Microwave. VCR. TV. washer, dryer. Sleeps 8. $1 50 
nite. (312) 835-4854 collect. 


EXECUTIVE Four bedroom, 2 Vi bath, perfect for two fami- 
lies. Dillon. Seven Ski Resorts (303) 278-0333. Walkers 204 
Acadia. Lafayette, Colorado 80026. 


VAIL Duplex, Two Bedrooms. TV, Fireplace, #80/Night, (303) 
978-1404. 7205 W. Walden Place. Littleton. CO 80123. 


WOLF CREEK Luxury Three Bedroom, Plus Loft, Sleeps 
1 3. Located On San Juan River. Pagosa Springs. Colorado. 
Fowler's Place (303) 264-4840. 



BIG SKY— Slopeside estate 7 bedrooms. 5 bathrooms, 
sleeps 16. gourmet kitchen, cable, underground parking 
Families-$1600/week. (619) 447-4021. 


UTAH 


ALTA/SNOWBIRD. Private Chalet, cordon Bleu cuisine, 
individuals, couples, groups capacity 10. From $50.00- 
$90.00 nightly plus tax. (801) 742-3011. 


PARK CITY. Ski into modern house. Sleeps 6. Jacuzzi. Walk 
to lifts — Old Town. $950 week. Helene Martin days 713-880- 
8888. eves 713-894-4052. 


THE KILLINGTON ALTERNATIVE— GORE MOUNTAIN 
AND THE SUMMIT LUXURY TOWNHOMES. 1 . 2 & 3 bed- 
rooms, jacuzzi. fireplaces and mountain views. Group rates 
available (518) 251-3844. 


SKI WHITEFACE MOUNTAIN Cozy 2 bedroom A-Frames, 
fireplace, washer, dryer, linens; complee. Three night mini- 
mum. Don’s Hideaway Lodges, Jay. NY 12941. (518) 
647-5479. 


CONDOMINIUMS EAST 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BRETTON Woods NH 03595. Apres Jour Townhouses. Ski 
to/from Finest Slopeside Suites. Sleeps 4-12. Brick fireplace, 
kitchen, microwave. TV, movies. (603) 278-1711. 


LOON VILLAGE - Luxury Condo- 3 Bedroom, Loft. 2 Bath 
Fireplace, All Amenities. Indoor Pools. Hottubs. Shuttle 5 
Minutes to Mountain. Call (201) 876-9347 


WEST VIRGINIA 


SNOWSHOE, Whistlepunk. Snowcrest. one and two bed- 
room units. Sofabed, Fireplace, Jacuzzi. Cable. Call Linda. 
(318) 388-3047 


SNOWSHOE/SILVER CREEK, 3 One Bedroom Snowcrest 
Condos, Fully Equipped, Fireplace. Cable TV. Jacuzzis. 
Walk to Slopes 301-248-5224. 703-323-5293. 


SNOWSHOE W. VA.— Plush three bedrooms, two baths 
sleeps 8 — Also efficiency sleeps four — Reduced rates. Call 
or write Noreen Bronski, RT 3. Marietta OHIO, 45750 
(614-373-9090) 


SNOWSHOE — Three slope side Condos. Widowmaker Lift, 
each sleeps 4. Discounted Rates. Call Owner (703) 
780-2016. 


SNOWSHOE One to Three Bedroom. Fireplaces, Cable, 
Decorated. Clean, Rent from Owner and Save. 
804-320-7517. 


VERMONT 


SMUGGLER'S NOTCH, VT. 2 Bedroom. 2 Bath. Luxury 
slopeside condo. Sleeps 8. For Rent for Week of Feb. 11-17 
of 1989. (914) 666-7974. 


SMUGGLERS NOTCH, STOWE 
SPACIOUS 2 Bath Newly Furnished Condominium Ski or 
walk to lifts. Reasonable rates by owner (716) 244-3328 


CONVENIENT to Cross-Country and Downhill Skiing, Si- 
moneau Realty. P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, Vermont 05672. (802) 
253-4623. 


SUGARBUSH. Luxurious Condominium On Mountain. 2 
Bedrooms, 2 Baths, Fireplace, Sauna, Jacuzzi, Sleeps 8. 
(201) 735-5616. 


ALTA SNOWBIRD DRAMATIC SPACIOUS NEW ALTA 
HOME. WALK LIFTS. Gorgeous Views, 5 Bedrooms + Loft. 
4 Bathrooms. HOT TUB. 801-582-1371. 


VERMONT 


MAGIC, Bromley. Stratton. Sleep 8. Ski trail views, fireplaces. 
2 baths, modem conveniences. Daily, weekly. (201 ) 431-2026. 


KILLINGTON, Duplex On Mountain, 3 And 4 Bedrooms. 
Crow's Nest. Box 177. Stratham. NH 03885. (603) 772-6346. 


STOWE, Vermont. Deluxe Chalet. Sleeps twenty Private, 

Accessible. Mountain View. From $875— Seven Nights. (413) CONDOS rentals and sales at Burke Mountain. Studios, 1 
549-6839. and 2 bedrooms. Goss Real Estate (802) 626-5540. 


"KILLINGTON 

Luxury private chalets & townhouses 
WEEK OR WEEKEND - ALL SERVICES 

(802)773-4202 .800-642-1147 

Box 231 K 
Killington, VT 

.vacation rentals 05751 


STOWE: Chalets, Condominiums, and Castles for Smart 
Selective Skiers. Evans Realty Assoc., Inc. Box 1348, Stowe. 
VT 05672. (802) 253-8484 SALES ALSO. 


STOWE 

CHALETS for the Discriminating Skier. Simoneau Reality. 
P.O. Box 1291, Stowe. Vermont 05672. (802) 253-4623. 


KILLINGTON, 5 bedrooms, 2 baths, sleeps 14. near moun- 
tain, all amenities, views, low rates (401) 751-3478. 


MT. SNOW — STRATTON Log Chalet three bedrooms, two 
baths, full kitchen, indoor pool available. Renting daily, weekly 
(413) 536-2185. 


KILLINGTON— OVERLOOKING TRAILS, 6BR, 4 BATHS, 
SLEEPS 12-18, LUXURY HOT TUB, SAUNA, ALL AMENI- 
TIES. SUNDAY-FRIDAY ONLY. EVES (914) 967-4313. 
REASONABLE. 


KILLINGTON— Overlooking Trails. 6BR, 4 Baths, Sleeps 
12-18, Luxury Hot Tub. Sauna. All Amenities. Sunday-Friday 
Only. Eves. (914) 967-4313. Reasonable. 


KILLINGTON Three bedroom Two Bath Near Slopes View 
Sleeps Eight. Hot Tub, Sauna, Fireplace; 518-783-9192. 


CONDOMINIUMS WEST 


CALIFORNIA 


MAMMOTH - Beautiful 1 & 3 bedroom. Underground park- 
ing. walk to lifts, spa. fireplace, VCR. (714) 998-8079. 


SOUTH LAKE TAHOE Heavenly Valley North Ski-In/Ski Out 
2, 3 and 4 Bedroom Condos 415-253-1444. 


COLORADO 


SKI-IN/SKI-OUT KEYSTONE, CO. 


Lancaster Lodge at the base of Keystone Mountain, 
features studio or efficiency units offering kitchenettes, 
microwaves, color TV & phones. Elevator, garage, laundry 
& jacuzzi on premises. From $135/ night (low season) 

Call (303)468-8355 or 1-800-950-71 17 or write: 

Lancaster Lodge, P.O. Box 1015, Keystone, CO 80435 


ASPEN/SNOWMASS. Skiing Accommodations Wide 
Range Of Homes/Condos. Luxury. Economical, Accom- 
modations Inc. 800/222-7989 303/923-5100 


ASPEN VACATION CONDOMINIUMS 
WIDE selection of condominiums and lodge rooms 50-300 
yards from the Aspen Mountain Gondola, 1 -2 blocks from the 
center of town. Full kitchens, fireplaces, color TV. Pools, 
Jacuzzis Saunas. Condominium Rental Management. 747 
Galena Street. Aspen, Colorado. Nationwide 800-321-7025 
Colorado 800-228-1446. 


ASPEN — 3 + bedroom condo, large, charming, views — 
'ft mile to lift on bus route (303) 863-2312. 


ASPEN Deluxe 2 Bedroom 2 Bath Condo With Pool And 
Health Club Facilities. Reasonable 312-831-2300 Weekdays 


ASPEN DELUX TOWNHOUSE 2 bedrooms, 1 'ft baths, 
sleeps 6, fireplace, view, central location, color T.V., fully 
equipped, rates from $100.00 to $300.00 A Night. (303) 
925-6863. 


ASPEN/SNOWMASS RENTALS: Distinct, replete, immac- 
ulate condominiums/houses for the discerning, deferential. 
Cheryl Schmidt (303) 925-1677. 


ASPEN/SNOWMASS 
ASPEN SKIING COMPANY 
RESERVATIONS 
1 - 800 - 525-6200 

A 

DIAL OUR NEW 
RESERVATIONS SERVICE. 
WE’LL ARRANGE 
IT ALL. 


ASPEN— SNOWMASS 

LARGE VARIETY OF LUXURIOUS TO ECONOMICAL SKI 
HOMES AND CONDOMINIUMS. ASPEN SNOWMASS 
CARE INC. P.O. BOX 6028, SNOWMASS VILLAGE, CO 
81615, 303-923-2230. 


ASPEN— Comfortable, spacious, lovely 3 + bedroom condo 
with great views, 'ft mile to lift on bus route. Available by the 
week for Feb. & March only. (303) 863-2312. 


BRECKENRIDGE/VAIL Fully equipped condos All amenit- 
ies 100 yds to lifts Downtown $65-$235 daily 
1-800-458-9541. 


BRECKENRIDGE Ski back. Hot Tub. VCR. 2 bedrooms, 
sleep 6. owner managed, from $89. (414) 554-6989. 


WildWodd 

BRECKENRIDGE, COLORADO 

Finally. . . Luxurious accommodations 
you can ski home to at an affordable price 
ASK ABOUT OUR SKI FREE/STAY FREE PACKAGE 

1-800-231-3780 (303) 453-1910 


BRECKENRIDGE 2 bedrooms, sleeps 6, TV, fireplace, hot 
tub, sauna, ski home, reasonable rates. (313) 996-4762. 


BRECKENRIDGE GOLDCAMP 2 bedrooms, 1 bath; hot 
tubs, saunas. Walk to lifts. X-Ski Center. (303) 986-1772. 


BRECKENRIDGE, COLORADO 
AFFORDABILITY AND QUALITY 
REASONABLE PRICED SKI CONDOS AND MOUNTAIN 
HOMES, VARIOUS LOCATIONS, AMENITIES AVAIL- 
ABLE, FREE STAY/SKI PROGRAM, DISCOUNTED LIFT- 
TICKETS AND OTHER DISCOUNTS. CALL AND 
COMPARE! 1-800 334-9162 OR 303 453-0833 COLLECT. 
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CONDOMINIUMS WEST (CONT.) 


BRECKENRIDGE 


FREE SKI AND LODGING 
PACKAGES AVAILABLE 


(800) 525-3687 


in our fully equipped deluxe 
or economy condos, with 
Hot Tub & Health Club available. Boreas Pass 


Realty and Management Companies 

PO BOX 1438— BRECKENRIDGE. COL 80424 


BRECKENRIDGE - Condominiums, cabins, executive 
homes, & hotel rooms - ski-in, ski out locations. Economy to 
super deluxe. Executive Resorts Rental, Inc. In Colorado 
(303)453-4422, U S. Toll Free 1-800-662-5368. 


BRECKENRIDGE, COLORADO 
"FREE'' VACATION PLANNER 
TOLL-FREE: 1-800-525-3882 


BRECKENRIDGE, Sleeps 6. Close to Lifts. Free Shuttle. 
Fully Equipped. Hot Tubs, Sauna. Reasonable.. (303) 
443-6850. 


BRECKENRIDGE. Walking distance to lifts town. 2 Bed- 
rooms, 2 Baths. WD. Fireplace. Microwave. Hot Tub (303) 
771-3507. 


BRECKENRIDGE ACCOMMODATIONS Economy to 
deluxe - Reasonable rates - Discounts available- Free Ski 
Packages. Panda Bears Management. (303) 453-9140, 
1-800-872-8789 


BRECKENRIDGE Goldcamp two — bedroom, sleeps 6. very 
dose to lifts, reasonable, comfortable. (316) 872-2419 or (316) 
872-5588. 


DISCOUNT 


LIFT TICKETS • LODGING 
SKI RENTALS 
1 - 800 - 888-3688 

Pioneer Sports and Lodging Service 
PO. Box 2414, Breckenridge, Colorado 80424 
Copper, Breckenridge, Keystone 

SKI THE SUMMIT 


BRECKENRIDGE 2 Bedroom, 2 Bath Deluxe Condomin- 
ium, Newly Furnished. Sleeps 6 Walk To Slopes. Reason- 


DILLON Comfortable, Fully Equipped: 2 Bedrooms, 2 Baths, 
Pool. Jacuzzi, Sauna. LOW RATES. Segall. 865 Fillmore, 
Denver. CO 80206. (303) 322-6283. 


LAKEFRONT DILLON COLORADO. Luxury condos. Rents 
$75.00 up. Spectacular views, fireplaces, saunas, hot tub. 
(303) 696-6962. 


DILLON by Owner BEST DEAL. Large deluxe 1 , 2, 3 bed- 
room condo's. Pool, Jacuzzi. Sauna. Weekly from $325. 
(303) 279-4398. Evenings best. 


DILLON/ WILDERNEST by Owner. Deluxe 2 Bedroom, 2 
Bath Condo Sleeps 6. Million Dollar Clubhouse With All Ame- 
nities. (303) 423-2092 Evenings. 


DILLON, COLORADO. 2 Bedroom. 2 Bath. Sleeps 6. Com- 
pletely Furnished. Fireplace. T.V.. Pool, Jacuzzi. LOW RATES. 
A. Cantor. 4265 MCPherson, Colorado Springs. CO 80909. 
(719) 597-4200. 


LOW RATES Dillon Colorado Large one bedroom, pool, 
jacuzzi. sauna, fireplace Ski six areas (303) 988-5413. 


DILLON/KEYSTONE, TheConsumers Alternative —SAVE 
by renting from owner. Also large DISCOUNTS on lift tickets, 
lessons, ski rentals, restaurants. PRIVATE HOTTUBS. (303) 
321-7293. 


BRECKENRIDGE. Luxury 3 Bedrooms. 2 Baths. Sleeps 8. 
$20— Person, $100 Minimum— Nightly. (719) 635-8044. 



BRECKENRIDGE. One Bedroom Condominium. Close To 
Lifts, Cable/HBO, Underground Parking. Fireplace. Sleeps 
Two (303) 772-7724 


BRECKENRIDGE Close to lift on free shuttle route, sleeps 
8. Telephone, TV, hot tub. (303) 424-8797. 


able. Owner (513) 859-5111 Ext. 220, (513) 866-9667 
evenings. 


COLORADO CONDO CONNECTION Lodging or Exchange 
of Condos or Private homes, BRECKENRIDGE. (303) 453- 
5686; TOLL FREE 1-800-999-9SKI. 


SKI AND LODGE FREE 

BRECKENRIDGE CENTRAL LODGING COMPANY. AC- 
COMMODATIONS FROM THE ELEGANT TO THE ECO- 
NOMICAL. SOME SKI-IN/SKI-OUT. SALE UP TO 25%. 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-858-5885 OR 303-453-2160. 


Gold Point 

CONDOMINIUMS 


Breckenridge, Colorado 303-453-1910 

Stay Above The Rest 

Luxury, full service accommodations 


1 - 800 - 231-3780 


DILLON Condo 2 Bedroom Pool Racquetball Discounts, 
Tom Burger 1 0826 East Maplewood Place. Englewood CO 
80111 (303) 771-3431. 



DILLON Area. Sleeps 4-12, 2 Bedroom Luxury Condo or 
Beautiful 4 + Bedroom Home. (303) 337-2335. 


DILLON ROOMY 2 Bedroom condo. Sleeps 8, 2'/i Bath, 
Easy Access. Shuttle. (303) 425-9298 Evening. Weekends. 


DILLON CO. NEAR 5 SKI AREAS, 2 BEDROOM, 2 BATH, 
POOL. SAUNA, JACUZZI, RACKETBALL 1-303-795-7444. 


BRECKENRIDGE, COLORADO— Condos, homes Econ- 
omy to deluxe. EXECUTIVE RESORTS RENTALS. INC. In 
Colorado (303) 453-4433 U S. Toll Free 1-800-662-5368 


BRECKENRIDGE— Were On The Slopes! Ski in, Ski out. 
One. Two, Three Bedroom. Jacuzzi! Off Season Package. 
(303) 453-1119. 


BRECKENRIDGE 4 bedrooms, sleeps 10-12; Ski in out; spa. 
sauna, jacuzzi, underground parking. (719) 685-5212. 




The PERFECT 

location right on 
Four O’Clock Ski Run. 


Luxury condominiums with ALL amenities, from cozy 
studios to large 4 bedroom/4 bath towhouses. Ski 
Breckenridge's new mountain-Peak 10! 

Call for Free Brochure. TOLL FREE : 

(303)453-9692 1(800)525-2227 


BRECKENRIDGE Luxurious One or Two Bedroom. Sleeps 
4-8. Walk to Lifts, Jacuzzi, Sauna, Washer. Dryer. Evening 
(303) 779-4408. 


BRECKENRIDGE, Newly decorated deluxe 3 Bedrooms. 
2Vb baths accommodates 10. W/D, microwave. Fireplace, 
Hot Tub. Ski back (303) 771-3507. 


COPPER-KEYSTONE-BRECKENRIDGE 
VAIL nearby. Cross Creek Condos at Frisco. Owner man- 
aged. Whirlpool Tubs. W D's. Hot Tub. Pool. Sauna. From 
$90. 2-3 Bedrooms. Streamside. Call Pat Bremer (303) 
668-5175. 


COPPER, FRISCO, BRECKENRIDGE. Owner Managed. 
1 - 4 Bedroom units, luxury or economy Sleep 2 to 12 per- 
sons. Amenities may include Whirlpool or Hot Tubs. Sauna, 
Pool. VCR s Stereos, and King Beds. From $75 for 6. From 
$140 for 12. Call Special Places. Jan, 303-694-0026. 


SKI THE SUMMIT 

COPPER, BRECKENRIDGE, KEYSTONE-STUDIO TO 3 
BEDROOM CONDOS, ECONOMY TO LUXURY. COM- 
PETITIVE RATE/SKI PACKAGES AVAILABLE. RE. MAX 
PROPERTIES OF THE SUMMIT, INC. (RENTAL MAN- 
AGEMENT DIVISION). CALL FOR DETAILS 1 (800) 
525-5152. 



DILLON/KEYSTONE The Consumers Alternative —SAVE 
by renting from owner. Also large DISCOUNTS on lift tickets, 
lessons, ski rentals & restaurants. PRIVATE HOTTUBS. (303) 
321-7293, (303) 468-9029. 


DILLON LAKEFRONT CONDOS Studio or 1 VS bedroom. 
Sauna, Hot Tub. $65 00 up daily. Call, Leave message, Owner 
Inge (303) 279-5128. 


BARGAIN CONDOMINIUMS— Classy, clean and comfort- 
able. Clubhouse with pool and Jacuzzi. Rent direct. Dillon. 
(303) 468-2261. 


COLORADO 

SKI THE SUMMIT (Frisco) 

Cozy, Economical 2 bedroom duplex 
or 

1 bedroom log cabin with fireplace, 
fully equipped. 

Both sleeps 6 (303) 668-3067 


FRISCO, Colorado, Ski five areas, 4 bedroom, 3 baths, 
2 fireplaces, pool, jacuzzis. garage, raquetball, reasonable 
rates from owner; 303-791-6394. 


FRISCO Copper. Vail. Breckenridge. Keystone. Lovely 2 bdrm. 
2 bath. Underground parking, amenities. Reasonable! 
602-981-5085. 


BRECKENRIDGE: Studio, walk to lifts, fireplace, hot tub. 
restaurant. Easy access to town; Rhonda (303) 279-0156. 


WE are on the slopes ski-in ski-out, 1 bedroom, 2 bedroom, 
3 bedroom. Ski package call (303) 453-1 119. 


BRECKENRIDGE Condo — 2 bedrooms. 2 bathrooms. 
VCR. hot tub, newly decorated. (303) 666-8220. 


BRECKENRIDGE BARGAINS!! THREE BEDROOMS 
(SLEEPS 10) S1100/WEEK. TWO BEDROOMS (SLEEPS 
8) S700/WEEK. NEAR LIFTS. HOT TUBS. SLOW SEA- 
SON DISCOUNTS. 303-755-2387. 


BRECKENRIDGE. ELEGANT, SPACIOUS, 2 Bedroom. 2 
baths, Sleeps 6, Indoor Pool. Jacuzzi. Sauna. Cablevision, 
Fireplace. REASONABLE. (303) 353-5359. 


BRECKENRIDGE— Sleeps 8, 2 Bedrooms Plus loft, 2'/z 
Baths. Garage. Fireplace. Microwave. By Days or Week. 
(612) 925-2220, (303) 321-6787. 


BRECKENRIDGE, Executive homes, luxury townhomes and 
condominiums at Very affordable rates! Ski'Free-Stay Free 
Program. Peak Property Management. Inc. 1 -800-458-7998 
or (303) 453-1724. 


COPPER MOUNTAIN. Luxury Two Bedroom. Two Baths. 
500 Feet to Lifts. Sleeps Seven. (312) 369-3840. Free Lifl 
Tickets. 


COPPER MOUNTAIN. Luxurious 3 8edrooms. 3 Baths, 
Loft. Fireplace. Color TV, Sleeps 8. Walk to Lifts. Carol Bel- 
den, 440 Brookmont. Barrington. IL 60010. (312) 382-1322. 


COPPER MOUNTAIN. Complimentary Ski Pass. Luxury 
Two Bedroom. Two Bath. Next to Lift. Fireplace. Jacuzzi, 
Sauna. Reasonable Rates. Call (303) 830-0179 Daytime. 
(303) 698-2573 Night 


CRESTED BUTTE-Luxury Condo. 3 Bedroom. 2 Bath & 
Loft. Fireplace. Hot Tub. Garage. Free Shuttle. All amenities. 
Discount! Owner 1-405-843-3818. 


CRESTED BUTTE, COLORADO. SKI-IN, SKI-OUT 
SPACIOUS Two To Four bedroom condos. Rock Fireplaces, 
Hot Tubs. Fully Equipped Affordable Rates, 1-800-443- 
7459, (303) 349-5615. 


DILLON, COLORADO. Quality Furnished and Equipped 
condominiums. One bedroom, sleeps six. From $55.00 
nightly. Two bedrooms, sleeps eight. From $85.00 nightly. 
1-800-544-8418, National. 1-303-468-6057. 


KEYSTONE/BRECKENRIDGE: Rent directly from owner— 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS. Several choices— Trees, View, 
PRIVATE HOT TUB. DISCOUNT lift tickets. (303) 321-7293, 
(303) 468-9029. 


SKI— KEYSTONE, COPPER MOUNTAIN, BRECKEN- 
RIDGE. A-BASIN. CHOICE ACCOMMODATIONS IN DIL- 
LON, COLORADO. CALL ERIKA; 800-525-9185, (303) 
468-6131. 


KEYSTONE BRECKENRIDGE— SAVE!— Rentfrom owner. 
15 CHOICES-trees. view. PRIVATE HOT TUB. DISCOUNT 
lift tickets. (303) 321-7293. 


NEAR KEYSTONE! Very clean one bedroom condomini- 
ums. Discount lifts tickets available. Discounts for AARP 
members. Call collect 303-468-2468. 


KEYSTONE— NEW 2 Bedroom. 2 Bath Fully Equipped unit. 
WALK TO LIFTS. Sleeps 6. 301-384-9251. 


"KEYSTONE SUMMIT. 2 Condominiums, by owner. 
Reduced weekly rates. Both 2 bedroom. 2 bath, microwave, 
cable, fireplace, sauna, jaccuzzi, free shuttle. Condo #1, 
SNOWDANCE at Keystone, sleeps 6, 1 50 yards from lifts, 
overlooking slopes. Condo #2. TREEHOUSE/WILDER- 
NEST sleeps 8. pool, racketball, great clubhouse facilities. 
(804) 671-2293. 
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KEYSTONE by Owner. WALK TO LIFTS. Large Luxury 2 & 
3 Bedroom. Pool. Jacuzzi, Sauna. Weekly from $695.00 (303) 
279-4398. Evenings Best. 


SKI SUMMIT COUNTY! 

CONDOMINIUMS centrally located to Keystone, Copper, and 
Breckenridge. Pay for 4 nights, 5th night FREE! (Vail 
2/16/89) Luxury condos start at $60 night. WILDER- 
NESS QUALITY LODGING. (303) 468-6291 ; Denver Direct 
825-4434. 


KEYSTONE two bedroom luxury, sleeps six, all amenities, 
walk to slopes. BEST SPRING VALUE! Owner brochure 
303-987-2220. 


KEYSTONE, COPPER, BRECKENRIDGE. Low rates plus 
friendly efficient service is why our guests return. Condomini- 
ums and homes 1-800-922-2590. 303-468-2740. 

■ KEYSTONE • DILLON • BRECKENRIDGE- 

| 2-5 Bedroom Luxury Townhomes 

Spa, Sauna, Steam, Pool, Fireplace, 

Decks, Fantastic Views 

“Discount on Lift Tickets" 

SOLAR ONE REALTY, LTD. 
1-800-888-0618 or 303-468-0618 


PURGATORY-DURANGO, Luxury townhouse. 3 bed- 
rooms. sleeps 1 0. fireplace. Cable T. V., jacuzzi tub, call Linda 
318-388-3047. 


STEAMBOAT-Condominiums next to mountain, center of 
ski village, sleep 2-8, all amenities, jacuzzis. sauna, Kids Ski 
Free! (513) 891-0056 


SKI THE SUMMIT! A-Basin, Breckenridge, Copper, & Key- 
stone Hotel, 1-4 BR Condos ALL LOCATIONS, ALL 
AMENITIES. Call Sun n' Ski Properties today. 1-800-822- 
6755. 


SUMMIT COUNTY. Four ski areas. Only 25 minutes to Vail. 
Studios. 1-2-3 bedroom condominiums, patio homes. Pack- 
ages including lifts and rentals. 800-548-9309. Ask for Rod 
or Suzette. 


SKI THE SUMMIT! 

LUXURIOUS Condominiums centrally located to Keystone, 
Copper and Breckenridge. Pay for 3 nights, 4th night FREE! 
(Valid 4 1-4 30 891. Prices from $55/night. WILDERNEST 
QUALITY LODGING (303) 468-6291 : Denver Direct 825- 
4434, 


SNOWMASS AT ASPEN, Fabulous view from 3-level luxury 
townhouse on golf course. 2 Bedroom. 2 loft, 
$1,200<wk-Xmas extra. Brochure: 303-443-3846. 

303-447-9558. 


"SNOWMASS”, by owner. Delux 2 bedrooms, sleeps 6, fire- 
place.pool, ski in/out (312) 799-0600 or (312) 895-0807. 


VAIL CONDO - Luxury 2 bedroom bath, sleeps six. Newly 
furnished with absolutely everything. Owner (212) 628-6479. 


The legendary Vail back bowls just got twice as fantastic. 
Packages from $160.50/person. 1-800-222-4840 X 4000 


SKI Beaver Creek-Vail: Attractive 2 bedroom, 2 bath condo, 
fireplace. $1 00/night. Call (202) 232-0634 evenings. 


VAIL superdeluxe townhome 3 bedrooms, garage, all amen- 
ities. jacuzzi. sleeps 10. Owners rates (303) 825-5200, (303) 
321-3825, 


EXPERIENCE the new Vail mountain - now doubled In size! 
Lift/Lodging packages available. 1 -800-222-4840 X 3000. 



STEAMBOAT Luxurious 2000 ft 2 Townhouse Condomin- 
ium, Sleeps 8, 2 Bedrooms Plus Loft, 3 Baths. Private 
Jacuzzi Whirlpool Room With Wet Bar PLUSH AMENITIES 
$110/160/200/320/Night Call OwnerCollect(21 4)234-1971. 

STEAMBOAT 3 bedroom, 2 bath, color TV. hot tub. fireplace, 
sleeps 8. free shuttle to Gondola, Bullards Decorah, IA 
52101 (319)382-4120. 


STEAMBOAT — Beautiful homes and condos on mountain, 
Jacuzzi, sauna, fireplace, studio to 4 bedroom units "Kids Ski 
Free" call Pam. 1-800-234-0275. 


STEAMBOAT, SKI-IN-OUT. Deluxe Condominium - Athletic 
Club, Pool. Tennis - Sleeps 6 - Special Rates - Owner (414) 
377-7493 Evenings. 


STEAMBOAT, Ski-in-out. Condo sleeps 4, athletic club, pool, 
tennis. Special rates. Owner. (414) 387-2114. Evenings. 


STEAMBOAT-KIDS SKI FREE! Deluxe condominium, Fully 
Equipped, Sleeps Six, Hot Tub & Sauna, Close to Hill 
(303) 699-7296 or (303) 841-4962. 


STEAMBOAT 

SKI IN/SKI OUT Condominiums, One Bedroom Units from 
S87-$129, Two Bedroom Units From $129-$164. HOMES 
AND DUPLEXES Also Available. INFORMATIONS BRO- 
CHURES 303-879-4477 RESERVATIONS ONLY 
800-468-2473 


STORM MEADOWS RESORT 
STEAMBOAT 

Adjacent to slopes. Athletic Club privileges, free shuttle. 
Wine & Cheese Reception. Studios $69-115. Convertible 
One Bedrooms $79-129, Convertible Two Bedrooms $99- 
164. Information and Reservations Call 303-879-5555 or 
1 -800-248-SKIS. 


STEAMBOAT Large Two Bedroom Condominium Facing 
Mountains. Every Amenity, Five Beds, Lowest Rates. (901) 
452-6200. (901) 754-3997. 


SKI STEAMBOAT! Hotel. 1 - 4 bedroom condos. Ski-in/out 
or shuttle. Luxury to economy. Pools, saunas, hot tubs. Call 
today to insure availability. 1-800-822-6755. 


SUMMIT County, Ski Keystone, Copper, Breckenridge, cen- 
trally located, luxury two bedroom, super amenities, from 
$70.00 night, 303-468-5972. 


VACATION RENTALS 

• Breckenridge • Copper Mountain 
• Keystone • Frisco • Dillon 
OVER 300 CONDOMINIUMS, CHALETS 
pools, hot tubs, racquetball 

15% LODGING DISCOUNT 

(excluding 12/26/88 - 1/1/89) 

★ Discount must be mentioned at time 
of booking 

★ Expires March 1, 1989 
Call Toll Free 1-800-525-9801 


Denver 534-9046 
Local (303) 668-3174 

MAMAt 

RO. Box 647 J 

Frisco, CO 80443 " 





VAIL INTERNATIONAL CONDOMINIUMS well equipped 
1 , 2 & 3 bedroom condominiums with fireplaces. Delightful 
heated pool, whirlpool and saunas. Easy walking distance 
to lifts, shops, restaurants and night life. Reasonable rates. 
Color brochure. 300 East Lionshead Circle. Vail. CO 81658. 
303-476-5200. 


EAST Vail. Lovely four bedroom, three bath home. Com- 
pletely furnished. Sleeps 10-14. (303) 695-6060. (303) 
741-6002. 


VAIL-BEAVER CREEK 

SPACIOUS two bedroom plus sleeping den, private jacuzzi, 
INCREDIBLE VIEW terrific rates, accommodates 4-8. (303) 
745-0316. 


VAIL VILLAGE TO BEAVER CREEK/AVON! 
STUDIO. 1 -3 bedroom, luxury condos. Reasonably priced. 
Heated pool, jacuzzi. and more! Call today to assure avail- 
ability. Sun n' Ski Properties. Inc. 800-822-6755. 


VAIL - Completely furnished, two bedrooms, two baths. 
Fireplace, microwave, hot tub. Pool. Super rates! (303) 
776-8296. 


VAIL-BEAVER CREEK. Luxury condo, sleeps 6, kitchen- 
ette, all amenities. Excellent choice of weeks. $725 week. 
(704) 366-7419. 


VAIL - Beautiful 3 bedroom, 2 bath condo. Good location, 
pool, athletic club, HBO/CINEMAX, view, and many extras. 
Sleeps 8. From $200 night Gary (303) 476-5043. 


VAIL'BEAVERCREEK - LUXURY WITH A VIEW 4 bed- 
room. 3 bath, dining room and den. Hot tub, fireplace, 
heated garage, steam, TV/stereo, washer/dryer. Profes- 
sionally decorated and perfectly maintained. Rates are: 
Dec.-$150 per day, Jan-Feb.18. $200 per day; Feb. 19- 
Apr.1, $300 per day. Christmas $400 per day. Call 
818-244-0328. 


VAIL CONDOMINIUM FOR RENT Two bedroom, two 
baths, fireplace, kitchen. Sleeps six. Rates Reasonable 
(303) 744-6576. 


VAIL COLORADO 

WHY STAY IN A CONDO/HOTEL/LODGE 
when you can stay in a 5 bedroom, 4 
bath luxury estate for less? On golf 
course on busline, hot tub, sauna, 2 car 
garage, discount lift tickets. Much more. 
Brochure (312) 266-8758. 


VAIL'BEAVER CREEK— Luxury 2 BR Condominium Bea- 
ver next to lift 2 wks Dec. & Jan. 5BR at Lionshead Gondola 
3 wks March. Call Mr. Girard at (404) 874-7192 or 634-1038. 


BEAVER CREEK VAIL THE HUMMINGBIRD DUPLEX— 

3b/r.3b, (301) 778-3021, (314) 843-6550. Enjoy the world 
cup! 


VAIL LUXURY FOUR BEDROOM CONDO 
FULLY Furnished, Sleeps Eight Comfortably. Four Bath- 
rooms. Cable TV, Whirlpool Bath, Steam Shower, Washer- 
Dryer, Microwave. Call: New Jersey: (201) 664-2055. 


VAIL-BEAVER CREEK. Two Bedroom, 2 Baths, Condo- 
minium At Beaver Creek. Fireplace. Washer-Dryer. T.V., 
$90-Night. (303) 770-9375. 


BEAVER CREEK-VAIL (303) 530-5045 

2 Bedroom, 2 Bath, Fireplace, Shuttle, All Appliances, WD 
$665 week, Early RSVP Discount. 


VAIL ‘ Luxury fully furnished, 3 bedrooms, den, 3 baths, 
amenities. Reasonable Weekly Rental From Owner 
303-798-0199. 


VAIL at Gondola overlooking Lionshead Square, 2 bed- 
rooms 2 baths, Amenities low season specials. 
609-924-2525. 


VAIL— Spacious, Ground Level, Two-Bedroom, Two-Bath 
Condominium, Fireplace. HBO, Heated Pool. Whirlpool, 
Saunas, Microwave. Humidifier, One Block to Gondola. 
Sleeps 6. Reasonable Rates. Color Brochure. Feeney 
Rentals, Box 3385. Vail, CO 81658. (303) 476-2076. 


SKI VAIL-BEAVER CREEK: ATTRACTIVE 2 BEDROOM, 
2 BATH CONDO, FIREPLACE. $100/NIGHT. CALL (202) 
232-0634 EVENINGS. 


VAIL Beaver Creek Time Share Floating winter week, owner 
privileges, lowest price ever 303-420-4784. 


3 Bedroom ski in-out sleeps nine. Beautiful all amenities. 
Dick (303) 799-7207 (days), (303) 757-5179 (evenings). 


VAIL - luxurious 2-2 condo, sleeps 6. Short walk to lifts. Com- 
plete amenities. Low rates. (713) 622-1750. 


SKI VAIL-BEAVER CREEK, I. 2. 3 Bedroom Luxurious 
Condos. Heated Pool, Sauna. Jacuzzi. Call Now to Insure 
Availability 1-800-222-4840. 


VAIL Super Fully Furnished. One Bedroom by Lifts. Pool 
Jacuzzi, Fireplace, Balcony. $150.-Night. (303) 499-1313. 


VAIL LUXURY CONDOS, FIREPLACES/TV. SOME WITH 
JACUZZI, POOL, WALK LIFTS. FROM S130 DAY. 913- 
642-5011. 


VAIL-2 bd, 2 bath Condo, Full Kitchen, TV. Fireplace, W. D, 
Sleeps 6, $525.00 - $600.00 weekly. (303) 771-5032/(303) 
722-0878, 


VAIL/BEAVER CREEK 

LUXURY CONDOMINIUMS AND HOMES, 1-10 BED- 
ROOMS, JACUZZI, STONE FIREPLACE AND SPECTAC- 
ULAR VIEWS. (303) 949-6566. TOLL FREE 1-800-826- 
0747. 


VAIL — LUXURY TOWNHOUSE 

Magnificent four bedroom, 4 bath home 
in exclusive Potato Patch Club, Jacuzzi 
in private courtyard. 2700 sq. ft. spectac- 
ular views of Vail Mountain from every 
room. 

OWNER 612-922-6882 or 612-830-8825 


VAIL 

VALUE SKI PACKAGES 

DISCOUNT ski packages including airfare lodging, lift tick- 
ets, ground transportation, and ski rentals. Economy to De- 
luxe accommodations at discount prices. For information call, 
1-800-334-0252. 


VAIL-BEAVER CREEK. 4 bedrooms. 3 baths, 3-level town- 
house sleeps 10. $175 nightly. (303) 443-5304. 


“SKI VAIL! Come sleep with me. save $! Molly Brown's Bed 
and Breakfast. Jacuzzi, 5 minutes from slopes. (303) 
476-5820." 


RESERVATIONS: Lake Tahoe or Colorado. Economy. Stan- 
dard. Luxury Condominiums. Homes. Hotels. Including Ski-in 
Out. LOWEST RATES 1-800-777-8865. 


WINTER PARK, COLORADO. 

LUXURY 1 Bedroom Condominium with Loft. Sleeps 6. 
Starting from $50-night. Keith A. Smith. (415) 344-3921. 


WINTER PARK. Colorado. Two Chalets. One Sleeps 8, 
Sauna, Public Transportation, Fireplace. Cable. Other 
Sleeps 4. Public Transportation, Fireplace, Stereo. Patricia 
(303) 292-6600. 


WINTER PARK, 2 bedroom. 2 bath, sleeps 8, fireplace, 
jacuzzi. family rates. (303) 278-9897, (303) 776-0528, (303) 
377-1001. 


WINTER PARK Deluxe Sleeps 6. 2 Bedroom 2 Bath. Micro- 
wave. Clubhouse, View. From $60 815-729-4757. 


WINTER PARK’S FINEST CONDOS. Studios, one, two, 
three bedrooms. Fireplace, microwave, views, wooded trails, 
all amenities. SUPER RATES! 1-800-443-2781. Ext. A50. 
Colorado: 1-800-332-7336, Ext. A50. 


WINTER PARK 

Outstanding value! Luxurious, custom 
furnished, 2 bedroom, 2 baths, sleeps 
6 (3 queen beds), microwave, fire- 
place, cable TV, jacuzzis, saunas, 
laundry. Free shuttle. Ready to move 
in! From $80. (619) 566-4018 


WINTER PARK Condominium Two Bedrooms Two Baths, 
Sleeps Eight. Many Amenities. Low Rates. Owner Managed 
303-428-4155. 
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CONDOMINIUMS WEST (CONT.) 


ATTENTION COLORADO SKIERS! Rent From Owners. 
Variety ol Sizes. Locations. Amenities and Low Rates. (612) 
475-3723. 


SKI RESERVATIONS — Aspen-Snowmass-Steamboat- 
Breckenridge - Telluride - Crested Butte - Winter Park - 
Park City— Call Toll Free 1 -800-USA-SNOW. 


WINTER PARK Spiffy Comfortable Condo Sleeps Si* Micro- 
wave VHS-VCR Stereo Firewood Shuttle View Clubhouse 
(815) 729-4757 


WINTER PARK Luxury 1. 2 & 3 Bedroom Condominiums. 
Hot Tub. Saunas, Swimming Pool & Shuttle Service. 1 -800- 
237-0790. 


SKI WINTERPARK! Hotel. 1-4 BR Condos. SKI/IN OUT or 
SHUTTLE. Luxury to economy. POOLS, SAUNAS, JA- 
CUZZIS. Call 800-822-6755 today 


WINTERPARK Colorado Condo Sleeps 6 Jacuzzi Pool Ski 
Bus Fully Equipped $95 per night 303-364-5031 . 


WINTER PARK luxury two bedroom townhouse, sauna, fire- 
place. sleeps-six, $95 daily. $595 weekly. (713) 360-2729, 
(713) 358-3637. 


WINTER PARK. Spacious 1-2 Bedroom, Jacuzzis, micro- 
waves. tireplace. cable, laundry, tree shuttle. Low Rates! (303) 
979-4789 


IDAHO 


SUN VALLEY Accommodations featuring all Lodges., Con- 
dos, Deluxe Homes. Air and bus transportation 
1-800-323-3393. 


ALTA. SNOWBIRD. 19 min. drive, two bedroom, two bath, 
kitchen, new apartments, common jacuzzi, $1 10.00 night. 

1(800) 327-9754. MANY OTHER CONDOS. 


ALTA-BRIGHTON-SNOWBIRD Racquet Club Condo's 3 
Bedroom Modern LUXURY Fireplace, Garage. Club. 
Washer Dryer REASONABLE. (313) 851-2318, (813) 
596-6929. 


ALTA BRIGHTON SNOWBIRD Within 15 minutes luxury 
home sleeps 4-8 $400-$800 Week 1-801-943-9527. 


1-800-UTAH-SKI ' EMPORIUM 
ALTA • Snowbird * Park City * Deer Valley ’ Beaver Creek ’ 
Winter Park * Telluride * Accommodations. Cars. Ski Passes. 
Packages Too! 


ALTA-SNOWBIRD-PARK CITY. Minutes from litis. Fire- 
place. hot tubs. VCR. low airfares, car rental. $52.00-$300 
nightly. Accent Accommodations 1(800) 942-6692 (801) 
942-6692. 


TWO NEW CONDOS’* 

Each Sleeps 4. Next Door To 
Each Other. All Amenities. 
SAVE! From $79.00 Nightly. 
PARK CITY (801) 649-4142 


PARK CITY Treasure Mountain Inn. Close to Town lift and 
Restaurants. Outdoor Jacuzzi. One and two bedroom units. 
Good Rates. (609) 397-2168 NJ (801) 649-9293 Utah. 


SUN Valley one and four bedroom condos. Great location 
all amenities. Work 415-397-2210 Home 415-863-3835. 


SUN VALLEY— Elkhorn Sunburst Condo. Sleeps 6—8. 
Jacuzzi. Sauna. Fireplace. Balcony. Complete Kitchen. (503) 
344-1621 after 6 p.m. 


NEVADA 


LAKE TAHOE Economy to luxury one to six bedroom 
CONDOS, CABINS, HOMES fully equipped. Small to large 
groups welcomed. SKI-IN/OUT LAKE or MOUNTAIN loca- 
tion. SKI PACKAGES available. May include SPA. VIEW, 
POOL, SAUNA, ETC. Credit cards accepted TMC 800- 
624-3887 Agents10%. 


LAKE TAHOE SKI RENTALS/CONDO S Cabin Homes 
from $50 per night. Call MVM Corp toll free 1-800-962-1489. 


LAKE TAHOE VACATION RENTALS/SKI PACKAGES 
WIDE selection condos, chalets, and cabins from 
$1 1 5/night. Lift/lodging packages from $1 1 6/person. Com- 
petitive air and car rates. For information and reservations 
call Accommodation Station (916) 541-2355. 



LAKE TAHOE 
LODGINGS 
800 - 
242-5387 


RESERVATIONS: Lake Tahoe Economy. Standard. Luxury 
Condominiums. Homes, Hotels. Including Ski-In/Out. ‘LOW- 
EST RATES* 1-800-777-8865. 


OREGON 


SUNRIVOR Condo 3 B.R. 2 Vi Baths Deluxe Accommoda- 
tions. Ski Mount Bachelor. Wonderful Alpine and Nordic. (503) 
472-4927. 


UTAH 


PARK CITY, UTAH - Deluxe designer decorated 1 . 2 and 3 
bdrm condos. Fireplaces, cable TV, jacuzzi. Walk to lifts. 
$90-$1 70/night (801) 277-4388. 583-1857. 


PARK CITY - Beautiful 1 .2,3,4 & 5 bedroom condos with 
high ceilings, hot tubs and the works! (801) 649-4631 

GREAT PRICES! 


PARK CITY DEER VALLEY PARK WEST 
FULLY EQUIPPED SPACIOUS CONDOS, FIREPLACES, 
JACUZZI, HOTEL ROOMS. BOX 1655, PARK CITY, UT 
84060. (801) 649-8023. TOLL FREE: 800-421-5056. 


s 

Complete Reservation Service 

FOR ALL YOUR LODGING AT 

Park City $ Deer Valley $ Park West 


Park City 

Information Center 


1-800-367-3736 


SKI VACATION PACKAGES 

Including air. lodging, 
lift passes Si transfers 


4000 Park West Drive / Park City. Utah 84060 / (801 1 645-8200 


PARK CITY: Luxurious condo 5 bedroom, 3 bath, jacuzzi. 
washer, dryer, fireplace. TV, plus big screen, VCR 
GARAGE. Walk to lifts, starting $1 .500 weekly. SWEN (801 ) 
328-9706. 


PARK CITY Condos Ski In/Out Fireplaces. Cable, Hottub, 
Garage. $1 00-250 Night, Weekly Rale. 1 -800-444-2245 ext. 
918. 


PARK CITY Deluxe two bedroom, fireplace, ski in, great 
location. $750 week, except Christmas. (801) 277-7738. 


SKI FANTASTIC PARK CITY, UTAH 
DELUX Condominiums— Two three bedroom, three bath- 
room condos. Fully equipped. Hot tub. Washer, dryer. Call 
(801) 566-5644 or (801) 942-5612. 


PARK CITY fully furnished Condos from $50 p night. Stu- 
dios. 1, 2, & 3 bedrooms located at base of lifts. Alta. Snow- 
bird also available. Budget Lodging 1-800-522-SNOW. 
801-649-2526. 


PARK CITY LUXURY UNITS— Just $345 to $695 a week. 
Near lifts. Pool and spa. Weekly February 17 to March 18 
only. (213) 275-3730. 


1-800-UTAH-SKI EMPORIUM 
SNOWBIRD, PARK CITY, DEER VALLEY, ALTA— 
ACCOMMODATIONS, CARS, SKI PASSES. ASPEN. 
VAIL, BEAVER CREEK, WINTER PARK, TELLURIDE, 
PACKAGES TOO! 


PARK CITY Condo sleeps 8. fully equipped, close to slopes, 
shopping, dining. $150.00 Day. $950.00 Week. Owner Gerrit 
(801) 942-3123. (801) 255-5252. 


EXPERIENCE the new Vail mountain - now doubled in size! 
Litt/Lodging packages available. 1-800-222-4840 X 3000 


PARK CITY. Hot tub. 2 bedrooms, sleeps 6, 3 full bath- 
rooms. Slopes 2 minutes away. (801 ) 355-2873. 


AFFORDABLE LUXURY LODGING OF PARK CITY Fully 
equipped condos in Park City and Deer Valley with hot tubs 
and steam baths at below average prices. 800/321-ISKI 
(4754) Call anytime 7 days/week. 


ALTA— SNOWBIRD— PARK CITY 
STUDIOS, 1 ,2 or 3 Bedroom Condominiums and duplexes. 
Fireplaces, Full Kitchens. Some have in unit Washers and 
Dryers. We are Owner operated. Minutes to lifts. Free Bro- 
chure. UTAH SNOW ADVENTURES. P.O. Box 2074. Wood- 
land Park. CO 80866. 1-800-843-5042, (719) 687-6984. 


ALTA-SNOWBIRD 
Greatest Snow on Earth 

ON mountain with incredible view, 3 bedrooms, 3 baths, 
sauna. Spacious, comfortable, sleeps 12. Complete, kitchen. 
Call Richard Squire (303) 453-5654. 


PARK CITY — New studio, sleeps 2, all amenities. $50 — 
$60/day. Box 580932. Park City. UT 84068. 


PARK CITY — Last Chance this year for my A+ accommo- 
dations. 150 yds. from lift. Fireplace, pool, sauna, jacuzzi. 
By week. Feb., Mar.. Pres. Day. 2-3 bedrooms. Let me make 
your day. (707) 996-5659. Tom. 


SKI Park City. 1 Bedroom + Loft. 2 baths, fireplace, walk to 
mountain no car necessary - 820/wk - 914-362-3472. 


PARK CITY: Two New Condos. Each Sleeps Four. Next Door. 
All Amenities. Save! From $79.00 (801) 649-4142. 


PARK CITY: Ski into modem house. Sleeps 6. Jacuzzi. Walk 
to lifts— Old Town. $950 week. Helene Martin days 713-880- 
8888. eves 713-894-4052. 


PARK CITY Accommodates 2-8. Fireplaces. Kitchens. Sau- 
nas. One H-Tub. Resort, Town Locations From $85.00 
801-278-3241. 


HOUSES FOR RENT 


COLORADO 


ASPEN/SNOWMASS Luxurious Snowmass home. 4 bed- 
rooms. 3 baths, sleeps 8. beautifully furnished, spectacular 
views, fireplaces, cable, ski-in or shuttle, reasonably priced, 
brochure, owner (305) 235-7849 evenings. (Corrected #) 


BRECKENRIDGE. Luxury 3 bedroom. 2VS bath, private hot 
tub. Sleeps 10. VCR. cable, stereo. (303) 652-2805. 


BRECKENRIDGE: LUXURY HOUSE IN TOWN. SLEEPS 
UP TO 20. HOT TUB. CABLE TV. SUNDECK. (303) 691- 
0400 WEEKDAYS. 



STEAMBOAT VILLAGE, COLORADO. 6 Bedrooms. On 
Mountain. Hot Tub, Pool Table. Stereo. Sleeps 18. Regular 
$295.00. Low $200. (303) 694-0026 


KEYSTONE, BRECKENRIDGE, COPPER VAIL. Luxury log 
homes. Discount Tickets. Spectacular views. Fireplaces. 
Cable TV Completely Furnished, Sleeps 8-12. Maggie 
303-680-1977. 


COLORADO NEAR SIX SKI AREAS on Free Shuttle. 3 
Bedrooms. 2 Baths, Garage. $1 50 Nightly. (303) 494-8562. 


UTAH 


DEER VALLEY. LUXURIOUS HOME. 4 bedrooms. 3Vt> 
baths. Jacuzzi, steam shower, sauna, maid service. $450 
daily. $650. Holiday Weeks. (619) 755-5574 


PARK CITY Beautiful private home, fully equipped. Walk to 
ski lift. Rent direct and save! 801-649-1078. 


PARK CITY. 8-10 People. Nightly/Monthly Favorite. Close 
location. 4215 Camille. Salt Lake City, UT 84124 (801) 
277-6005. 


VERMONT 


KILLINGTON - PICO - SUGARBUSH 
PRIVATE Home, with full comforts, short drive to major re- 
sorts. Sleeps 8 - Reasonable - (215) 446-0190. 


KILLINGTON, VERMONT. Large 4 Bedrooms. 2 Baths. 
Rustic Contemporary. Sleeps 12. Fireplace. Trail Views. 
Full Amenities. 3 Minutes from Lifts. (203) 792-0100 Days — 
(203) 426-0846 Nights. 


KILLINGTON-OKEMO 

LUXURY, new 5 bedroom home. 2 master suites. 3 bath- 
sauna, hot tub, all amenities included-weekends-weekly 
rentals. Call 203-481-4424 or 813-953-4447. 


RESORTS & TRAVEL 


STEAMBOAT 
VALUE SKI PACKAGES 

DISCOUNT ski packages including airfare, lodging, lift tick- 
ets ground transportation, and ski rentals. Economy to De- 
luxe accommodations at discount prices. For information call. 
1-800-334-0252. 


ACTYVE SKI VACATIONS - Lowest packa rates East. West. 
Europe. Canada 1 -800-345-5021 —in (718) 631 -3800. (51 6) 
222-0155, (914) 997-0140. 


SKI VAIL 

DELUXE Village Condominiums & Homes. Special low 
season & economy rates. Bishop & Co. 1-800-525-9396, 
(303) 476-5681 . 


VAIL VISITORS & CONVENTOPM BUREAU. Professional 
reservations center for VAIL/BEAVER CREEK RESORTS. 
Established 1971. Lodges Condos. Airline tickets. Complete 
vacation packages. Individuals, families, groups. 1-800- 
455-VAIL. 


SKI THE ULTIMATE - 9 Valleys France Wasatch Adventure 
Utah. Heli ski Himalayas Kashmir Ruby Mountains Nevada. 
Peregreine Adventures Box 3838 Park City. Utah 84060 
1-800-232-0460. 


COLORADO/UTAH Guaranteed best rates on airfare, condo 
or lodge accommodations, car rentals or transfers and lift 
passes. Over 4,000 accommodations to choose from. De- 
sign your own package. STAR TOURS 1 -800-678-2788. 


VACATION RENTALS 


RESERVATIONS: Lake Tahoe or Colorado. Economy, 
Standard. Luxury Condominiums Homes, Hotels. Including 
Ski-In/Out. LOWEST RATES 1-800-777-8865. 
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LODGING 


COLORADO 


BED AND BREAKFAST. Near 10 Ski Areas. 1 hour from 
Denver Airport. 1 hour Vail. 1-70 Exit 226. Rooms $35-$60. 
Brewery Inn. Box 473-S. SILVER PLUME, CO 80476. (303) 
674-5565. 


MAINE 


MAIN Lake House. 3 Bedrooms Skiing and Skating. Hour to 
Sugarloaf. Half hour to Sunday River. Rent by week. 
512-442-3360. 


UTAH 


PARK CITY, SUNDANCE, DEER VALLEY 

MINUTES away; Snowbird. Alta one hour. Heber City's City's 
only one bedroom CONDO SUITE with Jacuzzi. $70/two, 
(sleeps eight). Great rooms $32-38/two. Rates 1 0% higher 
Christmas season. Enclosed heated POOL, SPA, SAUNA, 
(800) 544-4066. 


Park City Tramway lodge and condo by gondola, breakfast, 
whirlpool, sauna $60-$80 Box 9. 801-649-8443. 1 -800-443- 
8630. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Loon Village 
Reservation Center 

Loon’s largest selection of private home rent- 
als. Economical 2, 3, & 7 day plans available. 
Ski tickets included midweek. Call now. 

TOLL FREE: 1-800-258-8932. 

If busy or in New Hampshire call 603/745-3401. 


VERMONT 

KILLINGTON 

RESERVATIONS™ 

CENTER 

Killington's largest selection 
of trailside homes, 
condominiums & townhouses 

CALL TOLL FREE 
1 - 800 - 238-3007 
if busy 802-422-4151 

A Montgomery Company Affiliate 
Killington Road, Killington, VT 03751 

WASHINGTON 


BED and Breakfast near Big 3 Ski Area. Wardholm West, 
206-434-6540. Snoqualmie Pass, Washington 98068. 


WYOMING 


JACKSON HOLE Vacation condominiums and homes. 
TVPM Box 249 Teton Village Wyoming 83025. (800) 443- 
6840, (307) 733-4610. 


JACKSON HOLE, THE HOSTEL a Family Owned Lodge 
With A Friendly Staff of Avid Downhill and Cross-Country 
Skiers. Enjoy. The Natural And Friendly Ambiance. $34.00 
For Two. Box 546, Teton Village, WY 83025. (307) 733-3415. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


BRECKENRIDGE. New. fine bedroom, sauna, acre lot, near 
slopes, furnished, sacrifice, double garage— $125,000.00. 
504-362-1776. 


SKI VACATIONS 


ACTYVE SKI VACATIONS— Lowest Package Rates East, 
West, Europe, Canada— 1-800-345-5021. In N.Y. (718) 
631-3800, (516) 222-0155, (914) 997-0140. 


SKI TOURS 


SKI: PARK CITY— NEW YEARS— 12/26-1/03 we have 
space. SKI VACATION PLANNING 800-223-7959 or 212- 
594-1911. 


ACTYVE SKI VACATIONS— Lowest Package Rates East. 
West, Europe, Canada— 1-800-345-5021— In N.Y. (718) 
631-3800, (516) 222-0155, (914) 997-0140. 


SUMMER SKIING 

Ski Bariloche, Argentina in August and September. Com- 
plete packages, including American ski guides. Call COME 
TRAVEL with us 1-800-222-4754 or 516-694-5252. 


EUROPEAN HOLIDAYS 


ACTYVE SKI VACATIONS - Lowest package rates to Eu- 
rope 1-800-345-5021 in N.Y call (718) 631-3800, (516) 
222-0155, (914) 997-0140. 


SUMMER SKI CAMPS 


SWISS CHALLENGE— Summer programs in Switzerland 
for students 12-18. World's best summer skiing. Top coaches. 
Skiing, sailing, windsurfing, tennis and climbing. 2 to 6 week 
programs starling June. 1 9th year. Apply early. Write for bro- 
chure. SWISS CHALLENGE, Box 358-S, Stowe. VT 05672. 
(802) 253-9714 (800) 762-0023. 


STUDENTS ABROAD, with Summer Ski-Tennis Camps in 
France. Switzerland. Italy, Austria, New Zealand. Australia, 
and Scandinavia, offer an unparalleled choice of the World's 
Finest Instructional Ski Programs. Beginner-Expert, 30 Spe- 
cialized Racing-Freestyle Training. Full Activity Program- 
Excursions. Students (12-14) (15-18). 32nd year. Write: 
Edward Finn, 42-B Edgewood Av.. Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10552. 
(914) 699-8335. 


DON LYON INTERNATIONAL SKI RACING CAMPS THE 
NUMBER ONE' Technical training experience Mount Hood, 
Oregon Apply: 479 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 
KIR 5C2. (613) 236-3904. 


SKI WITH THE PROS. July 1 - 30 1 989 Switzerland / Italy / 
Austria. For more information: BLIZZARD Box 4186 Mal- 
ibu Ca. 90265 (213) 457-2541. 


WORLD PRO MOGUL CAMP MT HOOD OREGON JULY 
1989 CAMP DIRECTOR: DEAN “THE MACHINE" MURPHY 
3 TIME WORLD PRO MOGUL CHAMPION. COACHES: 
JOEY CORDEAU AND SCOTT KAUF, EACH 3 TIME 
WORLD PRO MOGUL CHAMPIONS AND OTHER WORLD 
CLASS SKIERS. INSTRUCTION IS INDIVIDUALIZED, AC- 
COMMODATIONS FIRST RATE. FOR A DETAILED BRO- 
CHURE, WRITE OR CALL: WORLD PRO MOGUL CAMP, 
INC. 1288 RIDGE MEADOW LANE #7c MIDVALE, UTAH 
84047 (801) 2552988. 


BOOKS & PERIODICALS 



Christmas booksSKI TUNING 
and videotapes 

Ski tuning made easy 


□ Beginning Ski Tuning with 
Seth Masia. Make skis turn easy, 
glide smooth, last longer. 25 min 
video. $29.95. 

□ Alpine Ski Maintenance by 

Seth Masia. The ski tuner's bible. 
160 pp, photos, drawings. $8.95 

□ Book and tape together, $32.00 

Instruction: ski better 


faster, smoother 


CJ Breakthrough on Skis by Lito Tejada-Flores. Best book 
yet on expert skills. Get out of the intermediate rut. $8.95 
□ Kids on Skis by I.W. Berry. Teach kids to love skiing. A 
sanity manual for parents. 235 pp. $7.95 
_ Total Skiing by Jonas & Masia. Master all forms of the 
sport: alpine, racing, powder, bumps, xc, telemark. $8.95 

The Armchair Skier 

Hooks ami tapes hy mail Please add $2 per item for ship- 
PO Box 10210 ping. Californias add 6%tax. 

Truckee CA 95737 Canada: VISAMC or MO only. 

Call (800) 332-SKIS 


COLLEGES 


EARN A DECREE IN 
SKI BUSINESS 



Foun-yrAit ACCRfdirrd program Hiivuies Irom 
18 RESORtS. I N T E RNshipS. CaII OR WftitE 

Surra NtvAdA Colltqc, P.O. Box 4269-SM 
lixcliNE VilUqr, NV 89450 800-5 52-8666 


GOGEBIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Ski Area Management Associate Degree Program 
PROGRAM Established 1971, Specialty Course Ski Area 
MGT-Operators, Business Component, College Operated Ski 
Area on Campus. Internships Nationwide. Baccalaureate 
Transfer Program Available, Fully Accredited Community Col- 
lege. Write: Gogebic Community College, Ironwood, Ml 
49938. (906) 932-4231 . 


EDUCATION & INSTRUCTION 


POWDER SKIING. 8 to 18— day backcountry skiing courses. 
Instruction, lodging equipment included. Send for Free Cat- 
alog. Colorado Outward Bound School. Dept. K-89, 945 Penn- 
sylvania, Denver, CO 80203. (303) 837-0880. 


B EXPLORE! 

COLORADO MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 

Accredited two-year college in the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies. Premier ski industry programs 
in Ski Area Operations, Resort Management, and 
Ski Business. Residential campuses in Steamboat 
Springs, Leadviile, and Glenwood Springs. 
Write: Colorado Mountain College, Box 10001 QQ 
Glenwood Springs, CO 81602 


SCHOOLS 


ATTEND BOARDING SCHOOL IN STEAMBOAT! 
COLLEGE prep curriculum, grades 9-12, small classes, daily 
skiing, foreign travel. Est. 1957, WHITEMAN SCHOOL, 42605 
RCR 36S, Steamboat Springs, CO 80487, (303) 879-1350. 


CLOTHING & EQUIPMENT 


Introducing . . . DEGRE 7 skiwear from France. The third 
best-selling line of ski suits, sweaters and accessories in Eu- 
rope. It's not first because it's not for everyone. Designed by 
famed "extreme" skier Patrick Vallengant. Unbelievable col- 
ors, function, craftsmanship. Only available in U.S. by FREE 
Catalog. Write: 661 1-L Odessa Ave., Van Nuys, CA 91406, 
1-800-877-3347. (Dealer Inquiries Invited). 


PATCHES & PINS 


CLOISONNE SKI PINS quality experience and service. Ar- 
tistic Emblem Co. 35253 Dunston. Sterling Hts. Ml 48310 
(313) 939-1940. 


VIDEO TAPES 


PREVIEW ASPEN! Best of Aspen Video Guide. Best 
restaurants/night spots. SPEND YOUR VACATION TIME VA- 
CATIONING! 30 minute video tape by long time locals only 
$14.95. VideoGuide, Box 4015, Aspen, CO 81612. CHK/ 
MO/VISA/MC/AMEX. (303) 925-9579. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


LOOKING FOR FUN IN THE SUN 

TRY A Change Riverside Park Agawam Mass New England's 
Largest Amusement Park Is Looking For Outgoing Energetic 
People to Work Rides, Games Etc. For Summer to Create 
Fun Filled Family Atmosphere. For More Information con- 
tact Personnel at (413) 786-9300. EOE 


JOBS OPEN 


COLORADO SKI RESORT EMPLOYMENT. Write to SKI 
PRESS P.O. BOX 2620 Dillon, Colo. 80435. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER!! 

COLORADO. Idaho. Montana. Wyoming! Current Opening 
—ALL Occupations! Free Details. lntermountain-3N. 3565 
Pitch. Colorado Springs, CO 80908. 1-719-488-0320 X314. 


KILLINGTON, Vermont. Trailside Lodge Has Variety Of 
Live-In Positions Available. Room. Board. Salary. Skiing In- 
cluded. (802) 422-3532. 


LIVE, WORK IN MOUNTAINS. Ski photographers needed 
Colorado, California and Vermont. Sharpshooter photogra- 
phy, Box P, Frisco, Colorado 80443. (303) 668-3499. 


LOOKING FOR FUN IN THE SUN 

TRY a change Riverside Park Agawam Mass New England's 
Largest Amusement Park is looking for outgoing energetic 
people to work rides, games, etc. For Summer to create fun 
filled family atmosphere. For more information contact per- 
sonnel at (413) 786-9300. EOE 


SKIING DIRECTOR - manage ski racing clinics, supervise 
ski instructors and plan ski racing training and tournament 
schedules for upcoming seasons; MINIMUM REQUIRE- 
MENTS: 4 seasons of ski racing experience, of which at 
least 2 seasons must be as a member of a national ski team 
and 2 seasons as a professional ski racer, plus certification 
as a national ski school instructor; 40 hours/week; $600/week; 
SEND RESUMES TO: Employment Security Commission 
of North Carolina, Job Service. Route 3, Box 1000, Boone. 
North Carolina 28607 or nearest Job Service, refer to Job 
Order #NC8304964. DOT Code 187-167-166. 


HELP WANTED 


SUMMER Mechanic and/or Paris Person. Harley-Davidson, 
Green River, Wyoming, (307) 875-5896. March-Sept, 
experienced. 
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PLATO TALEPOROS 



Read My Quips 

E very magazine writer — from ski to seience 
fiction — suffers periodic identity crises. Shiv- 
ering beside leaky space heaters, we won- 
der moodily if anyone actually reads us. This 
past fall 1 found out. In my October col- 
umn, I asked for input and I’ve felt warm ever since. 
One loving word knocks the socks off three hot flashes. 

In response to my intolerance for ordinary lodge 
names like Wildwood, Crestwood. Woodwind, Wind- 
star, you harked to the cry for creativity. While you 
were licking quarter stamps, you also unloaded per- 
sonal beefs. (To “Married 20 Years In Cincinnati”: 
Listen, that woman-snatcher may be president of the 
ski club, but this is your wife. Sprinkle ground glass 
on a pepperoni pizza and mail it to him pronto 
To 9-year-old Beth in Sacramento: My word, don’t 
strangle little brother Teddy with your training bra. 
He’ll grow up and stop peeing behind every mogul 
before you can yell, “On your left!” Try slipping Pam- 
pers on him for the rest of this season.) 



Now to the podium for the 1989 Sterling SKI 
Awards. Although this contest is more creative than 
robbing gas stations, the yield is lower. Anyone with 
a suggestion named here gets a year’s subscription to 
SKI and all the snow you can eat. 

To Paul R. Jacobson, a CRN International ski re- 
porter in Hamden, Conn., goes the gold. He calls his 
soft lights, foolin’-around lounge “Just Wedel Tonight.” 
Quick, you on the hill, sign him up. 

Marvelous Maggie Gillespie of Los Angeles wins 


the Combined. Having faced the bitter truth that her 
husband will never sacrifice city life, Maggie hereby 
calls her dream shop — selling nordic knitwear, an- 
tique Santa Clauses and ski muffs — “ Yodelady.” Sing 
it aloud — and feel as close to Zurbriggen as you can. 

Also on Maggie’s list: "Where’s the Beef?” (health 
food), "Snooze & Booze” (lodge with bar), “Snooze, 
Ooze & Booze” (add sauna) and “Booze & Lose,” a 
bar/casino for the Tahoe area. 

For some reason, a lot of you took this opportu- 
nity to write and tout your home hills. Paul Norwood 
of Charlotte, N.C., sent an impassioned letter asking 
SKI to write about neglected ski orphans of the south- 
ern Appalachians. Ditto Marv Appleton re the forgot- 
ten skiers of upper Michigan's peninsula, Margie 
Retson on Wisconsin’s unsung hills, Phoebe Miller 
about the unnoted majesty of Pennsylvania’s moun- 
tains — among others. SKI does its darnedest to fea- 
ture lovable regional areas, but we promise to try even 
harder. Wait’ll you see our blueprints for next season! 

Back to the Awards awarding. Other suggestions 
that were judged "Sterling” include Paul Norwood’s 
"Trans-Gresh-Inn” and "Gram's Feather Bed & Break- 
fast." (Which does Gram pluck first — the chickens or 
the eggs?) Ditto “Laura’s Bread & Shed.” (Does Laura 
take it all off while her dough is rising?) Philip Roth- 
blum from Manhasset, N. Y. now lives here in Aspen. 
I agree that “Hustler's Hostel” is fittin’ at a resort 
where everyone hustles to meet rents, planes and hunks. 

When classes grow boring, Bryan Ward of Michi- 
gan Tech dreams of his fantasy bar — “The Tonsil Paint 
Saloon.” L.G. Hietala of Tucson, Ariz. will serve ge- 
neric draft beer at cut-rate prices at his “Generic Bar 
and Grill.” Mark Langley and Lori Phillips of Turlock, 
Calif, suggested the “Freudian Slip" lingerie shop. 
Sorry, but Aspen already has one — 'cors-et still is a 
good idea. Laura Brazee of Watertown, Conn, would 
like to see “Wacks to Wax,” a tune-up and repair 
shop with the motto, “You beat ’em, we treat ’em.” 
Maybe she'll also offer a clinic for battered skiers. 

I f the boss stopped cutting my ink. I’d have space 
for hundreds more non-pabulum names. Instead, 
I’ll note that C.B. Jorgensen and friends of Oakland, 
Calif, don't think this whole name idea is worth spit. 
They’re overwhelmed with businesses attached to 
“juvenile, cutesy names like 'Egghead Software,’ 
‘Batteries Included’ and 'Purple Onion.’" C.B. likes 
moving upstream to ski digs with soothing un-hip 
names that leave the hype behind. 

He may have a point. @3) 


BY MARTIE STERLING 
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THE MARK OF A GREAT BEER. 




16 mg "tar," 1.0 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.'85 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


THE MARK OF A GREAT BEER. 



- l ipsus me marK oi a great^eer. a Deer mat s maae urnme 

any other. Because this beer is never heat-pasteurized. It’s 
* ^ the one that s Cold-Filtere’d ,M to give you the rich, 

r , ' « * smooth taste of real draft beer in a bottle. Heat-pasteurized 

^ beers just can’t do that. 

COLD-FILTERE0MILLER GENUINE DRAFT. 
. / .AS REAL AS IT GETS ' - ^ 


.m 




SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


16 mg "tar," 1.0 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.'85 


